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CLOVER. 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 








Dear up'ands, Chester’s favorable fields, 
My large uvjealous Loves, maoy yet one— 
A grave good-morrow to your Graces, all, 
Fair tilth and fruitful seasons ! 
Lo, how still! 
The midmorn empties you of men, save me ; 
Speak to your lover, meadows! None can 
hear. 
I lie as lies you placid Brandywine, 
Holdiog the bills and heavens in my heart 
For contemplation. 
‘Tis a perfect hour. 
From founts of dawn the fluent autumn day 
Has rippled as a brook right pleasantly 
Half-way to noon; but now with widening 
turn 
Makes pause, in lucent meditation locked, 
And roucds into a silver pool of morn, 
Bottom'd with clover-fields, My heart just 
bears 
Eight HMogering strokes of some far village- 
bell, 
That speak the hour so inward-voiced, me- 
seems 
Time’s conscience has but whispered him 
eight. hints 
Of revolution. Reigns that mild surcease 
That stills the middle of each rural morn— 
When nimble notees that with sunrise ran 
About the farms have sunk again to rest ; 
When Tom no more across the horse-lot calls 
To sleepy Dick, nor Dick husk-voiced up- 


braids 

The sway-back’d roan for stamping on his 
foot 

With su'phurous oath and kick in flank, what 
time 

The cart-chain clinks across the slanting 
shaft, 

And, kitcbenward, the rattling bucket 
plumps 

Souse down the well, where quivering ducks 
quack loud, 


And Susan Cook {3 singing. 
Up the sky 

The hesitating moon slow trembles on, 

Faint as a death-washed soul but rewly up 

From out a fresh-eod grave. Far round, 
below, 

A bundred slopes in hundred fantasies 

Most ravishingly run, s0 smooth of curve 

That I but seera to sce the fluent plain 

Rise toward a rain of clover-blooms; as 
lakes 

Pout gentle mounds of plashment up to meet 

Descending drops of showers. Small winds, 
as bees, 

Bow down the blooms; then wander where 
I lie 

Mixt soul and body with the clover-tufts, 

Light on my spirit, give from wing and thigh 

Rich pollens and divine sweet irritants 

To every nerve, and freshly make report 

Of inmost Nature's secret autumn-thonght 

Unto some soul of sense within my frame 

That owns each cognizance of the outlying 
five, 

And sees, hears, tastes, smells, touches, all 
in one, 


And now, dear Clover (since my soul is 
thine, 

Since I am fain give study all the day, 

To make thy ways my ways, thy service 
mice, 

To seek me out thy God, my God to be, 

And die from out myself to live in thee)— 

Now, Cousin Clover, tell me in mine ear: 

Go’st thou to market with thy pink and 


green ? 
Of what avail, this color and this grace? 











Wert thou but squat of stem and brindle- 
brown, 

Still careless herds would feed. A poet, thou : 

What worth, what worth, the whole of all 
thine art? 

Three-Leaves, instruct me! I am sick of 
price. 


Framed in the arching of two clover-stems 
Where-through I gaze from off my hill, afar, 
The spacious fields from me to Heaven take 
ou 
Tremors of change and new significance 
To th’ eye, as to the ear a simple tale 
Begins to hint a parable’s sense beneath. 
The prospect widens, cuts all bounds of blue 
Where horizontal limits bend, and spreads 
Into a curious-hill’d and curious-valley’d 
Vast, 
Endless before, behind, around ; which seems 
Th’ tnocalculable Up-and-Down of Time 
Made plain before mine eyes. The clover- 
' gtems 
Still cover all the space ; but now they bear, 
For clover-blooms, fair, stately heads of men 
With poets’ faces heartsome, dear and pale— 
8 veet visages of all the souls of time 
Whose loving service to the world has been 
In the artist’s way expressed and bodied. 
Ob! 
To arms’ reach, here be Dante, Keate, Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, 
Bach, 
And Buddha (sweetest masters! Let me Jay 
Theee arms this orce, this humble once, about 
Your reverénd necks—the most containing 
clasp, 
For all in all, this world ¢’ersaw!), and there, 
Yet further on, brizht thipgs unnamable 
Of workers worehipful, nobilities 
In the Court of Gentle Service, silent men, 
Dwellers in woods, brocders on helpful art, 
And all the press of them, the fair, the large, 
That wrought with beauty. 
Lo, what bulk is here? 
Now comes the Course-of-thinge, shaped like 
an Ox, 
Slow browsing, o’er tny hillside, ponderous- 
ly— 
The huge-brawned, tame, 
Course of-things, 
That hath his gracs, if earth be round or flat, 
And hath his grass, if empires plunge in 
pain 
Or faiths flash out. This cool, unasking Ox 
Comes browsing o’er my hills and vales of 
Time, 5 
And thrusts me out his tongue, and curls it, 
sharp 
And sicklewise, about my poets’ heads, 
And twists them in, all—Dante, Keats, 
Chopin, 
Raphael, Lucretius, Omar, Angelo, 
Beethoven, Chaucer, Schubert, Shakespeare, 
‘Bach, 
And Buddha, in one sheaf—and champs and 
chews, 
With slantly-churning jaws, and swallows 
down: 
Then slowly plants a mighty forefoot out, 
And makes advance to futureward, one 
ineb. 
So: they have played their part. 
And to this end? 
This, God? This, troublous-breeding Earth ? 
This, Sun . 
Of hot, quick pains? To this no-end that 
ends, 
These Masters wrought, and wept, and 
sweated blood, 
And burned, and loved, and ached with pub- 
lic shame, 
And found no friends to breathe their loves 
to, eave 
Woods and wet pillows? This was all? 
This Ox? 


and workful 


‘*Nay,’’ quoth a sum of voices in mine ear. 
“God's clover, we, and feed His Course-of- 
things, 





The pasture is God’s pasture; systems 
strange 

Of food and fiberment He hath, whereby, 

To quality precise for plans of His 

The general brawn is built. Kinsman, learn 
this: 

The artist’s market is the heart of man; 

The artist’s price, some little good of man. 

Tease not thy vision with vain search for 
ends, 

The Ecd of Means is art that works by love. 

The End of Ends . .. in God’s begin- 
ning ’s lost.”” 

BALTIMORE, Mp. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN PRUS- 
SIA. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 








In Germany ‘Social Democracy” is a 
political party, of growing numbers, well 
organized, having able leaders and a defi- 
nite platform. Itsstrength is chiefly inthe 
cities and in large manufacturing districts. 
As yet it has secured but a small repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament, but 
it bas assumed sucl) proportions among the 
working-classes that it must be taken into 
account in the political calculations of the 
future. Sccial Democracy is in its very 
nature revolutionary; hostile to the mon- 
archy, to the empire, to the army, to all 
distinctions of class, to the present orgaa- 
ization of capital and labor—in a word, 
hoati'c to the entire constitution of socicty, 
as well as of the state. But the Social 
Democrats of Germany are not likely to 
imitate the Communists of France. At 
present their attitude is negative, and they 
are reticent as to measures. While their 
end is the complete revolution of society, 
they do not openly organize revolution by 
force. Their leaders are too wise to repeat 
the experiment of thirty years ago, and to 
throw unorganized mobs against the 
trained ranks of the Prussian army. But 
they are sowing among the poor hatred of 
the prosperous classes in society. Believ- 
ing that time and events will bring about 
a revolution against tke military organiza- 
tion, now 80 oppressive, they prefer te 
await their opportunity, and for the pres- 
ent to work by constitutional methods, 
even for overturning the constitution it- 

If. 
ie of the objects of the Social Demo- 
crats must command the sympathy of all 
humane and enlightened men. If there 
could be a state of society in which every 
man and woman ‘could with ease and cer- 
tainty earn a decent livelihood and have 
something on hand for the enjoyments of 
life, for improvement in knowledge, and 
for comfort in old age, every country, 
every government, every party would be 
eager for such acondition. If some way 
could be contrived for securing to the 
laborer steady employment at fair wages, 
with the opportunity of improving his 
position and income according to his abil- 
ity, every political economist would wel- 
come the solution of one of the hardest 
problems of life. But the notion that such 
a condition of things can be forced by 
legislation is the ‘‘ bee in the bonnet” of 
almost every social reformer, and there is 
no worse enemy of the workingman than 
he who teaches him to look to the state for 
the abolition of all social distinctions, the 
regulation of capital and labor, and the 
equal distribution of property. In Ger- 
many the Social Democrats seem to be 
inspired with a special hatred to the 





Church, the clergy, and to the very name 
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of God. Therankest atheism is associated 
with their political creed. Had Col. In- 
gersoll been appointed United States min- 
ister at Berlin, he would have found more 
admirers in this cirele than in the circles 
of the court, the university, the academy, 
where Mr. Bancroft (republican as he is) 
was so deservedly a favorite. In recent 
meetings of the Social Democrats in Berlin 
the clergy have been furiously abused as 
enemies to society, and especially to the 
workingman; and I suspect, if the mass of 
the common people of Berlin could be 
polled upon the question of religion, they 
would vote the abolition of the Church and 
the clergy, as preliminary to the construc- 
tion of society upon the basis of average 
human rights. 

To meet this condition of things, some of 
the clergy, quite contrary to the traditions 
of their order in Prussia, have stepped into 
the political arena, to organize a party of . 
counter-agitation. This party has the 
somewhat ponderous title of ‘‘Die mon- 
archisch-christlich-socialen Partei”; but, I 
suppose, will be called for short ‘‘ The 
Christian Socialist Party.” A prominent 
leader in this movement is the Rev. Dr. 
Sticker, one of the court preachers in the 
Dom Church; a man of marked energy of 
character, whose long service as achaplain 
in the army has given him a practical 
knowledge of men and affairs, At a re- 
cent meeting here, Dr, Sticker laid down 
the platform of the new party; and, since 
this movement is a phenomenon in polit- 
ical life, I am sure that an outline of these 
declarations will be of service to the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Christian Social Workingmen’s Party 
plants itself upon the ground of the Chris- 
tian faith and of love to king and country. 
It rejects the Social Democracy, as imprac- 
ticable, unchristian, and unpatriotic. It 
seeks the peaceful organization of working- 
men, in order to bring about necessary 
practical reforms in harmony with the 
other factors of the life of the state. It 
aims to bring about greater economical 
security and equality, so as to narrow the 
chasm between the rich and the poor. 
Such are the general declarations of the 
new programme. When we come to the 
practical details of the scheme, we en- 
counter a long array of rules and methods 
which of themselves imply areconstructior 
of the social system. 


First, the state is to be the chief director 
of the new movement. The creation of 
artisans’ companies (Fachgenossenschaflen) 
is to be made obligatory. Such companies 
are to be authorized to represent the in- 
terests and rights of the workiog-classes 
as toward their employers. Apprentice 
ship, arbitration, provision for widows and 
orphans, for the infirm and the aged, to b 
regulated by the state; the funds of th 
companies to be under state control. Th 
companies also to be responsible for the 
fulfillment of contracts entered into by the 
workmen of their bodies. Sunday work 
is to be discouraged, and the work of 
children and of married women in facto- 
ries to be pat under restrictions; the work- 
ing hours to be fixed at a normal stand 
ard; working-people to be protected against 
unhealthy influences in their places of 
labor; and such protection of working- 
people in respect to hours, health, facto- 
ries, etc, to be made as far as possible in 
ternational. 





In place of indirect taxes, a graded in- 
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come tax, with bigh taxing of luxuries 
and of large properties. The clergy are 
expected to take a warm practical interest 
in everything that would contribute to the 
physical and intellectual, as well as to the 
moral and religious elevation of the peo- 
ple. The wealthy classes are to be in- 
voked to favor the poorer, especially by 
raising wages and lessening the hours of 
work. Finally, the working-people are to 
help themselves, by sustaining the artisan 
companies, and by cultivating good man- 
ners and good morals in themselves and 
their families. 

Of this programme it must be said that 
it contains too much of the state, too much 
of charity, too much of arbitrary organiza- 
tion, too much of sentimental exhortation, 
too little of practical efficiency. It does 
not even touch upon the monstrous burdens 
of a standing army nor propose to reduce 
these. As a pledge of the sympathy of 
Christian and cultivated men with the 
trials of the working-classes, this move- 
ment has a positive and practical value. 
The crude form in which it comes before 
the public may give place to some maturer 
scheme. But, as a political party, in steal- 
ing the thunder of the Social Democrats, 
the Christian Socialists have left the bat- 
tery behind. 

BERLIN, Prussia, February ist, 1878. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Aun! delicious idleness! 


“ A pleasing land of drowsyhood it is, 

Of dreams that wave before the balf-shut eye, 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 

forever flushing round a sammer sky; 

With naught around but images of rest 

Of flowery beds that slumberous influence test 

From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant 

green.” 

The weather sustains the fiction. Win- 
teris not. Somewhere between the heav- 
ens and the earth Spring hovers. Na- 
ture waits. The life in my summer vines 
thrills and swells, but does not burst. It 
waits the diviner day, the softer air, the 
fuller sunshine that is yet to woo it out to 
perfect life, at last to fruition, Thus wait 
I. To the real worker the boon of en- 
forced indolence is Heaven-sent. There 
waits the task that has waited so long. The 
overcrowded days, packed with affairs, 
with exigent people, with unceasing im- 
portunity, rush down upon you without 
stint. One but makes way for another, as 
peopled with cares, as bristling with de- 
mands. Alike they come and go, unre- 
sponded to by you. In defiance of your- 
self, an inevitable condition has lifted you 
out of the vortex of work, and left you to 
look down upon it all in peace from the 
divine ether of rest. You will go back to 
it all. Some day you will slip again into 
the harness, and tugon along the common 
way, as if you had never rested; as if 
never, for one instant, you had drank deep 
of the elixir of idleness. No matter; you 
are separated from it now. The moil, the 
toil, the supernal peace in your wide vision 
assumes their true proportions. You know 
just the exact value of this bustle of life. 
As you span and measure it, you marvel at 
the ado people make to live it. 

I do not presume to say that all-night 
sessions are never necessary. ‘Tis a pity 
that. if ever necessary, they are equally de- 
moralizing. It is a hard strain, even ona 
man’s nerves (and, wonderful to tell, some 
men have nerves), to sit for seventeen con- 
secutive hours in the dulling, deadening at- 
mosphere of the Senate. Instead of doing 
the sensible thing, as we may be sure nine 
out of ten common-sense women would do 
—proceed to get a comfortable dinner, at a 
reasonable hour—through all the bours 
they fill their unfortunate stomachs with 
odds and ends of tobacco, hard apples, 
etc., washed down by brandy, whisky, and 
wine, till they find themselves in a suf- 
ficiently unhappy and perverted condition 
of body and soul to enable them to draw up 
a code of laws for the lower Pandemonium. 
They have only to visit the cloak-room a 
sufficient number of times to be, in com- 
mon parlance, ‘‘ ready for anything.” They 
pull off their boots, take off their coats, 
stretch themselves at full length in their 
stocking-feet on the sofas; or they strut, 
swagger, and reel about the floor, lean over 
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their desks, and repeat the dubious 
stories of the cloak-room to their 
comrades, or, filled with ‘‘ fight,” they 
mumble, blubber, and bluster in vain at- 
tempt to utter one coherent sentence. The 
majority of the senators do none of these 
things. I would gladly give the names of 
many who would not, were it not for the 
shame of their comrades. Whatever the 
strain, there are men who meet it patiently, 
faithfully, honorably, like the gentlemen 
that they are. But, if twelve senators are 
drunk, and act accordingly, the number is 
quite sufficient to cast disrepute upon the 
entire Senate. When the story is told in 
the public journals, the heading is not 
“Twelve Senators Drunk.” It is ‘‘TuE 
SENATE on a Drunk.” This is a heading 
that I have read in one of the leading jour- 
nals of the land. Iam so utterly imbued 
with the futility of attempting to make:the 
crooked straight that my impulse was not 
to mention the matter. The Capital teems 
with tales of ‘‘ the glorious past,” of Daniel 
Webster's ‘‘drunks,” of the toddies and 
tantrums of many other illustrious men. 
Why take up the burden of the old sullied 
strain and proclaim to the land? Still the 
Senate gets drunk. Though women strug- 
gle to the van, shutting up grog-shops, 
striving, with voices full of tears, with these 
very senators; still they get drunk, and the 
world is no better than it used tobe. This 
was the instinctive feeling. I was ashamed 
for these men, who had such reason to be 
ashamed of themselves, and, for the sake 
of the women who loved them, did not 
want to mention their names. Nor do I 
now. I refer to the fact already, disgrace 
fully public, because, in spite of it, after 
all, on the whole, I do believe the world to 
be better than it used to be. In Daniel 
Webster's day, if the entire Senate had 
lain drunk under its desks, it would not 
have sent the thrill of disapprobation, dis- 
gust, and shame through the land which 
moves it now it knows that twelve or fif- 
teen senators were drunk enough in public 
convocation to make asses of themselves. 
To-day not only the many senators who did 
not drink at all, but the drunkards them- 
selves, areashamed, as they recall that night. 
One generation ago it was quite the com- 
mon thing. To-day no one is more certain 
than the participants that such ascene can- 
not be repeated with impunity; that, if it 
comes, it will be followed not more surely 
by disgrace than by defeat. 

The opposite was true once. But now 
people in power are no longer afraid to set 
the seal of their disapprobation upon pro- 
miscuous liquor-drinking. This is true at 
the White House, It is true also of Speaker 
Randall, who does not even offer it to his 
guests. There are Cabinet ministers, also, 
who do not provide liquors at their public 
entertainments. These facts mark a new 
and higher era in pfficial example. It is but 
the feeling of the masses reaching a climax. 
The spirit of the people is turned against 
the sum of horrors entailed by liquor- 
drinking. The Senate has yet to set the 
seal of its power on this damning traflic; 
the sea] of its example on tippling and 
drunkenness. Think of the inspired tones, 
the tender eloquence of Frances Willard 
poured in vain on these drunken legisla- 
tors, as it was, not two weeksago! Think 
of the thousands of temperance petitions 
fluttering through the length of the land 
into. this Senate Chamber, only to drop un- 
heeded from senatorial hands! Howcould 
it be otherwise? one asked in that night 
session, as he counted thirty-five brandy- 
bottles with empty tumblers in one cloak- 
room, as he gazed upon the “‘ spreads” set 
out in the Sergeant-at-Arms’s room, as he 
gazed at a senator vomiting over the costly 
furniture of the Secretary’s room, and at 
other senators who seemed to be mounting 
the air, or pawing the ground, or lying 
back in their seats telling ribald stories 
to shouting men who were perfectly sober. 
There was one senator, of long experi- 
ence and national repute, so drunk 
he could not stand unsupported 
at his desk. Even his faithful hand- 
kerchief, which almost never fails him, 
dropped from his hand. Two men, one 
on either side, held him up, prompting 
him to utter his ‘‘amendment,” which he 
slowly mumbled out, amid shrieks of 
laughter. At last he sank down in a 
drunken stupor. His amendment was 





voted down; when he awoke, arose, and re- 
peated it, amid the wildest mirth of the Sen- 
ate, who gathered ground him almost crazy 
with merriment. In the middle aisle stood 
Blaine, perfectly sober, shaking his finger 
and shouting at a third senator, who bears 
an honored name in a great state, who a 
moment later staggered to the cloak-room, 
helped on by beneficent chairs, that saved 
him from the floor, and who only reached a 
sofa to sink at once into a drunken sleep, 
where he slept, while two feet away 
another senator thundered at him simple 
and easy questions, which he was too drunk 
even to hear. When he awoke, at last, an- 
other senator, as drunk as he was, staggered 
up in front of him, clapping both uncer- 
tain hands upon his shoulder; and the two 
stood thus wavering together like two 
swinging pendulums, gazing and mutter- 
ing at each other in the most maud- 
lin manner, The ludicrous picture was 
too much for the most serious, and 
both gallery and Senate leaned back 
and shouted aloud with amusement. 
There was another senator, who has a rep- 
utation for refinement of dress and man- 
ner. His personal friends assure me that 
he ‘‘is as sensitive as a woman”; which is 
unfortunate, as he insists on the masculine 
prerogative of getting “tight.” This 
night he perambulated the Senate Chamber 
as if ‘‘his feet were caught ina skein of 
sewing silk,” and he, in the effort to disen- 
tangle them, was disjointing at the knees, 
with a terrific bump threatening to anni- 
hilate the back of his curly head. His 
affections were of such a lively character 
that he insisted on hugging and kissing 
every senator whom he fell against. He 
was also burdened with a wild desire to 
speak. His best friend could not keep him 
still. He broke in, with unintelligible 
sentences, upon every speaker, and when 
he attempted to vote fell over his desk. 

All this, and a thousand deal more, went 
on in the Senate Chamber, with the Senate 
of the United States in full session. With 
all these senatorial bacchanals afloat, not 
even sixty sober senators could redeem the 
aspect of the legislative chamber or make 
it look other than a convocation of men 
engaged in the wildest spree. 

There was not a senator from New York 
nor from New England who was intox- 
icated. There were many senators from 
the West and from the South who were 
perfectly sober. Yet the liquor lunatics 
were all from the South and the West. The 
masculinity in public life needs a thorough 
purging of some kind. Making utter 
exception of perfectly honorable men, 
whom I know and honor, I am still pro- 
foundly impressed with the low tone of 
public morality and by the utter necessity 
of its purifying and uplifting. A coarse- 
ness which amounts to filthiness always 
and to brutality often is everywhere appar- 
ent in public places. You see it even in 
the huge spittoons, which should be hung 
around the neck, as they set at the feet of 
every doorkeeper, even of the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery. A lady speaks to ove of these men, 
and until hedisburdens his jaws and empties 
his mouth of a nasty quid, which he does 
before her face, he cannot cven answer her! 
As masculine muscle still prevents my cast- 
ing my vote on this subject, I demand (with 
not a tear in my voice) that no man who 
makes a public use of tobacco shall ever 
be appointed to wait upon American la- 
dies in the Capitol. If senators choose to 
get drunk and to disport upon the Senate 
floor as buffoons, let not the door of the 
upper gallery, through which ladies pass, 
to behold them, be defiled even by tobacco. 
Let the drunkenness and the nastiness be 
all shut below, while it is given up to men. 
Do you wonder that the senators shrank so 
utterly from the invasion of the Senate 
Chamber by women? The best senators 
think that politics are not high enough for 
women, They show such a very decided 
fondness for them themselves that they in- 
tend to continue to monopolize them en- 
tirely; but they are not good enough for 
“my wife.” ‘Do you think I could 
bear to see my wife in such a place 
as the Senate Chamber was on Fri- 
day night?” said a senator, who has 
been much besieged by suffrage women 
for the past month, in pathetic tones, 
‘*No! no!” with a mournful shake of the 
head. 
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women.” My friend is utterly sincere. 

There are many other senators, who never 
get drunk, who are equally so. Neyerthe 

less, I pass through the “thinness” of 
their argument asif it had not fell upon 
me. It is too light for me even to feel its 
touch. You are honorable, fine-minded 
men. 1 admire you considerably; but I 
don’t mind you, not I! You are no freer 
from nonsense than your brethren are froin 
cant, You know a thing or two—here and 
there a language, and considerable about 
law. You are perfectly certain what you 
want, and what you don’t want; but, bless 
me, you don’t know half as much as you 
think you do. Some of the subtle forces 
forcing the human race up the path of pro- 
gression are beyond your ken. Remem- 
ber, brother, you abide on the plane of to- 
bacco-juice, brandy-bottles, and doubtful 
stories, They are not yours, you may not 
tell them; but you live where they are, so 
you must not take on airs to me. You 
can’t awe me, simply because you are a 
man. You caf arouse my reverence only 
through exalted qualities, Greatness 
never assumes. Greatness never says: ‘‘I 
am great; thou art small.” Greatness 
says: ‘‘ Mine is the human nature; so, too, 
is thine. Inspire me. I will not hinder 
thee, Freer by nature than thou, I will 
not add the smallest weight to thy lifting 
hands. Use as I use the great gift of hu- 
man life, according to thine impulse and 
thy power. What amI, to assume to dic- 
tate to thee?” The other sort of senator, 
who turns his back on woman in politics 
—save as she appears there in the lobby, or 
in worse places—is the senator who gets 
drunk, who wants the brandy-bottles, the 
‘‘spreads” in the Sergeant-at-Arms’s room, 
the sprees, the dirty stories, all to himself. 
In such fifgifts an elegant lady might be 
in the way, you know. When you 
falteringly say ‘‘It would be degrading 


to the lady herself,” I am _ con- 
strained to answer: ‘‘That is all 
bosh!” A thousand doorkeepers more 


than I already encounter, with spittoons 
around their necks, or ten thousand 
drunken senators, making gyrations to the 
invisible, could not degrade me an atom, 
norany lady. I should immediately proceed 
to help make a law that would keep the 
senators sober or keep them at home, and 
the tobacco-imbibing doorkeepers would 
suddenly grow invisible. They should 
certainly provide for their numerous small 
children and serve their country outside of 
its Capitol. A humiliating sight, and so 
humiliating that I shall not witness it 
again, is thatof women pleading, begging 
of such men for that political equality, 
which no company of men will ever grant; 
which, when it comes, as come it will, 
must come through that greater develop- 
ment and education of men, which can 
come only by women. When women 
as asex are great enough to make men 
more humble as men, great enough to 
fill any position to which they aspire, 
a few women will not have to plead. 
Let petitions to Congress from tens of 
thousands of women continue to come 
in to Congress. In spite of Father Chris- 
tiancy, who don’t want them to come, yet 
says ‘he will vote for woman suffrage 
when the majority want it,” let them 
continue to come, that he may not be left 
in ignorance of that ‘‘ majority”; and, at 
dignified intervals, let a great woman make 
a great speech, to back the petitions. But 
don’t use the weapons of weakness. For 
mercy’s sake, don’t ‘‘gad-fly” the men. 
The Lord never made a man that will not 
run from that sort of operation; and who 
can blame him? The masculine creature 
has an instinctive aversion to being nagged. 
And I, who have an equal compassion for 
the weaknesses of both sides of humanity, 
for one, don’t want him nagged. His Jove- 
ly neighbor, who may wear to his delight 
the rose of womanhood for him, or bea 
jabbing thorn stuck in his side, will never 
make out much in her own behalf, 
witile his muscles unfortunately con- 
tinue tougher than hers, if she _per- 
sists in irritating him in any way. 
Even his tremendous “judgment” will go 
under if you make him “mad.” And as 
for you and your “cause,” it is lost the 
moment you make yourself ridiculous. 
That moment he ensconces himself on the 
throne of his masculine prerogative, into 
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which the ridiculous finds it not impossible 


to enter. But never mind. If through your 


weakness he is on that throne, your beat- 
ing against it will only be the wave break- 
ing on the rock. Sodon’t appoint ‘female 
prayer-meetinge ” inthe Senate lobby; and, 
when you have said one brave, ‘broad, hon- 
est say, say no more, but go home and stay 
there. It weakens your influence, it harms 
-your cause to pursue senators and repre- 
sentatives, as they have been pursued for 
the lust month. Thoughtful men will not 
forget the heroic utterances of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton; Dr. Thompson, of Oregon; 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Massachusetts; and 
other ladies who addressed the Senate 
Committee of Privileges and Elections, in 


TE always seemed to me that the 


morning sermon would be more effective 
and lasting in its influence if people would 
stay at home in the afternoon and think it 
over, rather than to rush forth to hear a 
second one. Sol believe that the really 
great speeches of these large-minded, large- 
hearted, comprehensive women would be 
much more potent inthe minds of these 
legislators had they not been perpetually 
followed by the secondary utterances of 
weaker women, who harry them, both in 
the committee-room and in their homes, 
God never hurries; nor can apy great 
change, striking at the roots of custom, 
prejudice, human association, be hurried by 
impatience or importunity. In the higher 
civilization in whose dawn we stand will 
culminate the noon of woman’s day. The 
women perfectly developed—physically, 
morally, mentally—cannot be degraded by 
men; but the advantage he has gained in 
centuries of physical supremacy cannot be 
annulled, alas! these many days. Let 
us thank God that we live to see the dawn 
of the day of mental, as well as spiritual 
equality. The noon will be for those who 
come after us. We never learn too soon 
for full fruition. Is it not enough that, 
though not for us, it 7s sure for others? 

Ag, for the first time this winter, I have 
written slightly of woman suffrage, letters 
are coming into me addressing me concern- 
ing “My Cause.” Let me assure my 
friends that I have no ‘‘ cause” but the 
cause of human nature. I simply believe 
in the equality of humanity; that every 
creature God has made has an equal right 
to make the most and the best of itself, of 
all its powers; and that in the struggles of 
growth it should not be hindered in the 
slightest by law, by so-called religion, nor 
by human selfishness. 

I do not care more for the rights of wo- 
men than for the rights of men. If I 
speak more tenderly of women, it is be- 
cause ages of physical servitude have put 
them at such great disadvantage. We 
lean toward the worsted side—the side 
weakened by suffering. But a woman 
should be femininely strong, as a man 
should be masculinely brave. ‘Superior 
to her sex” is a phrase that should be blot - 
ted from English speech. Because I be- 
lieve in the future of the human race, I 
believe in the growth, the perfect develop- 
ment, the emancipation of woman, for the 
sake of the whole. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 27th, 1978. 
_——r 


IS SLEEP NON-EXISTENCE? 
IV. 








BY PROF. C. M. MEAD, — 





THE notion that death is the end of ex- 
istence we have spoken of asa “theory” 
of Dr. Ives and others. It will probably 
be replied by them that it is nota mere 
theory, but a biblical truth. To which we 
must say that it would be a sad thingif the 
biblical writers could, indeed, be made re- 
sponsible for the absurdities and self-con- 
tradictions which we have shown to be 
involved in the notion in question, as re- 
lated to the doctrine of the resurrection. 
The truth is, however, that the Bible can- 
not be made to bear this burden. Its lan- 
guage is that of ordinary men. It speaks 
of death as men usually do. It affirms, in 
addition, that there is to bea resurrection 
of the body. It speaks of thisas something 
future. This opens the question concern- 
ing the so-called intermediate state. We 
do not purpose now to discuss this at large. 

adoubtedly, the biblical disclosures re- 
specting it are meager and leave room for 
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wide differences of opinion. But they, 
least of all, warrant the notion that the 
dead are absolutely non-existent. 


One point much emphasized by Dr. Ives 
and his coadjutors.is the fact that the 
Bible so largely describes the state of the 
dead asa “‘sleep.” This fact itself, so far 
from establishing their doctrine, is, on 
their own theory, a complete refutation of 
it. We must bear in mind that they insist 
on a ‘‘ literal” interpretation.of Scripture. 
Now, sleep certainly is not death; still less 
the termination of existence. Dr. Ives 
says that sound sleep is a state of un- 
consciousness. ‘‘Isit not well known,” 
he asks, ‘‘that sound sleep is dream- 
less (p. 277)?” We answer that this is 
not well known. On the contrary, 
it is a more probable opinion that in all 
sleep the mind is active (vide especially 
Hamilton’s ‘‘ Metaphysics,” lect. xvii). 
But, not to press this point, though we by 
no means yield it, yet we must say that 
even unconsciousness is by no means 
synonymeus with non-existence. Dr. Ives 
relates (p. 278) the incident of a suspension 
of consciousness caused by an accident to 
the president of Carleton College, as an 
illustration of his theory. But does he 
mean to affirm that the president was non- 
existent during that period? On the con 
trary, no one ever uses the term “ uncon- 
scious” unless he is speaking of some 
existent person or thing of whom the uncon- 
sciousness is affirmed. Therefore, not to 
insist, as we might, that a state of sleep is 
not, per se, a state of unconsciousness, on 
any theory the biblical description of death 
as ‘‘sleep” is utterly irreconcilable with 
the notion of the extinction of being, unless 
we resort to the assumption that the term 
“sleep” is figuratively used. But not only 
would this be contrary to Dr. Ives’s funda- 
mental principle of hermeneutics; but he 
does not himself pretend that the word is 
used figuratively. He simply regards sleep 
as equivalent to death, and death as equiva- 
lent to non-existence! 

Directly in line with the argument 
against annibilationism involved in the fore- 
going is another biblical mode of speech, 
already touched upon. When it is said 
that ‘‘men” are to be raised; that ‘‘ we,” 
‘“‘they,” or ‘‘you” are to be raised, this 
phraseology itself implies that there are 
persons existent who are to be 
‘clothed upon” with the spiritual body. 
And precisely so we may reason respect- 
ing the prior question concerning the 
nature of the soul. Even if it were true 
that the ‘“‘soul” were nothing but the 
physical organism, yet, when the Bible 
says ‘‘my soul,” ‘‘thy soul,” etc., what are 
we to understand by such language, “lit- 
erally” interpreted, except that there are 
persons to whom the souls belong? In fact, 
the argument against materialism derived 
from this universal use of the personal 
pronouns holds with full weight when ap- 
plied to biblical language. Even if we 
eliminate the idea of an immaterial person- 
ality from the terms ‘‘soul” ‘‘spirit,” 
“heart,” etc., yet we are driven back. to 
the same idea by the use of the personal 
pronouns. In fact, the whole presump- 
tion in the case is thus made to bear with 
tremendous weight against the notion of 
those who make the person identical with 
the organism. 

We thus learn from the Bible, when it 
speaks (¢. g.) of ‘‘ them which are asleep,” 
that the dead are described as persons, and, 
moreover, a8 persons not even dead, still 
less non-existent, but simply as asleep. 
Whether, now, this sleep is to be under- 
stood more or less strictly it is not neces- 
sary here to inquire. It may readily 
enough be admitted that in the Bible, 
especially in the Old Testament, the con- 
dition of the dead is predominantly por- 
trayed as a slumberous, inactive, if not 
totally unconscious one. But the main 
question is quite unaffected by the inter- 
pretation we put upon these expressions, 
80 long as we adhere to what Dr. Ives’s 
own rule of exegesis forces us to—viz., 
that sleep cannot mean non-existence, and 
that, therefore, those who sleep the sleep 
of death are not extinct. We are not 
warranted in drawing any other inference, 
unless we can find unequivocal declara- 
tions in the Bible that there is at death an 
absolute termination of existence. Such 
certainly cannot be found. 





Such being the presumption forced upon 
us by the general style of biblical speech, 
it is not difficult to understand the more 
particular biblical declarations which bear 
upon the question of the future life. Let 
us consider our Saviour’s argument with 
the Sadducees, derived from Ex., iii, 6, as 
reported by Matthew (xxii, 23, sqq.), Mark 
(xii, 18, sgg.), and Luke (xx, 27, sqq.). It is 
often quoted as proof that the Old Testa- 
ment teaches the doctrine of immortality; 
but Dr. Ives regards it as proving the op- 
posite. Indeed, it was just this argument, 
he tells us, which convinced him that the 
soul is not immortal. He says (p. 70): 
**Christ’s argument is really this: God’s 
words at the bush recognize a life for dead 
patriarchs; but there is no life for dead 
ones, except by a resurrection (or raising 
to life again). Therefore, there must be a 
resurrection, which was to be proved.” 
Undoubtedly, there is some plausibility in 
this; but the plausibility arises chiefly from 
the insertion of the minor premise—‘‘ there 
is no life for dead ones, except by a resur- 
rection”—which is not found in Christ’s 
own language. So far from this, he says: 
‘*God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living ; for all live unto him.” That is, he 
meets the Sadducees—who disbelieved the 
continued existence of man after the 
death of the body, and, therefore, of 
course, rejected the notion of a resurrec- 
tion—by arguing from Jehovah’s language 
at the bush that the dead patriarchs 
are not absolutely dead, but are 
still living, in relation to God, and, 
therefore, may be raised in another 
body. In other words, he says: ‘‘ There 
will be a resurrection of the dead; for the 
dead are still existent, and, therefore, there 
is something to raise. Dr. Ives, however, 
virtually says: ‘‘ There will be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead; for, though there is noth- 
ing to raise, yet it will be raised.” He 
speaks of the trouble felt by some com- 
mentators in apprehending the force of our 
Lord’s argument. The trouble is this: 
Christ seems to make more depend upon 
the divine declaration ‘‘I am the God of 
Abraham,” etc., than it would seem fairly 
to warrant. Thatis, Jehovah might nat- 
urally use this language, meaning, however, 
only “I am he who was the God of Abra- 
ham.” And, further, even if this use of 
the present tense did prove the continued 
existence of the patriarchs, how does that 
prove that there is to be a resurrection? 
In view of these difficulties, Dr. Ives says: 
‘He totally failed to prove his point, if we 
accept modern theology’s interpretation 
of Christ’s argument,” and adds: ‘It is 
only as freed from the popular delusion 
that dead ones are actually living ones that 
we find ourselves also freed from all diffi- 
culty in the case.” How this is he pro- 
ceeds to show by the above-quoted syllo- 
gism. Only thus, he thinks, can we explain 
the record that the Sadducees were ‘‘ put 
to silence.” But, for our part, we can still 
less see why, on Dr. Ives’s theory, the Sad- 
ducees ought to have been put to silence. 
If Christ admitted, with them, that the 
dead patriarchs were non-existent, then his 
argument from Jehovah’s address to Moses 
depends for all its force upon the assumption 
that ‘‘Iam” is equivalent to ‘‘I will be.” 
But the ready retort to this might have 
been. ‘‘The declaration ‘I am’ may as 
well be replaced by ‘I was’ as by ‘I will 
be.’ Even on the assumption, therefore, 
that there can be no future life except 
through a resurrection, the proof of that 
future life must, on Dr. Ives’s theory, have 
seemed to the Sadducees to consist in the 
bare declaration: ‘‘ There will be one, for 
there will be one.” But there 7s force in 
our Lord’s argument, if we take bim at his 
word, and, when he says ‘‘ God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living,” under- 
stand him to derive from Jehovah's lan- 
guage the very truth which he does derive 
—viz., that the dead are not non-existent, 
but that they still live. 

According to Dr. Ives, the point of our 
Saviour’s argument rests on the assumption 
that there can he no future life except by a 
resurrection of the bodily organism. But 
even if this were true it would have 
had no force to the Sadducees. There is 
noevidence that they admitted any such prin. 
ciple. According to Josephus (‘‘ Jewish 
War,” Il, 8), the Essenes believed in the 
continued existence of the soul after death, 
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without any resurrection of the body,” and 
even the Pharisees, he says, believed that 
only the good would have other bodies 
given to them, though both the good and 
bad would continue to exist. The notion 
that there is no soul that can exist apart 
from a bodily organism, even if Christ 
held it, was not one that we have any reason 
to believe was generally current among the 
Jews. Therefore, any argument resting 
ou such a notion must have had no 
weight with them. When, however, it is 
argued that, if the soul after death con- 
tinues to live, then there is no need of a 
resurrection of the body, the reply is easy: 
In holding that the soul exists after death, 
we do not necessarily hold that this is the 
most perfect form of existence The 
resurrection ushers us into a higher state. 
Until then we are to be in a condition 
which, compared with that of the resurrec- 
tion state, may be called a sleep. It is not 
a state in which we are non-existent, nor 
necessarily unconscious, nor even devoid 
of happiness. 
ANDOVER, MAss. 





ROTHE ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 





BY PROFESSOR J. P. LACROIX. 


Ir will be painful to many to learn that 
the great theologian, Richard Rothe, was 
unorthodox on the subject of future pun- 
ishment. Inthe third volume of his ‘‘ Dog- 
matik,” pp. 182—169, he discusses the sub- 
ject in great detail, and from all of its 
sides—traditional, exegetical, and specuia- 
tive. We here submit a synopsis of his 
conclusions, a8 & mere theological curios- 
ity 

Rothe holds thus: Christ teaches no- 
where clearly and unambiguously the end- 
less duration of the pains of Hell. Also 
the utterances of the apostolic writers may, 
without violence, be construed in the same 
sense, 

The Christian consciousness calls imper 
atively for two things: (1) the absolute 
hostility of God to sin; (2) the ability of 
man, in spite of all the remedial strivings 
of grace, to persist definitively in evil. It 
also rejects the notion of a purposeless and 
fruitless severity of God against the sinner. 


The objection to eternal punishment—that 
it is out of all proportion to the guilt of a 
brief life of at most but a few decades of 
years—is not strictly valid. For, if al) gra- 
cious helps have been offered to the sinner, 
and if he, nevertheless, persist in eternal 
impenitence, then his guilt would be abso- 
lute, and nothing less than an absolute pun- 
ishment would be commensurate to it. 

It is no reply to this to gay that such 
absolute or infinite punishment isirrational, 
because leading to no good result to the 
punished sinner; for the good of the pun- 
ished is not the sole nor chief ground of 
punishment. The ground of punishment 
lies in the very nature of things. Punish- 
ment is the necessary reaction of God’s right- 
cousness against sin, in order to its destruc- 
tion. It lies in the very nature of divine 
punishment that its tendency is to destroy 
sin and to eliminate it from God’s universe. 

The pains of the damned consist not in 
the torments of an upbraiding conscience. 
Conscience will be extinct, for the condi- 
tion of the damned {s a state of absolute 
obduration. Their torments consist in their 
ceaseless experience of failure in their 
rebellion against God. 

Among the many mostly unsound objec- 
tions to the eternity of the pains of the 
damned there are a few that are not easily 
answered. Of such are these: The bliss 
of the saved would be materially disturbed 
by the thought of the eternal sufferings of 
members of the same race. 

The existence of an eternal hell of suf- 
fering creatures is inconsistent with God’s 
domination in his creation. The Kingdom 
of God would not be completed should 
there still linger within its scope a class 
of beings under the relation of absolute 
opposition to God. But in what manner 
is the actuality of sin to be eliminated from 
the universe? By the reformatory effects 
of future punishment upon the sinner? 
By no means. There is absolutely no hope 
in this direction, The efforts of all possi- 
ble grace have already been exhausted upon 
the sinner. He is definitively obdurate. 
His conscience is extinct. Punishment has 
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salvation. 

If, therefore, the pains of the damned 
are not eternal, and if future punishment 
cannot lead to reformation, what resort is 
left? There is but one—viz, that the pains 
of the damned will eventually issue in the 
extinction of their being. 

A speculative basis is found for 
this view in a correct conception 
of the nature of the human spirit. 
The human soul is not an absolute- 
ly simple abstract entity; but it is a con- 
crete thing. As such it is subject to the 
law of dissolution. Sin is per se destruct. 
ive. It ruins, it destroys the soul that 
practices it. The punishment of Hell 
consists in the sinner’s being left a prey to 
the process of destruction, which is al- 
ready preying upon his very being. The 
completion of this process is absolute 
death—that is, it is the completed destruc- 
tion of that concrete reality which consti- 
tutes the human personality. The dissolu- 
tion cf material organisms is a species of 
combustion. This holds also true of the 
destruction of the soul. As the dissolution 
of material organisms is their combustion, 
82 the corrosive, the disorganizing action 
of sin upon the soul is the soul’s combus- 
tion. In this sense the biblical figure of 
hell-fire is strictly grounded in reality 
The wages of sin is ruin, destruction, 
death. As the flame feeds upon the con- 
suming candle until its whole substance is 
dissipated and exhausted, so the wasting 
disease of sin feeds upon the substance of 
the soul until the personal organism is 
entirely broken down and destroyed. 

Such is the conclusion arrived at by 
Rothe. It would require almost a volume 
to give all the steps by which he reaches 
it. The conclusion itself is far from new. 
It was held by Hermas, and Justin Martyr, 
and Arnobius in the Ancient Church, and 
by many in later times. All that Rothe 
has added to the subject is the philosoph- 
ical basis upon which he has grounded it. 

But is this view of Rothe worthy of the 
attention of the Church? The one fatal 
objection to it is its evident conflict 
with the plain sense of Scripture. Apart 
from this fatal objection, it seems to us the 
only rational relief from the terribleness of 
the notion of the eternal torments of the 
lost. It hangs a fearful, terrific doom 
over the sinner, and it sweeps a dark shad- 
ow from the throne of God. It makesa 
theodicy possible. But is it true? 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





DEATH OF PIUS IX. 





BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC. 





Tue blow so long «xpected has fallen, 
and PiusIXisdead. He died on Thursday, 
Feb. 7th, at 42 minutes past 5 o'clock Pp. M., 
just before the stroke of Ave Maria. He 
was 85 years, 8 months, and 25 days of age, 
and had been Pope 81 years, 7 months, and 
21 days. 

Although [FFs Holiness had been se- 
verely ill of late, his dexth took us by 
surprise. He had rallied wonderfully, and 
only five days before his death was able 
to assist at the solemn Mass of the Purifica- 
tion in the Cappella Paolina of the Vatican. 
He was not supposed to be in danger till 
the day of his death. 

Assoon as his state was known, the car- 
dinals were immediately summoned, and 
during the whole day of Thursday the ante- 
chambersof the Pope’s apartment and every 
accessible room of the Vatican were 
crowded with prelates, ambassadors to the 
Holy See, and every sort of visitor who 
could establish a claim to enter, or procure 
admittance through favor. Outside, in the 
Piazza of St. Peter, a crowd of people 
who couli not enter the palace waited 
all the afternoon, on foot or in carriages 
for the sound of the great bell of St. 
Peter’s, which should announce that the 
Pope had ceased to live. Around the great 
door to which the colonnade leads was 
collected a crowd of men, chiefly journal- 
ists, waiting to hear news from the persons 
who came out; but with little success. 
None but privileged persons could enter; 
and with these interviewing is not so 
easy in Rome as in America. The Pontific- 
al Court has little reason to favor corre- 
spondents, But too many times in the past 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


upon him no shadow of tendency toward | their courtesy has been repaid by the gross- VICTOR EMANUEL. to see the Italian Peninsula relieved of its 


est misrepresentations that prejudice or 
ignorance can muke. 

How accurate outside information of 
what travspires in the Vatican is may be 
koown from the long and minute descrip- 
tions of things that never happened, to be 
found in evev the Roman papers, and, 
doubtless, sent to foreign papers; and by 
the official announcement of the Popce’s 
death sent at 24 o’clock to the Chamber of 
Deputies by the minister of the interior, to 
be contradicted two hours aficr. 

(And here we cannot refrain from insist- 
ing that one-half the news sent {from Rome 
regarding Papal affairs, and, indeed, some 
government affairs, is absolutely false. We 
have been shown Roman letters in London 
papers whieh have astonished us by their 
inaccuracy ; and Roman telezrams wherein 
the most important features of the subjects 
treated were conspicuous by their a!sence.) 

Everything was quiet. The Questuru 
sent all the troops at his command to pre- 
serve order outside the pxlvce and church, 
The journals—government, Repubdlican, and 
what not—amid all their misrepresentat ons 
and impious stupidity, speak with tender 
respect of the man who {s dead, accusing 
him only, as Pope, of not having bad faith 
enough in the destinies of Italy, and 
of being too much influenced by the 
Jesuits. It is the best that could be 
expected of journals whose religious knowl- 
edge and sentiments may be judged by 
the interpretation that one of them (the 
Libertad, I think) gave some time ago of 
our Lord baving forgiven the Magdalen, 
“because she loved much.” The journal 
believed him to be indulging in a jest on 
the number of her lovers. 

The Pope dead, the little that remains 
of temporal authority devolves on the 
Apostolical Chamber, the head of which is 
the Oamerlengo, Cardinal Gioccbino Pecci, 
He represents the Pope in temporal mat- 
ters during the interregnum, The whole 
number of assisting prelates is nine. On 
Friday morning the Pope’s death was 
ceremoniously verified, but not with the 
anciewt form of tbe silver mullet; the 
piseatorial ring was drawn from his finger, 
to be broken at the first meeting of the 
Cardinals ; and the Apostolical Chamber 
took possession of the Vatican and divided 
between them the several departments. 

In the evening the body of the Pope was 
embalmed ; and, afler lying all day Sat- 
urday in the noble ante-camera, was borne 
to St. Peter's, Saturday evening, at 7 o'clock, 
accompanied by all the household, Swiss 
Guards, cardinals, and a crowd of specta- 
tors. It will lie in state in the Chapel of 
the Blessed Sncrament for three days, 
Musses of Requiem being said every day. 
The body of the last Pope, Gregory XVI, 
has been removed from its tomb in 81, 
Peter’s, according to usage, and placed in 
the crypt; and that of Pius IX will be 
placed in the former tomb. 

The Holy Father is dressed in his usual 
habit of white, with stole, scirlet cape, 
trimmed with ermine, and the close scarlet 
cap, called camauro, with a narrow ermine 
border. 

The crowds which have been flocking to 
St. Peter’s to-day to see him are indescrib- 
able. They exceed the famous crowds of 
the great festa of the Easter Benediction. 
Carriages have to go by Ponte St. Angelo, 
and return by Ponte Molle, a long distance 
above, making a tour miles long. 

It is not yet certain where the Conclave 
will be held. If outside of Rome, Nice and 
Malta are spoken of. Political reasons 
apart, the Vatican is almost impracticable 
for a Conclave. It would require a great 
deal of work to prepare it,so as to isolate 
the members of the Sacred College, as the 
law requires. The Quirinal, which has 
long been used, is admirably adapted to 
the purpose. The palace of the canons of 
St. Peter’s could be used. 

Monsignor Milella, as deacon of the Apos- 
tolical Camera, will be custode of the Con- 
clave; and the young Prince Chigi, his 
father being dead, took, yesterday the oath 
before the Camerlengo as marshal, that office 
having been hereditary for centuries in his 
family. 

The cardinals, of whom forty or more 
are now in Rome, have held a conference 


every day since the death of the Pope. 
ROME, ITALY, Feb. 10th, 1878, 








BY C. 8. GOODRICH. 


Tue death of the great and liberal king, 
Victor Emanuel, bas not only cast a deep 
gloom over United Italy, but his death is 
deeply felt and deplored throughout Europe. 
No movarch in Europe has departed this 
life, for ages, more beloved and honored. 
In the early part of his reign in Sardinia he 
took into his confidence that ablest of Eu 
ropean statesmen, Count Camillodi Cavour. 
These two men seem to have been created 
and brought into power for a noble pur- 
pose. They both saw the need of a gener- 
al reform in the political, educational, and 
ecclesiastical condition of that beautiful 
part of Europe, filled with classical and 
ancient associations, that have been the ad- 
miration of the world. The king, on as- 
cending the throne, gave his people a liber- 
al constitution, two bouses of parliament, 
a free press, and free religion. The stand 
that he took in regard to Sardinia he has 
maintained since he became King of Italy. 
After the battle of Novara his father, 
Carlo Alberto, resigned the crown of Sar- 
dinia in favor of his son, Victor, who asso- 
ciated with himself in the bighest position, 
that of prime minister, Count Cavour, who 
continued his adviser and friend until the 
latter’s death, in 1861. These two noble- 
men 80 discharged their respective duties 
as to have gained the confidence of the 
people of Sardinia to an extent unparal- 
leled in any kingdom of Europe, These 
great and good men have now passed away, 
and their reward is found in the love, 
affection, and gratitude of the Italians. 

In the earlier part of the last half of this 
century a delegation of Protestants from 
the ‘‘ World’s Convention,” in London, 
came to Sardinia, to purchase land and 
build a chapel for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the scattered Wa!densian Christians, 
living in poverty in the dens and caves of 
the district of Savoy, with means to effect 
their object and present the chapel to these 
poor, persecuted Christians. In searching 
for a plot of ground on which to build the 
chapel, they met with a repulse from the 
owners, instigated by the Catholic priest- 
hood. They then appealed to the king, 
who sent for them to come to the capitol, 
Milan, and make known their object and 
‘wishes. After hearing from them their ob- 
ject, he said to them: Go and select any 
unoccupied plot of ground in my kingdom; 
‘bring me the owner’s name, with a survey 
of the plot of land desired and an appraised 
value of it.” They did so, and he sent for 
the owner, and asked him if he would cll 
the land for the price it was valued at. And 
he replied that he was willing to sell at the 
price, but he dared not do it. The king 
replied that he was aware of his objection; 
but said to bim: ‘‘ Convey the plot to the 
delegation and take your money, and I will 
stand between you and all harm.” He did 
and the chapel was built. Soon after this 
a Papal Bull came from the Vatican de- 
nouncing all parti:s having had a hand in 
transferring that property to a body of 
heretics,” excommunicating all of them 
from the Church, and sending them, one 
and all, from the king to the surveyor, to 
various number of years to purgatory. If 
the writer’s recollection is correct, the 
king’s sentence was 100,000 years. The 
king, on receiving the ‘‘ Bull,” sent for the 
Pope’s nuncio and showed him the “‘ Bull,” 
and sald to him: ‘‘ Say to your master, the 
Pope, that I will not allow any further in- 
terference of the Papacy in the ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil affairs in my kingdom; and if 
he ever attempts it again I will follow the 
course of Henry VIII of England, and 
separate my church from the Papacy and 
put myself at the head of*it. And 
you may add that I value the life and 
liberty of a Protestant as much as I do of 
a Catholic, and shall always tolerate the 
exercise of their religion in the same man- 
ner and degree that I do Catholics.” 

Emanuel, with his able counsel, Cavour, 
even while King of Sardinia, bad one grand 
object in view. That was the enfranchise- 
ment of Italy from its triple tyranny, and 
its unification under one Jiberal govern- 
ment. This was the one great object of 
their ambition; and, though Cavour did 
not live to see it substantially accomplished, 
as he died but a few months anterior to its 
successful accomplishment, the king lived 
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triple tyranny—Austrian, Ducal and Catho- 
lic—and united and free under one govern- 
ment, grounded on equal rights to all, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. 

Overtures were made to the king to re- 
turn to the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
from time totime; but he heroically refused 
to confess the justice of his excommunica- 
tion and the purgatorial sentence of the 
Papal Court. Nevertheless, we believe he 
died, though nominally a Catholic, a Pro- 
testant Christian, whose reward is in 
Heaven, in spite of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
doomed him to purgatorial fires for so many 
years. We say Cardinal Antonelli, for it is 
true that at that time Antonelli was in 
fact the Papacy. He ruled the Papal 
See for many years, owing to his powerful 
influence over His Holiness, Pius the IXth. 
Since his excommunication the king has 
allowed in Sardinia and United Italy toler- 
ation and the establishment of Protestant 
chapels in many of the cities of Italy, where: 
Christians of all denominations are as free 
to exercise their religion as in England or 
the United States. Protestantism owes a 
debt of gratitude to Emanuel and Count 
Cavour that they can never repay. It is 
not strange that Europe should have so 
nobly and gratefully sent delegations of 
condolence to Rome to attend the obse- 
quies of this noble monarch. 

Commencing in Sardinia, but now ex- 
tended to the Italian Peninsula, Protest- 
ant schools and churches are to be found 
in most of the cities of Italy, and eupport- 
ed in part by the public authorities; yet 
no CatHolics are excluded from the educa- 
tional charities on account of the religion 
of the pupils. And, indecd, many of the 
Catholic parents prefer sending their 
children to these nomiovally Protestant 
schools. The priesthood alone oppose; 
but this does not deter parents from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of these 
schools. While occupying an official posi- 
tion in France, during Cavour’s popular and 
official life, the writer fortunately became 
acquainted with hith and others, from 
whom he gained many incidents in the life 
and character of Victor Emanuel, some 
few of which gre noticed above. 
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Pre_uDE.—DRUNKENNESS IN LEGISLATI' N. 


Tue peril of the present hour in the Un'ted 
States and of many a moment in our crowded 
and hazardous future is bondage to uoeducated 
and bewildered opinion. God deliver us from 
a pickpocket Congress [great ap pluuse], a part 
of it drunk. [Applause]. 

Lest I seem to slunoer republican in: titutions, 
allow me to puttwo dignified political scenes 
itto contrast—one American ang the otber En- 
glish. Both are described by eye-wituesses, ‘A 
distinguished senator,”’ says a newspaper docu- 
ment, which is quoted from side to side of the 
land, ‘‘ strolled: back and foith with that spongy 
and uncertain action of the knees which plaia- 
tively suggests that one foot or the other has 
been caught ina skein of sewing-silk, Hi- arms 
went around every man he met in some maud- 
lin embrace, and both sides of his desk were 
neeced when he rose to vote. There was an- 
other senator, distinguished for his opposition 
to the pending bill, who displayed great anxiety 
‘to stiike out the second line of the word gov- 
ernment’ [shrieks of laughter]; finally, by 
help of diligent whispering, a man prompting 
and suppoiting on each side, gave his amend- 
ment correctly, dropped back in a drunken 
stupor. The amendment was voted down, He 
woke, rose, repeated his amendment [wild and 
uncontrollable merriment], repeated it the third 
time (senators around bim nearly crazy with 
mirth) [Senetors!], and at last persuaded in his 
befogged mind he tottered from group to group, 
denouncing the unfairness of a vote on his 
amendment ‘while I was down at dinner.’ 
He dined at 5. The amendment was voted on 
after 10, Stilla third senator, for 30 years the 
hovored leader of a great party in a great state, 
passed from his seat to the cloak-room and the 
cloak room to his seat only by wide-apart steps 
and supporting chairs, and when he reached 
his seat fell there intoa drunken sleep in one 
of the pauses of a debate in which he was ep- 
deavoring to joia, and did join when he awoke 
—having slept with a mao thundering at bim 
two feet from his desk—with incoherent ex- 
“*These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev 
JOSEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrange 
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clamations and doubtfal answers to a simple, 
plain, and easy question, There were other 
senators less noisy and further gone—one at full 

‘Jength on bis desk and chair—iegislating on 
the silver question as Congress insi:ts on legis- 
lating on thatand many other questions, ey’s 
shut and mouth wide open.”’ 

“Strike out the second line of the word gov- 
ernment!’ The congressional drunkard used a 
suggestive pbrase. I cannot vouch for the 
literal correctness of every word in this record; 
but no one doubts its substantial accuracy. 
Macaulay describes the corresponding En-lish 
scene, and every syliable in the picture has a 
vivid, trustworthy gleam: 


“Lord Norreys was whiatling and making 
all corts of nolee:, Lord Maidstone was so ill- 
mannered that I hone he was drunk, At last, 
after much grossly indecent conduct, at which 
Lord Eliot exor’ssed bis disguat to me, a fn- 
rious outbreak took place. O’Connell was so 
rudely interrupted that he used the expression 
‘ beastly bellowinge.? Then rose such au up- 
roar as po mob at Convent Garden Theater, no 
crowd of Chartists in front of a hustings, ever 
equaled. Men on both sides sto »d up, shook 
their fists. and baw!ed at the top of their voices, 
O’Connell raved like a mad bull; and our peo- 
ple—I for one—while regretting and condemn- 
ing his violence, thought it much extenuated 
by the provocation. Charles Butler spoke 
with talent, as he always does ; and with earn- 
estness, dignity, and propriety, which he 
scarcely ever does, ‘If,’ said Lord Maidstone 
to O'Connell, ‘the word beastly is retracted, [ 
shall be satisfied. If not, I shall not be satis- 
fied.’ ‘I do not care whether the noble lord is 
satisfied or not.’ ‘Tf wish you would give me 
gatisfaction.’ ‘I advise the noble lord to carry 
bis liquor meekly.’ At last the tumult ended, 
from absolute physical weariness. It was past 
‘one, and the steady bel!owers of the opposition 
had been bowling from six o’clock, with little 
Hoterruption, I went home with a headache 
‘and rotin high spirits.” 


The date of this English scene is 18389. 

Thateof the American is 1878, 

The American scene is ia the Upper House, 
The British is in the Lower House. Where is 
drunken disorder the more dangerous, in the 
Senate at Washington, the Upper House of a 


republic, or in the Lower House of Great 
In which place are drunken legis- 


Britain? 
Jators the worst mischief, under the form of 
government which exists in England or under 
that which belongs to America? You would 
have been surprised if this scene which Ma- 
caulay describes had oceurred in the House of 
Lords ; but our Senate, if its bight of dignity 


is measured by the power it possesses, is a 


loftier body than the House of Lords. 


Is it aflirmed that we ought not to be trou- 
bled by this last scene in the Senate, because 
things were worse thirty and fifty years ago 
there? Itis said that in 1830 in the cloak-rooms 


in nightsessions whisky was kept on tap, and a 
‘tin cup allowed to swim on the surface of the 
liquor insid+ the barrel or the can. 


of the Government refuse to furnish intoxicat- 


ing liquors to their guests, and that such a 
fashion was never before authoritatively set in 
It is said that we ought to take 
heart from the fact that these shameful scenes 
uré exciling remark now, while they would 
not have done so thirty or forty years 


Washington. 


ag). I undertake to affirm that there is no 
mcre houorin the Senate now than there was 
fifty years avo, when habits of inebriation were 
worse. It takes more courage to-day to fall 
into beastly habits in a senator’s chair than 
it did fifty or thirty years ago, for public 
light has increased on this theme. Is there 
bow more honor in public life than at that 
period of our history which preceded the over- 
throw of sound civil service regulations? We 
have had since Washtngton’s election to the 
presidency forty years of very good manage- 
ment of our civil service, and fifty years of very 
bad; and the bonor of public men seems to 
have been lowered vastly within the last fifty 
years, 48 compared even with what it ws 
under Jefferson, and especially with what it 
was under Washington. Although men in 
Washington’s day drank more than now; 
although they drank more through Adams’s day, 
‘and Jetferson’s day, and Madison’s and Mon- 
roe’s, it is certain that senatorial drankenness 
to-day is a keener proof of lack of honor tnan 
it once was, Have inebriate congressmen any 
account to settle with their constituents » Has 
the day gone by when it isa good electione 
iog argument for a candidate in this co 
that he gets drunk ? 


er- 
untry 





Tue Lecture. 


Pliny the Younger had two favorite villas— 
ove in sight of the Mediterranean and another 
at the edge of the Apennines. He was a 
pagan; but it was his fortune to write to the 
Emperor Trajan a famous letter, describing the 
habits of the Early Christiaus, He wrote an- 
other letter, which ought to be famous, andthe 
subject of it is his wife. 


“She loves me. the surest ledge of her 
tue, and adds tothis a wonderfal Sepodiiion 
to learning, which sbe has acquired fiom her 
affection to me. She reads my writings 
Studies them, and even gets them by heart. 

ou would smile to se@ the concern she is in 
when I have a cause to plead and the joy she 
shows when itis over. She finds means io have 


But it is 
affirmed that in 1878 the three highest officers 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


the first news brought her of the euccers I meet 
with in court. If I recite anythiog in public, 
she cannot refrain from placiog herself private 

ly in some corner to hear. Sometimes she ac- 
companies my verses With the lute, without any 
master except love—the best of fustractors, 
From these instances I take the mo;t certain 
omens of our perpetual and increasing happt- 
ness, tioce ber affection is not founded on my 
youth or person, which must gradually decay ; 
but she {fs in love with the immortal part of 
me.”—(Piiny the Younger, ‘‘ Letter Concern- 
ing his Wife, Calpuroia, to her Aunt,’’) 


Thus reads a letter which we find in the rub- 
bish produced as old Rome began to crumble 
aud as ber walls fell, the ghastly secrets drop- 
ping down in the débris, which has not heen all 
shoveled away yet from the foundations 
either of her evil or of her good. There the 
letter sparkles like a gem; but itis pagan io 
every angle and in every flash of light. 


Go with me nowinto the most pagan por- 
tion of our modern bistory—ihe period repre- 
sented by the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion—and rake over the débris produced by the 
fall of the Bastile. Old secrets came to view 
when that prison of tyranny was sacked. Long- 
buried despair found voice, Read this portion 
of anold letter, and contrast it with Pliny’s: 
“Tf, for my consolation, Monseigneur would 
grant me,” says one of the prisoners, ‘for the 
sake of God and the most Blessed Triality, that 
I could have news of my dear wife, were it 
only her name on acard, to show that she is 
alive, it were the greatest consolation I could 
receive, and I should forever bless the great- 
ness of Monseigneur.” ‘‘ Poor prisoner,’’ says 
Carlyle—stern Scotchman, tender as any drop 
of dew and yet bold as any Hon—‘ poor pris- 
oner, who namest thyself Quéret Deméry and 
bast no other history, sbe is dead—that dear 
wife of thine—and thou art dead! ’Tis fifty 
years since thy breaking heart put this ques- 
tion, to be heard now first, and long heard in 
the hearts of mev.”—(Carlyle, ‘' Toe French 
Revolution,” Vol. I, Buok V, chap. vil.) 

I am to ask you to assemble to day in Pliny’s 
villa, and I wish youto briog with you this 
French prisoner, and also Hampden, from the 
death-field yonder at Cha'grove Bridge, where 
he met Rupert. You know Hampden was a 
close associate of Cromwell's, and that, attack- 
ing the enemy’s ranks, he received two balle, 
which entered the shoulder and were de- 
flected into his body. His head drooped and 
his bands sunk on the neck of his borse. He 
rode feebly off the field; and tradition, Ma- 
caulay says, represents him as looking up, put- 
tiog his hand upon his forebead, and gazing 
long upon the manor-house of his fatber in- 
law, from which in his youth he bad taken 
away bis wife, Elizabeth, and he tried to go 
there to die.—(Macaulay, “‘ Essays.” Lord Nu- 
gent’s ‘‘Memorials of Hampden.) Stern 
Puritan, no doubt, a wilted nature, desiccated 
bya false creed, you say; but Hampden’s 
figure there, striving in death to ride toward 
the home from which be carried off bis bride, ts 
dignified as John Milton’s, digtified as Crom- 
well’s, and as litt'e desiccated ag either, 
Bring Hampden, bring the poor French pris- 
oner, and bring one other person to Piiny’s 
villa. Cornelia, wife of Titus Gracchus, the 
mother of the renowned Roman Graccbi, lived 
ina house which was ooce assailed by two 
serpents. The augur said that, if the male 
serpent was allowed to escape and the other 
killed, Cornelia would die before ber husband ; 
but that, if the female was allowed to escape 
and the male killed, the husband would dle 
first. Titus Gracchus, than whom there has 
bever been a more affectionate husband, al- 
though a pagan, told the augurs at once to put 
fortune on the side of his wife. He trusted 
the augurs, and their prophecy did happen to 
come true. He died before his wife, and left 
her with twelve children, among them the cel- 
ebrated Gracch!. She rejected every offer of 
marriage, because she said that ber marriage 
with Titus Gracchus coutinued. She was of- 
fered the hand of Ptolemy, King of Egypt; 
but, says Valerius Maximus, old pagan: “ The 
buried ashes of her busband seemed to lie so 
cold at her heart that the splendor of a diadem 
and all the pomp of arich kingdom were not 
able to warm {t so as to make {t capable of re- 
ceiving the impression of a new Jove.” 

Bring Hampden, bring the French prisouer, 
bring Cornelia, bring the Pompeiian daughter, 
of wkom we heard lately, bring Panthea, 
bring Phocion’s wife. Sit down here in 
Pliny’s villa, in sight of the Mediterranean, or 
sit down in that other residence of his, gazing 
oa the Apennines, and watch his face .and 
theirs, while I read t so sets of propositions. 
- E-will summarize first in Pliny’s presence, and 
\ fm that of Phocion’s wife and Panthea and 
} Cornelia, what I suppose to be the dictate of 
| ‘natural law concerning the details of marriage. 
+ ITkoow what I venture; but I am assembling 
*this pagan tribunal in order that we may have 
an unprejudiced hearing. It is supposed that 
those who in modern times have received a 
Whristian education cannot decide on this 
t pic without prejudice. Therefore, I have 
@autbered here a jury before which, in con- 
W@ -asted propositions, I am willing to put scier- 





tific thought and unscientific concerning mar- 
riage, 
1. Pagan {deals of marriage make a supreme 
affection its only natural basis. 
Cornelia bows her head, so does Panthea, so 
does Phocion’s wife. Are there any free- 
lovers that dare peep into the door of Pliny’s 
villa, after having heard his letter? Do they 
open a crevice or some window, and peer in 
leeringly, to find where the secrets are here 
that justify their contempt of human nature 
and their unwillingness to believe that there 
are cound hearts on the planet? If they look 
through this lattice, if they gaze through that 
crevice of a door yonder, if behind them any 
of the old Roman patrons of the Saturnalia 
stand, let both the ancient and modern pagans 
look into the face of this jury while I plead 
my cause. Ido not wish to speak in a corver. 
Pagan ideals led this Panthea, this Cornelia, 
this Pliny, this daughter of Pompeiito make 
a supreme affection the basis of marriage, and 
they were acting from almighty instinct ; they 
were utterivug the voice of untutored human 
nature ; they certainly spoke without Chris- 
tian prejudice, 
2. A supreme affection can exist only be- 
tween two. | 
Cornelia thinks that this holds good even 
after the death of one of the two. Iam not 
asking her tou make a rule of that proposition. 
There may be a second supreme affection, and 
perbaps a third; but [ am not one of those 
who revere a second as a first, nora third asa 
second. [Applause.] There were Roman poets 
who beld up to contempt certain ladies who 
counted their years by the number of their di- 
vorces. If you wish to bring to Pliny’s coun- 
tenance, or to that of Phocion’s wife, or to 
that of Cornelia a look of supreme scorn and 
loathing, recite to them the deeds of those 
black spirits of the corrupt Neronie Roman 
daysr. Wesnee the faces of these women yon- 
der through the lattice and crevice and the 
doors ; and side by side with them those of 
the Brisbanes and the Swinburnes, our modern 
pagaos. [Applause.] I know where I am 
speaking aod over what thin ice I pass; but it 
is not the custom of any one who reveres sci- 
ence to avold difficulties. I have now thrown 
away the use of the whole right wing of the 
army, which [ might ask for as my support. I 
believe in the Christian ideals. - They, by and 
by, will be brought before us here for Pliny’s 
consideration. They are, to my mind, as the 
noon compared with a rush-ligot when put 
into contrast with these, the best outcome of 
pagan ideals. But I throw away the right 
wivg, use only the left wing of the army, come 
out here upon the field to combat these lies 
and this blasphemy; and, with only the left- 
hand wing, it is as easy to defeat the modern 
pagans as it was for Pliny to defeat the ancient, 
for he had only the left-hand wing. 


8. In the very nature of the case, therefore, 
siuce a supreme affection is the only natural 
basis of marriage, the law of monogamy is 
scientifically justified. 

It has already been shown here that the law 

of coe qual heredity justifies monogamy. Long 
before great Nature awakens in any animal 
moral consciousness, it begins to weed out 
polygamy, even from the brute race; and 
when at last your king of the forest appears, 
tbe lion is a monogamist. We find that as the 
avimals rise in the scale there are more and 
more hints inthe direction of the social ar- 
rangements which afterward show themeelves 
to be natural inthe human case ; and that thus, 
from the earliest development of life up to its 
highest, Nature—by which we mean always 
God's will expressed in bis works—prepares a 
place for the human home and for supreme 
affections between two. Even your Sweden- 
borg, whom it was my sad duty to criticise on 
a few points, says there is such a thing on the 
globe as a supreme, heavenly, conjugal affec- 
tion between two. This is a fact of history, of 
human experience, absolutely indisputable. 
Now, since this style of affection can exist 
only between two, the law of monogamy is 
scientifically justified. Swedenborg’s best biog- 
rapher is William White; and yet let me 
assure any who think that I have not read 
enough on the topic that this biographer 
says that, if Swedenborg’s ideas on some other 
subjects were carried into execution, there is 
hardly a marriage ov the globe that might not 
be broken ap by lufamy. He says, moreover, 
that Swedenborg treated with absolute heart- 
less: ss Ove class of women—any one of whom 
might be your sister! 

4. It follows, also, that until a supreme af- 
fection exists a marriage cannot take place 
patura!ly. ‘ 

Pliny assents to this, for this is the rule he 
followed. 80 do Himpden, and the Freuch 
prisoner, and the Pompeiian daughter. 

5. Tne fact of the existence of a suprem:s 
affection between twois tobe ascertained by 
adequate tests, 

6. When only those who have an adequately 
tested supreme affection for each otber are 
marriei, co fandamentally unhappy marriages 





will_occur, 


5 


7. Every marriage without a supreme affec- 
tion is against natural and ought to be against 
social law. 
8. When marriages are natural, according to 
this definition, the best possible means for the 
preservation of the: best of the race are 
brought into action. 
9. When marriages are natural, according to 
this definition, childrea’s rights are likely to be 
adequately protected. 
10. When marriage is natural, according to 
this definition, the family obtains in marriage 
its scientific justification. 
11. When marriages and families are nat- 
ural, in this sense, all infidel attacks on the 
family become futile and blasphemous from 
the point of view of the scientitic method. 
We look through the lattice-work, and find 
that we have interested listeners among the 
social quacks and pagans of ancient and 
modern times. I donot make broad charges ; 
but I undertake to say this, taat I have not 
met, thus far in life, any advocate of the blas- 
pbemous doctrines in the social range of phi- 
losophy who has not been more or less a prac- 
tiser of infamous theories. [Applause.] Ua- 
happy, unnatural marriages make people de- 
claim against natural marriages. But how do 
unhappy marriages occur? By violation of 
natural law, proclaimed in all the deepest in- 
stincts—rough, haphazard, audacious vio- 
lation of the most sacred instincts of man and 
woman! The inberent penalty of an unnat- 
ural marriage is fitly characterized as the 
hottest human Gehenna on this planet ; and 
men roasted there, women grilled on that grid- 
iron, are indeed likely to clamor about their 
troubles. And yet they violated great Nature 
at first; came into a red-hot cage, where they 
* might have known its bars were blazing iron, 
had they put hands or eyes on the grating at 
the first. We have instincts that warn us oat | 
of such cages! If men, shutting their eyes ; 
if women, tearing out the instincts of the 
deepest soul, will plunge into cages of that 
sort, why, the fault is with the people that 
plunge io, and not with thecages. [Laughter. ] 
I thank God that marriages without supreme 
affection are cages of red-hotiron. [Applause. ] 
Wendell Phillips said yesterday, in this city, 
that all the blackness of the picture of evilin 
great cities pleased him, for the perils of de- 
mocracy are its safety. So I msy say that the 
sufferings of unnatural marriages are God’s 
proclamation of their unpaturalness. [Ap- 
plause.}] Since the world beguo, have bot 
people enough writhed in the red-hot cages of 
marriages without affection to teach the race 
the wisdom of the burned child who dreads 
the fire? Ifour eavesdroppers want eympathy, 
they had better ask me for it, rather than 
Pliny. [{Laughter.] They had better ask me, 
because I have been brought up ia an age of 
luxury, when advanced thought is in the air, 
and when more than one state of the Ameri- 
can Union relaxes the divorce laws to a poiot 
resembling that style of legislation which 
Augustus Cesar tried to prevent. Pliny here 
has made pleas against just such divorce laws 
ascertain American commonwealths have bad 
foisted upon thelr statute-books in moments 
of carelessness. 

Ido not believe the deliberate sentiment of 
America jastifies lax divorce laws; but, in varl- 
ous ways, this topic not having had the agita- 
tion it deserves, we havo allowed the deform- 
ers to get a hearing, and their conspiracies to 
obtain power, until we are disgraced in certain 
commonwealths by a loxuess of divorce legis- 
lation, of which our Woolsey is obliged to 
devote a volume to exposing the errorsand the 
dangers ; and he holds up old Rome at its best 
to shame us. Edmund Burke once was obliged 
to oppose in Parliament an unfortunate mar- 
riage law. He closed a passage of marvelous 
eloquence by these words: ‘‘ Why do I speak 
of parental feeling ? The ehildren are parties 
to be considered in this legislation. The mover 
of this bill bas no child.”” Charies James 
Fox, in the same debate, rushed forward, 
with his contagious fire of manner and of 
thought and emotion, to the speaker’s desk 
aud took up the bill. The original draft was 
not so bad; but amendments had been thrust 
into it which altered itin a manner to make 
the whole detestable. Fox lifted up the bill 
before the gaze of Parliament. The amend- 
ments were written in red ink ; the original in 
black. Shaking the parcbment there, Fox 
recited Shakespeare’s words : 

“Look! in this place ran Cassius’s dagger through 

See whata rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this the well-beloved Brotus s:abb’d ; 

And, as he pluck'd the cars’d steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it.” 

Ip the same way | would shake before Boston 
certain Christian regulations originally char- 
acterizing our legislation on divoree, andthen, 
pointing out the red amendments whichhave 
been thrust into the Connecticut end the 
Indiana parchments, I shall be jostified by you 
and by history in saying: “‘ Through this the 
well-beloved modern pagan stabbed. Mark how 
the blood has followed the accutsed steel.” 
{ Applause. ] 
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riages are natural, according to this definition, 
children’s rights are likely to be but poorly 
protected. But we now hear a serpentine 
whisper from under this crevice and under 
this lattice; ‘‘ Let children be taken care of by 
the state.”” [{Laughter.] I am afraid of my 
jury when I look into Cornelia’s face, ‘‘The 
state!” Pliny says: ‘‘There would be no 
state if there were no family!’ [Applaure.]} 
While we recall Burke’s words, there is an- 
other whisper: ‘Let marriage be discoluble 
at will.’ Burke says again, coming here in the 
air: “‘ Thisepeaker hasnochildren.’’ ‘“Or,’’ 
says Cornelia, “if she has, her heart is that 
of the ostrich, that leaves her eggs in the sand, 
and knows nothiog of the loftiest impulse of 
Nature, aside from marital affection—maternal 
love.”” [Great applause. ] 

An unnataral, bideous whisperer, coming up, 
it would seem, from the volcanié rifts, or 
somewhere from the Pompeiian ashes, out of 
which iofamies are dug up to-day, addresses 
Pliny, avd Phocion’s wife, and Panthea, and 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi: ‘Let us 
have acommunity. Let use have complex mar- 
riage.’’ ‘What is your vame?’”’ *‘ Noyes.” 
‘Where were you educated?’ “ At Andover 
Theological Semiuary.”’* What a fall is there ! 
[Applause. ] 

* Him the Almighty Power 
Huried headlong flaming from the etherial sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

. . . . * 

Nine times the space that measures day and night, 
To mortal man. He, with his horrid crew, 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf; 

° ° * buthis doom 
Reserved him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him, ‘Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate,” 

—(Milton’s * Paradise Lost,” Book II, 44—58.) 

The ghostly propositions of socialism receive 
only bisses from our pagan jury; for, when we 
question this ioterlocutor, we find him saying 
that maternal love must be uprooted. ‘Our 
system is to give no mother the care of her 
children, Christianity has made all things 
common.” We call bither Neavder, There is 
a pa- age in the New Testament which affirms 
that at a certain period the Early Church 
made all things common, But Neander says it 
is perfectly evident from the context that this 
cvataios no declaration of communism of any 
surt; that the subsequent institutions of the 
apostles are all in the line of sound thought 
aud the ideals of all time; and that every at- 
tempt to twist out of that part of the Bible 
authority for socialism is not only idiocy, but 
blasphemy. But this man does vot hear Nean- 
der. Your poor interrupter yonder in the 
crevice thinks Neander was prejudiced, He 
was Christian. And Pliny will walk forward, 
and Cornelia, Phocion’s wife, and this Pom- 
peiian daughter, Hampden, and the French 
prisoner. Al] of them will rise, and come with 
Pliny forward, and look iuto this man’s face. 
He is not there when they reach the place! 
[Applause.} I hold in my hand a report made 
lately by the Synod of Central New York, and 
drawn by a professor of Hamilton College, 
summitg up facts which I cannot recite here 
aud running a red-crooked thunderbolt 
through that infamy of Oneida; and I hope 
that soon what scholarship and piety have al- 
ready done for this loathsome scandal will 
be done by legislation. [Applause. A loud 
voice; * Amen,”’] 


Previous to the lecture Mr. Cook read the 
following statement and request: 

“The undersigned are of opinion that many 
important errors of fact in criticisms on the 
Monday Lectureship are misleading the public. 
Wiil Mr. Cook bave the kindness to poiot out 
the more important of them?”’ 

This, Mr. Cook said, was signed by doctors of 
divinity. One of the signatures was that of a 
theological professor. On account of the great 
respectab'lity of this request, he would venture 
to take a few minutes after one o’clock to re- 
ply to errors of fact which are misleading the 
public, [Applause.] After the Doxology bad 
been eung, at the close of the lecture, Mr. Cook 
spoke as follows: 

Io view of the ‘‘many important errors of 
fact’? which, as the learned gentlemen who 
have made me submit to an interpellation 
assert, ‘are misleading the public in criticisms 
on the Monday Lectureship,” I am reminded of 
the saying of a diplomatic sage: “If you wish 
to injure amap, you should say what is prob- 
able, as well as what is true.” 

1, Itis most blunderingly proclaimed that 
Mr. Cook is a pautheist. (In reply to the 
charge of pantheism, see the distinction be, 
tween the Divine Immanence and the Divine 
Travscendency, discussed in ‘ Blology,’’ pp. 
878—880. ) 

2. Ic is asserted with equal accuracy that 
Mr. Cook is a materialist. 

In the form ia which these charges are 
made, they flatly contradict and refute each 
other. 

8. It 1s blunderingly proclaimed. that Mr. 
Cook affirms that rationalism is on the de- 
cline in Germany. What he sald*is that it is 
@o the decline in the German universities 
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among ‘those whose special study is theol- 
ogy” (Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1875, p. 769) 
—a very different proposition. Over and over 
the language used here speaks of “specialists 
in religious science," or ‘‘ the decline of ration- 
alism among theological experts,’’ or the great- 
est authorities in exegetical research.—(“‘ Tran- 
scendentalism,” p, 29, and ‘‘ Orthodoxy,” pp. 
838—840.) Buta young writer, who, it seems, 
has bern for a short time professor in one of 
our smallest New England colleges, overlooks 
utterly this wide and reiterated distinction, 
and summarizes Mr. Cook’s position by the 
phrase: ‘‘ Rationalism is on the decline in 
Germany.”’—(New Englander, March, p. 245.) 
This proposition, for which Mr. Cook is 
no more reeponsible than for the assertion 
that the man in the moon, {fs an Hegelian, 
the haughty critic goes on to combat elab- 
orately by painetaking history and statistics. 
The real proposition which this lectureship 
defends, and which has great importance, be- 
cause of the power of specialists to lead all 
scholarly thought in Germany, the critic never 
attacks once. Nor does he attack one of the 
seven acknowledged facts Mr, Cook pub- 
lished in an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
(October, 1875) in support of this proposition, 
and which never have been’ questioned by 
criticism through the two years since that 
article was given to the public on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Besides, the circumstance 
that the relative number of theological stu- 
dents has diminished in Germany is brought 
forward, as if it were new to Mr, Cook, The 
latter, as you are all aware, has himeelf fully 
discussed this state of facts, and explained it 
in the eightieth Monday lecture—the last in 
the book entitled ‘‘ Orthodoxy” (pp. 838—341), 
On the basis of this inexcusable misconception 
of Mr. Cook’s meaning, the critic endeavors, 
through page after page,to raise the pre- 
sumption that the Monday Lecturesbip is in- 
cautious in its statements. It is amazing to 
find such utterly and baldly careless or unfair 
criticism in the New Hnglander and proceed- 
ing from a professor. I do not know what 
Yale College has against me, except that I left 
it and went to Harvard. [ was not turned out 
of Yale [laughter and applause], and intend 
not to deserve to be. 

4. The Monday Lectureship speaks neither 
to nor for ministers. This has been asserted 
again and again, until the proposition must be 
wearisome, Over and over it has been pro- 
claimed here that this Lectureship is only an 
outlook committee, making reports which 
must be tested and taken for what they are 
worth, Your lecturer has no relatives in this 
audience, He hires nobody to come here. 
He never asked a favor of newspapers, and 
never will, although he has been treated 
royally by them all. [Applause] But this 
critic says that ‘it is understood that Mr. 
Cook ts persoually responsible for this pub- 
lished demand of attention, on the ground of 
established pre-eminence in the world of 
scholarship, Mr. Cook, through the extray- 
agance of his claime, forces a strictness of 
criticilem be would otherwise have avoided,’”’— 
New Englander, March, p. 237.) 

All this is strangely inaccurate. It is one of 
the felicities of discussion in this Lectureship 
that itis utterly free from the bondage of be- 
iog, or of wishing to be, representative or offi- 
clal. Mr, Cook bas asked no one to be reepon- 
sible for what is uttered here, Except by 
wholly voluntary expressions, no one is thus 
responsible. 

The lecturer on this platform ran some little 
risk, and runs it yet. He refused to take any 
parish; and it was his opinion that possibly 
there might be interest enough in certain great 
themes, on the relations between religion and 
science, to pay a man a small income—not 
enough to provide for a family, but enough to 
take care of a single person, living pretty near 
the sky. [Laughter.] That was the plan of 
life on which he came to this city, He asked 
nobody’s financial support. At the pres- 
ent moment he lectures in this Temple at 
a loss of two hundred dollars every time he 
speaks. So says his lecture agent. Excuse me 
for speaking on this point; but when I am ac- 
cused, as I am again and again in the skeptic- 
al sheets, of standiog here asa mercenary, then 
I beg leave to point to past voluntary risks and 
present voluntary losses. [Applause.] Of 
course, I kpow that a base-line in Boston is 
worth something toa lecturer in the United 
States; but when a man bes given a hundred 
lectures consecutively in this city, on difficult 
topics, and printed fifty-five of them, he is 
tested about as adequately as most lecturers 
are before they feel under their feet a sufficient 
ground-work for their effort. [Applause.] 

5. This critic asserts that the intuitions are 
not everything, and that Mr. Cook falls into 
confusion of thought by bringing forward 
instinct, experience, and syllogism as co-ordi- 
nate tests of truth. The critic informs Mr, 
Cook that syllogism stands on self-evident 
truth; an amazing proposition, which I never 
beard before! It was my fortune to spend the 
larger part of my leisure for two years in An- 





dover Seminary, where I spent four years in 
reading on logic exclusively; and this propost- 
tion that syllogism rests on the intuitions I 
had seen before I fell upon it in the Neu Zn- 
glander, But when I make instinct and ex- 
periment co-ordinate with the intuitions I 
mean to put a check upon the hozy theorizing 
of trapscendentalism, falsely so called. All 
a priori reasoning, all argument from self- 
evident truth, must be tested by experience. 
All I mean, as this audience well knows, is 
that we must take these four tests and find an 
agreement between them, before we can feel 
that the earth is firm under our feet. It is 
wholly false to assert that all the fout tests 
have not been used bere. The definition of 
these different tests was distorted in the re- 
view; and, of course, it is easy, from a dis- 
torted definition, to draw ludicrous inferences. 

6. It is asserted that Mr. Cook adopts Dr. 
Samuel Clarke’s famous argument for the 
proof of the divine existence. He does not 
adopt it, has never said that he does, and has 
referred to it only as an illustration. 

7% It is said that Mr, Cook has falsely quoted 
Plato, The interpretation that this platform 
has put upon Plato is precisely that of Jowett; 
and Iam willing that the original Greek should 
be placed under the microscope [laughter], 
if you wish to combat Jowett. For one, I had 
rather agree with Jowett than with my critic. 
(Laughter. } 

8. I am also accused of misrepresenting 
Leibnitz. On the point where I cited him it 
would not make apy difference if I had mis- 
quoted him; but I happen on that point to be 
thoroughly in accord with Julius Miiller, and 
I had rather agree with that foremost theolo- 
gian of the German universities than with any 
professor in any small New England college. 
{Laughter.] { suppose you have heard of 
Dickens’s description of the steamboat ‘‘Aga- 
wam,”’ he saw on the Connecticut. He said it 
was half-pony power, and eighteen feet short 
and nine feet narrow, being neither long nor 
wide. Iam not referring to the college, for 
which 1 have reverence and affection; but to 
the philosophy represented by this critic. 
(Laughter and applause.| 

9. But it is asserted that Mr. Cook has mis- 
represented John Stuart Mill; because it has 
been implied here, as Dr. McCosh has taught 
over and over, that Mill implicitly admits the 
existence of self-evident truth, guaranteed to 
us by something above experience. A news- 
paper, which I respect for some things, but not 
for its scholarship or orthodoxy, assailed me 
week after week, and called on me to point 
out where Mill makes any such assertion as 
that any of our beliefs may be ‘' primordial.” 
Finally, fo the ninety-sixth Monday lecture, I 
made elaborate citations here—it was in the 
lecture beginning with the St. Lawrence, the 
ice breaking up in the spring ; and since then 
Thave heard nothing on that point, although 
the charge had previously run through several 
newspapers, ° 

10. As to the authorship of an extract from 
Carlyle’s remarks on Darwin, a virulent attack 
has been made on this Lectureship, and is com- 
pletely answered. A distinguished literary 
gentleman writes tome: “For myself, I can 
assure you thut I have the most unreserved 
confidence in the lady who wrote the letter. I 
kuow, as well as we can know anything we do 
not see and hear ourselves, that Mr. Carlyle 
said what you have quoted, in a conversation, 
I know this lady is intimate with the De Mor- 
gans, whom I also know, and who live a door 
or two from Carlyle and are intimate with him, 
I will give you any etatement you need to sub- 
stantiate your quotation.” A well-known 
American, a public man, was with this lady 
whsn the conversation occurred, and assisted 
in making a record of it; and he inthe strong- 
est terms indorses the language as authentic. 
The extract was first published in America. 
It was copied into a Scottish newspaper, as a 
letter from Carlyle, and thence into the London 
Times. The Spencer and Leckey party in Lon- 
don circles obtained from Carlyle a denial that 
he wrote such a letter; but not that such a 
conversation occurred, Ruskin has cited the 
words, and expressed the opinion that they 
will be long remembered. Mr. Cook has been 
bitterly assailed because his taste coincided 
with Ruskin’s as to the propriety of diffusing 
this public information, 

11. When I call at Osgood’s publishing 
house, and meet the gentleman there whose 
duty it is.to cut out book notices from all 
quarters of the land, for the firm, who has the 
whole field in view, sometimes I ask him how 
the battle goes. He is a most competent 
assistant of the renowned firm ; and the other 
day, having that question euddenly put to bim, 
when he had no time to arrange a favorable 
reply, he said: ‘‘ Why, about pinety per cent. 
of all the reviews are favorable, and only ten 
per cent., or perhaps less, if both sides of the 
Atlantic are taken into view, are unfavorable.” 
In summing up the criticisms thus far upo 
that portion of the: Monday lectures which 
touch biology, I find that the specialists wh 
have expressed an opinion on that fraction 
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the discussions here are six, First, ex-Pres- 
ident Thomas Hill has written a review of the 
lectures on biology; and it is favorable from 
beginning toend. He is assuredly a special- 
ist in philosophy. He isa great authority and 
a discoverer in mathematical research. He 
has given unusual attention to biological 
science. Next, Professor McCrady, who was 
one of the successors of Agassiz, but 
who had trouble with the Darwinian party 
at Cambridge, as did Agassiz himself, and 
is now professor of biology in the University 
of the South, has written a review, as many of 
you know; and it is, with the exception of a 
few criticisms on minor points, favorable. 
Dr. George M. Beard, afecturer before the New 
York Medical School, and mentioned with 
honor by Carpenter for original research in 
biology, bas published a learned work of three 
hundred pages, which has been translated into 
German, with high commendation, by a pro- 
fessor at the University of Jena. This expert 
has written two reviews of ‘‘ Biology,” and 
both of them favorable. He is the man who 
read the final proof-sheets of that book— 
every page of them—before it was issued. 
Professor Bowne, of Boston University, who 
has published a work on Herbert Speucer, 
which is one of the best volumes that can be 
referred to on that whole topic, has reviewed 
“Blology’’ favorably. He has found fault 
with it on a few points, and I am glad he has ; 
but affirms that one or two critic'sms made by 
him would now be changed, in view of subse- 
quent discussions here. 

Possibly I ought to say that [ hold in my 
hand a letter from a distinguished physician of 
London, Dr. J. M. Winn, which begins: ‘* My 
friend, Lionel Beale, kindly loaned me your 
‘Boston Lectures on Biology’ to read.” I bad 
asked for no opinion from Lionel Beale. He 
was not ashamed to show them to his friend, 
at least. ‘This must be my apology for writ- 
ing to you and expressing the great gratifica- 
tion I have derived from a perusal of your 
triumphant reply to the arguments of the 
materialists derived from physical science,” 

But [ have, on the other hand, been crit- 
icised anonymously, and, as I think, not very 
fatally, even if a great name be behind the 
article. I take up a Hartford paper, and I 
read : 

‘Tt is now asserted that the severe review of 
Joseph Cook’s ‘ Biology’ in the January New 
Englander was not written by Professor Ata 
Gray, the eminent botanist, but by a Professor 
Wright, of Andover. If this is true, the in- 
dorsement given tothe article by the editors, 
= from a ‘prominent scientist,’ was mislead- 
ng. 

I beg leave to thank the Hartford news- 
paper for having published an assertion I have 
heard from doctors of divinity on the street 
for two weeks; but I must beg leave also to 
say that there is no “ Professor Wright” in 
Andover. 

It thus appears that out of six persons who 
have criticised ‘‘ Biology,’’ as specialists, five 
are for it. 

12. The great blunder which the few unfayor 
able critics of ‘* Biology” fall into is, that they 
overlook the distinction drawn here between 
the two questions ‘‘Does Death End All?” 
and ‘Is the Soul Immortal ?”’ These inquiries 
are by no means synonymous. Answer the 
first in the negative and you have not proved 
that the second is to be answered in the 
affirmative. It is true, however, that a neg- 
ative answer to the first greatly facilitates an 
affirmative answer tothe second. Answering 
the first negatively removes objections to an 
affirmative answer of the other. I[ discuss in 
“ Biology” the first question. I tijink there is 
evidence that the material’sts’ alleged proof 
that death does end allis not good for any- 
thing. This isthe central proposition of the book. 
Some of this proof is physiological; some 
psychological. The physiological part of it 
has been very significantly strengthened by 
the advances of microscopical and b‘ological 
science in the last thirty years, I think we 
can make it not only highly probable, but 
morally certain, from physiolog.cal and psy- 
chological argument, that death does not end 
all. So far, I depend on Reason. As to the 
second question, I depend on Revelation, inthe 
manner indicated in the private ‘‘creed'’ quoted 
in ‘ Biology’’ (p. 306). With the average mate. 
rialistic skepter, however, the point of 
most importance is to show from physt- 
ology tbat death does not end all. Up- 
on this point, therefore, I have concen, 
trated attention. Careless and narrow theo. 
logical and scientific critics think that I am 
discussing the second question, and claiming 
too much for the physiological argument, when 
I am only discusting the first. The principle 
involved in the argument used here is the 
usual ope, although some of the emphases are 
new. As Butler, in his *‘ Analogy,’’ endeavors 
to remove objections, aud then to bring for- 
ward the Scripture argument, so this discus- 
sion which I give to the first question is intend- 
ed to remove objections avd prepare the way 
for the scriptural argument on the second. 

Several critics have overlooked my distinc- 
tion between vitality and life, and so hsve at 
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tributed tome the preposterous notion that 
every cell sends a ghost into the unseen world. 
As tothe immortality of the instinct, 1 make 
no affirmations not contained in Butler’s and 
Agassiz’s well-known positions. I deny the 
pre-existence of the soul. The latter topic was 
discussed in detail in the 97th and 98th Boston 
Monday Lectures, to which 1 refer for a fuller 
statement of the distinction between vitality 
and life. 

It was my wholly undeserved fortune, the 
other day, to be elected to the Victoria Insti- 
tute, the philosophical society of Great Bri- 
tain, with the Earl of Shaftesbury for its presi- 
dent, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canon Liddon, and many specialists among its 
members; but I think that election must have 
occurred before the New Englander reached 
the other side of the water. [Laughter and 
applause. } 

“ Non talt auxrilio, nec defensorihus istis 
Tempus eget.” 


(Applause. ] 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF BALAAM’S 
COUNTRY. 


I 





BY PROFESSOR J. A, PAINE, 





In a recent article in this column respecting 
the whereabouts of Bilaam’s Country, Dr, 
Merrill says that the matter ought to be in- 
vestigated anew. He then proceeds to treat of 
certain facts and difficulties which have per 
plexed scholars ever since the revival of bib 
lical criticism and geography. Although it 
was not in his way to refer to any among 
the celebrated men in whose wake he follows, 
those who have believed differently from 
all the world on this topic deserve to be 
mentioned, 

Bilaam’s country, in which Pethor must 
fall, was Aram-naharaim, or the Mesopotamia 
of the Authorized Version, The question, 
therefore, really is: Where was Aram-naha- 
raim 9 and who are they who have been unable 
to regard it as the Greek Mesopotamia? Not 
to enumerate every one, they have been chiefly 
these. 


More than two centuries ago John Milton 
held Haran, a city of Aram-naharaim, to lie on 
the eouth or west of the Euphrates, between 
the river and Canaan on the Mediterranean 
Sea. From the standpoint of ‘ Paradise,” 
foretelling Abram, he sings : 


‘* And one peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be invoked, 
A nation from one faithful man to spring : 
Him on this side Euphrates yet resioing, 
Bred up in idoleworshIp. 
. * * *. ° * 
He strat: ht obeys, 
Not knowing to whtt land, yet firm believes. 
I see bim—but thou canst not—with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil, 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Haran.” 
—~ * Paradise Lost,” xi, 1—131. 


Thus Milton’s Ur of Chaldea lay on the side of 
Eden, ia the region of Urfd, above all others 
the traditional home of Abram ; in respect to 
which, iu his view, the Euphrates rolled be- 
fore Haran, He, therefore, believed Aram- 
naharim to Ife the other side of Euphrates, to- 
ward, bear, or in Syria proper, 

France in the seventeenth century pro, 
duceda learned and remarkable man, named 
Joun Hardouin (b. 1647 + 1729). His peculiar 
hypothesis concerning the orizin of the Classics 
is well known; yet he indulged others, one of 
which was that the Mesopotamia of the patri- 
archs lay on this side Euphrates, and was 
called Aram-naharaim, because falliog midway 
between that riverand the Jordan. This he 
maintained with these words: 


“A double migration on the pa 
ham is spoken of by Moses in Gums ina 
Stephen io Acts. The first, while yet his 
father was living, was made out of “Meso- 
potamia ot the Caaldees to the city Haran— 
Gen. xi, 31, 32; Acts vii, 3, 4—from the fact 
that Terah, beiog advanced in years, was not 
able to proceed further. The second, after the 
death of his father—Gen. xi, 82; xii 1, 4, 5: 
Acts vil, 5—was made out of Haran and out of 
the house of his father, out of Mesopotamia 
of Syria —_ of in Gen. xxviii, 6; Joshua 
xxiv, 3; Psalm Jix, 2), into the land of Canaan 
Wuen be had completed his seventy-filth year 
aod his father two hundred and five, Io books 
of the New Testament, indeed, a single Meso- 
potamia of Chaldea is spoken of. But in 
books of the Old Testament Mesopotamia is 
referred to Bytia solely, which is on this side 
Euphrates. Compare Psalm lix, 2 with II 
Kings viii, 3, and I Chron. xvill,3, Now the 
country in that region in early times was wout 
to be called not Mesopotamia, but of the Chal- 
dees, Whence in Judith fi, 14 concerning a 
portion of the army of Nebuchadnezzar it is 
said: ‘And Holofernes crossed the Eupbrates 


nd came to Mesopotamia clearly © Syrite 
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Haran, therefore, was not Carrhe, made 
famous by the disaster of Crassus, as the mul- 
titude, led astray by a certain resemblance of 


word, pronounces. For Pliny places Carrbe 
beyond the Euphrates (‘H. N.,’ v, 21), adjoining 
the prefecture of Mesopotamia. But Haran is 
rather Apamia, so far as we conclude respect- 
ing the site; or certainly some town of Cele- 
Syria. That territory may be styied Mesopo- 
tamia of Syria, because it lies between the 
see Marsya and Orontes.’’—‘* Qper Selecta,” 
p. 522, 


Not long after Hardouin, a German scholar, 
Hase, professor in Wiitemberg, in 1739, pub- 
lished a geographical and historical essay on 
“The Kingdom of David and of Solomon.” 
On this subject he says: 


“Tn respect to Aram-naharaim, even from 
the words it is perceived by no necessity to be 
employed for Mesopotamia, between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, I1t is eertain or snfficient- 
ly probable tbat it was so called from ‘rivera’ 
in the dual vumber, or from ‘tworivers.’ It 
one should search nearer Palestine for the rivers 
of this Aram-naharaim, there are not very many 
which may be referred to that region and are 
known tous, Our maps Jay them all down— 
» the Orontes, the Eleutherus, the Chrysorrhoas, 
irrigating Damascus, into which ceriain others 
flow coming from Antilebanon, the Casimicb, 
receiving the scanty Yentlus between the city 
Abyla and the river Letane, then the greater 
Letane, to which is joined a little stream 
watering the Bug’ah Valley. But, if the place 
be assigned to more distant regions yet, on 
this side Euphrates, there is the Orontes 
itself, carried down by an ample channel 
through several lakes—those of Emessa, 
Apamea, ete., iuto which also others flow, be- 
yond doubt, to us, however little known,”— 
(Coll., 252, 253.) 


On his maps not only did he withhold the 
name Aram-naharaim wholly from the Greek 
Mesopctamia beyond Euphrates ; but he wrote 
his words ARaM and Aramma over the region 
bounded by the Orontes on the north, the 
Chrysorrhoas on the eouth, and the Leontes 
with the Eleutherus on the west. On this 
water-shed his Aram-vabaratm, though un- 
written, logically and naturally falls. 

In 1753 Houbignant, a distinguished biblical 
critic in France, and memberof the Oratorian 
community in Paris, issued his well-known 
and greatly esteemed critical edition of the 
Hebrew Bible. At the passage Num. xxii, 4, 
while retaining Vy *33 in the text, he restored 
yoy inthe margin, and adopted ‘‘ Ammon”? 
in his rendering.— Pheturam [Pethor], que 
sita est prope fluvium, in terra filiorum 
Aminon,.” 

Without acknowledgment to his illustrious 
predecessors, these views were reviewed and 
made notorious, thirty-three years ago, by the 
eccentric Dr. Tiletone Beke, In a work of 
singular erudition, force, and elegance, he 
argued that Padan-aram and Aram vaharaim 
could not be the Mesopotamia of profave 
history, but must lie {no the neighborhood of 
Damascus, in Syria, reaconing from the parity 
of Padan-aram with Sadeh-aram and Aram- 
nabaraim ; from the words of Stepben exclud- 
ing Haran from Mesopotamia, the grouping of 
all other divisions of Aram—viz., Betb-rehob, 
Zobah, Maachah, Ish-tob around Aram-dam- 
meseq ; from the testimony of Nicolaus repre- 
senting Abram reigning at Damascus 4s a for- 
eigner out of the land of the Chaldeans; from 
the fact that Eliezer, a son of Abraham's 
house, was a na‘ive of Damascus; from the 
incompatibility of Jacob’s flight with great 
distance, long time, and a desert journey: 


“The epithet Naharaim, or of ‘the two 
rivers,’ being merely a descriptive appellation, 
so far from belonging solely to the country be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates. is equally 
applicable to any localiiy poeressing a similar 
a cnaracter.”—Origines Biblica, 
p. 123. 


“We can bardly be wrong, therefore, in 
placing the situation of Haran somewbere in 
the neighborhood of Damascus; and I wil) 
even affirm itas a highly probable fact that 
the country watered by the Parpbar and 
Abana, the fertile district known in aftertimes 
as the Ager Damascenus, was Padan Aram; 
the country into which, by the diyine direc- 
tign, Terah and his family removed, aud in 
which was situated the city of Haran, or 
Charan; whence Abraham was called, and 
which afterward was the residence of Laban, 
It is a coiucidence worthy of observation that 
among the names of several ruined cities and 

laces in the Lejah, which were enumerated tu 

urckbardt by an Arab, is found that of 
Harrdn,.”—Ibid., p. 131, 


“The Lejah, however, does not answer ex- 
actly to the Idea that Padan Aram was a fertile 
country. The further s.uthward that the site 
of Padan Aram can reasonably be placed the 
better it will comply with ‘the conditions, 
Which appear to be requisite, of its being a 
country adjoining that ot the Ammonites; for 
Balaam the s9n Beor lived at Pethor of Padan 
Aram (Aram-naharaim), which we are told wos 
situate by ‘the river of the land of the children 
of Ammon.’ Our authorized version, foliow- 
ing the reccived Hebrew text, has ‘the land of 
the children of his people,’ yy ‘ammd.’ The 
Samaritan text, however, has ‘ny ‘Ammdn, 
with which reading twelve Hebrew MSS. of 
Kennicoti’s, and two of De Rossi’s agree, as 
do also the Syriac and Vulgate versions. This 
latter position of Padan Aram would also seem 
to suit better as the site of the country of 
which Chushap-risbathaim was king , which 
must have been in the vicinity of Canaan, 
like those of Moab, Ammon, and Amalek. 
which are mentioned in conjunction with it.— 





Idid., p. 182, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y, 





Fine Arts. 


WueEn Keats used to meet his friends in 
Haydon’s studio and prepare for a talk, he 
used to call the preparation ‘‘ making us wings 
for a night.” One can easily make himself 
wings for an idle hour by dropping in among 
his friends at the Studio Building, in West 
Tenth Street, or at the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
opposite the National Academy of Design. If 
at the latter, he ascends in the elevator, with 
fear and trembling, and, reaching the top floor, 
where the janitor lives (the idea of a janitor on 
a top floor !), he will emerge and knock (let us 
suppose) at the door of Bristol, who will greet 
him pleasantly and show him his last lake avd 
mountain picture, with its soft, silvery lights 
and fine values, and will offer him a Thurlow 
—we mean a weed. Then he will wind away 
to the studio of Bricher, who is at work on a 
seashore picture, a study of rocks and a clear- 
ing-off sky, and who will offer him more 
weeds. Then he will knock at Abbey’s door; 
but he will find that bright little genius out. 
He will find Swain Gifford iu, grappling with the 
wild scenery of the New English coast, which 
he knows so well and paints eo vigorously. 
One of his gnarled old apple-trees is worth all 
the pictures that Church ever painted. 

. +--+ There is, or was about twenty years ago, 
in private and purloining hands in this city a 
miniature of Robert Burns, which has never 
been engraved. The story goes (though we 


canrot vouch for its truth) that this miniature, 


came over to this country with the Chlorinda 
letters (if they came to this country), and that 
it was ‘‘ conveyed ’’ out of the correspondence 
by the attorney to whom the business was 
entrusted. It represents the poet as a very 
beautiful man, with a magoificent dark eye, 
a fine pose,and a most patrician mouth and 
chin. He is dressed (what is seen of him) in 
blue and buff, and apparently expensively, 
If this minfature (of which we have seen only 
a daguerreotype copy) be what it purports to 
be, {t was probably painted during Burns’s first 
visit to Edinburgh, when he was about twenty- 
seven, and where he met Mrs. Di Lehose. 
There is another little story connected with a 
daguerreotype copy of this miniature, which 
was presented, years ago, to a Boston pub- 
lisher, who went about showing it hilariously 
as a gift that he had lately received from 
Burns’s sister, Mrs. Begg ! 
“The foree of lying aould no further wo.” 


... Speaking of portraits which have never 
been engraved reminds us that there is an- 
other besides that of Burns, referred to above, 
and, curiously enough, of another famous 
Scotchman, Dr. Tobias Smollett, It is in the 
same hands as the Burns (the daguerreotype 
copy, not the stolen original), is painted on a 
panel about eight by nine inches in size, and 
represents Dr. Smollett in a brown coat, a 
blue vest, with gold edging, and a cocked hat 
under his left arm. It is such asuit as Gold- 
smith coveted, and as honest Filly, the tailor, 
made for him, and once too often, for it was 
not paid for when he died. (‘‘ Was ever poet 
80 trusted before?” queried his bullying but 
admiring friend, Dr. Johnson.) Dr. Smollett 
looks about thirty-five years old, has a florid 
complexion, and wears a full flaxen wig. He 
{s standing out of doors, in an imaginary gar- 
den, which is a botanic garden, for all that ap- 
pears to the contrary. He has a slender hand, 
which would soon come out of his verse to 
feel a pulse avd take a guinea. Thank you, 
docto", we are quite well. How does your 
Review get on? 


«-e-The Water-Color Exhibition, which 
closed last week, was successful io a pecuniary 
potot of view, all things considered. The 
Water-Color Society has koown a more 
prosperous year than this, as regards the pock- 
ets of its members. It reached high-water 
mark in the Centennial Year, when it disposed 
of its wares, for home and foreign consumption 
and admiration, to the extent of fifteen 
thousand dollars of the daddies. Its sales in 
the present year of uncertain values were 
about half thatsum. This does not include, 
of course, the moneys received for tickets 
of admissiun, and season tickets, and 
catalogues, which last were full of blunders, 
The exhibition was an artistic success, al- 
though two or three morning and evening 
journals endeavored to burke it. Notably 
The Tribune and feebly The Evening Post, 

-«s-I¢is rumored among National Academi- 
cians (and arumor in that quarter is a fact) 
that the hanging committee of last year’s 
Exhibition will be ‘‘skyed”’ this year, if it 
takes three balloons to doit. Mr. Wadsworth 
Thompson will never paint any more “Sea- 
sons’ (he is the great-grandson of the greater 
James Thomson); Mr. Le Clear will not clear 
his skirts (as he did last spring, by fleeing to 
Wasbington and painting Bancroft); and Mr. 
Miller will be ground into the finest meal in 
one of his own Long Island Mills. 


“ Though the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
et they grind exceediug eal a. 


especially at the N, A. D. 





Sriewce. 


Mr. Cuarces Darwin, himself the third in 
a direct line of a family of distinguished men, 
seems to be favored in his sons, two of whom, 
Francis and George, have already contributed 
many valuable additions to our scientific 
knowledge, The first named of these read a 
highly interesting paper before a recent meet- 
ing of the Linnean Society of London, on the 
so-called carnivorous plants, detailing a large 
number of facts derived from a species of 
Drosera, proving, by actual experiments, that 
these plants not only catch insects, as we all 
know, but actually eat them, Mr, F. Darwin 
put a large number of plants under glass, so 
that they could only get what was given to 
them. Two hundred plants of Drosera rotundt- 
folia were so treated. One hundred were lib- 
erally fed with chopped meat on the leaves; 
the others had only what they could get from 
the soll, which in both cases were presumably 
the same. The plants were kept in this way 
from July to September, the meat being given 
to the one hundred about every three days. 
At the end of this time the fed plants 
weighed as 22 to the 100 more than the unfed; 
the seeds weighed nearly as 4 to 1, and 
were more than double in number, and the 
highth and number of stems were grester* 
Indeed, every part of a plant usually favored 
by abundant nutrition exhibited evidences of 
great gréwth in the case of the meat-fed plants. 
Mr. Charles Darwin’s great work on carnivor- 
ous plants, a8 noticed in these columns at the 
time of its appearance, was conclusive, to those 
who examined it carefully, that these curious 
plants really made food of the insects they 
caught; but there is nothing lost to science, 
by any means, in having the subject goue over 
again in this practical sort of way. But there 
{8 One matter which may be mentioned in con- 
nection with these experiments. When Mr. 
Charles Darwin's work was noticed in these 
columns, it was pointed out that his experi- 
ments proved more than he himself probably 
perceived—namely, that this ‘* carnivorous ”’ 
property was, perhaps, only a form of a power 
of abso: bing ammonia through the leaves and 
stems, common probably to most plants; and, 
if this be so, as Mr. Darwin’s work seemed to 
indicate, the plants kept under cloches and 
“‘unfed’’ were not in their natural position 
for making use of the atmosphere as food, and 
in this were at some disadvantage under the 
trial, There is little doubt, from well-known 
horticultural experiments, that plants not 
* carnivorous,’ grown ina highly nitrogerous 
atmosphere, thrive more luxuriantly than those 
under ordinary surroundings ; and the most 
that can be said is that these curious plants 
have an insect-catching power and a means of 
using nitrogen superior to other plants. It 
is well worth while remembering this, as it 
divests the subject of its ‘‘sensational’’ as- 
pect, and shows that what appears so excep- 
tional in the behavior of these plants is buta 
slight modification{of a power common to all. 
It is surprising that Mr. Darwin has not seen 
the full force of his own work in this relation. 
flis son’s work is, however, none the less use- 
ful, and merits the encomiums now being 
showered by European scientific serials. 





....A geological survey of Japan has been 
for several years in progress, under the direc- 
tion of B. 8. Lyman, formerly of Philadelphia, 
a disciple of J. P. Lesley, His reports indicate 
the presence in the Island of Yesso of six prin- 
cipal groups: first and oldest a metamorphic 
series, 3,000 feet thick ; second, mesozoie coal- 
bearing strata, 6,500 feet; third, old volcanic 
rocks, probably 8,000 feet thick; fourth, a sed- 
imentary group, derived from the erosion of 
the volcanic series; fifth, new volcanic rocks, 
200 feet; and, lastly, the old and new ailuvi- 
um, each 100 feet thick. Each group has its 
proper Jupanese name applied in the reports 
and on the maps, There are four reports, con- 
sisting of over 900 pages of ietter-press, with 
numerous maps, said to have au area of 190 
square feet. The maps are well printed, litho- 
grapbed in colors, perfectly registered—exe- 
cuted as accurately as it could have been done 
in the best European or American establish- 
ment. The native Japanese bave been trained 
to make excellent assistants. The maps use 
both Japanese and English words in the cx- 
planation of colors, The coal-ficlds contain 
150 billions of tons of coal from the surface 
down to 4,000 feet below the sea-level. ‘his 
is two-thirds as much as that of Great Britain 
The mineral oil is not of much economic im- 
portance. The island contains 3,700 tons of 
native sulphur. Iron exists as magnetic sand 
along the shore of Volcanic Bay, amounting to 
only 100,000 tons. The gold-fields are thought 
to be unpromising, as but $180,000 worth is 
likely to be found. These observations relate 
only to one of the islands of the kingdom. 
The geological structure of this island, which 
is as large as the two states of Maine and New 
Hampshire combined, is better known than 
that of Florida, Arkaneas, or Maine. 








8 
Personalities. 


Mr. J. HammonpD TRUMBULL, of Hartford, 
bas been very busy for some months preparing 
the catalogue for the sale of the Brinley Li- 
brary, which is, with one possible exception, 
the most magnificent and the richest in rare 
books in private hands. We do not know 
who else could do the work so well, as he is 
the only omniscient man in the United States. 
And, if there is anything which he has not com- 
mitted to his faithful memory, he has put it 
away ina pigeon-hole, no matter how out of 
the way the matter may be. We remember 
thata year or two ago Dr. Asa Gray made 
some surmise about the history of the Jerusa- 
lem Artichoke in this country, which was not 
quite correct; and Mr. Trumbull, being called 
upon, opened a pigeon-hole, which just over- 
flowed with the strangest amount of odd infor- 
mation on the matter, from old French, Colonial, 
and Indian sources, which settled the matter, 
though we forget just how. Hartford con- 
fines him, and, of course, he runs a library 
there, one of the richest in curious things in 
the country. Itisan odd rule in the library 
not to buy any books on theology, law, or 
medicine. 

....-Dr. Littledale, of Ritualist sympathies, 
has got himself intoa pretty mess in the way 
of scholarship, to which he makes consider- 
able pretensions, in the English papers. The 
Cambridge University Press published an 
edition of the Commentaries of ‘Gaius”’ 
Cesar, and Dr. Littledale made fun of the 
spelling reform, saying that all coins and in- 
scriptions give the name “‘C. Cwsar’’; and he 
sald that what was correct enough for bim 
ought to be correct enough for us. But he was 
instantly overwhelmed with letters io the 
papers, telliog him that everybody knew that 
for along time after the pronunciation Gaius 
wes adopted the abbreviation “C.” was kept 
up as an archaism, anda familiar quotation from 
Quiatilian was flung at him, and references to 
school grammars, and jokes at a false ioflec- 
tion in some Greek which he had quoted; so 
that he was pretty badly punished. 


...-Clarence Cook bas just had the worst 
beating of his life from Mr, Prime, the porce- 
lain and pottery man. Mr. Prime tells 
Mr. Cook that his ignorant way of talk- 
ing about the Castellani Collection is a 
great iujury to art here, and that he knows 
absolutely nothing of the market value of such 
wares. The price Castellani put on his collec- 
tion, be says, was ridiculously large, and 
tha: European collectors have the notion that 
Americans do not know anything and can be 
easily cheated, and that such men as Clarence 
Cook would substantiate the ilea. On pot- 
tery Mr. Prime is the best authority in the 
ecouctry,and Mr. Cook knows more about 
art. 

-.»eMr. Stanley has had a glorious time in 
England, receiving ovations and applause from 
every side almost. The opposers are nearly 
silenced, though tome of them etill insist that 
his slaughter of the natives was at times not 
for self-protection, but to satisfy a sentimental 
idea of “‘justice,”’” But itis pretty clear that, 
if he did on one occasion di stroy a village with 
fire and sword, the example and evident ‘‘jus- 
tice’? of the case colocided with the demands 
of the safety of the party. At any rate, he bas 
conquered the situation in England and fs the 
hero of the hour. 

-+-.Professor A. H. Sayce has been making 
a long trip to Greece, especially to see the 
fruits of the excavations at Olympia, Mycens, 
Spata, and the remains at Orchomenos and the 
museums at Athens. He returns to Oxford 
more than ever convinced, as he writes us, 
that the key tothe art, religion, and history of 
early Greece is to be found in the monuments 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Asia Minor and 
Pheenicia. He is a very brilliant scholar, 
especially devoted to comparative pbilology, 
and a brother of his is in business in New 
York City. 

--+.There is a correspondent of Harper's 
Bazar who sigus himself (or it may be berself) 
“R, Kemble, of London.” English authors 
who have visited us withto the last few years 
kaow of no such person, who they are inclined 
to think is a myth. We opine it is a Smith, 
unless it be the ghost of Muncbausen, who is 
once more walking the earth and haunting 
Harper's Bizar. 

+++eEx-Gov. Moses, of South Carolina, turns 
chronicler, and has begun totell of the alleged 
misrule of that state,ia which he confesses 
that his proportion of wrong-doing was 
considerable. Ob! Moses, Moses! If Pha- 
raoh only could have got you, and saved us 
this story! 

+e+eTbe papers have been droppiog Dr. 
Mark Bopkius from his Williams professor- 
ship; but his age is of that robust sort which 
is likely to keep bim there much longer, He 
teacbes mental and moral ¢elence, and, no 


Goubt, could say much about preserving the 
patural man. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 17th. 


HEZEKIAH AND THE ASSYRIANS. — Il 
CHRON. XXXII, 9—21. 


Nortes.—‘' Sennacher."—One of the most 
warlike and successful of the Assyrian kings, 
son of Sargon, another great conqueror. 
** Assyria.’"—The upper part of the val- 
ley of the Tirgis and Euphrates, having Nine- 
veb as its capital and north of Babylonia. At 
this time Nineveh was paramount over Baby- 
lon, which revolted as often as possible. The 
empire of Assyria was at this time the most ex- 
tensive in the world. ** Send his servants to 
Jerusalem.”"—A very short time before Sen- 
nacherib bad besieged Babylon, and raised the 
siege only on the payment of a handsome tri- 
bute. A full account of the campaigns against 
Palestine, Syria, and the Philistines is pre- 
served upon the Assyrian monuments buried 
for twenty-five hundred years in Nineveh, and 
only recently dug out and translated. 
“Lachish,"’—A conaidarable fortified city south 
of Jerusalem, about forty miles on the road to 
Egypt. The Assyrian monuments contain a 
picture of the king, Sennacherib, at Lachieh 
after its capture, sitting on a throne, with cap- 
tives prostrated at his feet, and this inscription : 
“Sennacherib, king of legions, king of Assyria, 
seated on the throne of justice, receives the 
tribute of the captives of the city of Lachish.” 
This monument, corroborating the Bible record, 
was discovered a few years ago, after having 
been buried almost from the time of Hezekiah. 
——" Thus saith Sennacherib."—The monu- 
ments preserved give Senvacherib’s own ac- 
count of his attack on Hezekiah. After telling 
of his victories over the Philistines, after tell- 
ing of the siege of Ekron, he says: “ But 
Hezekiah the Jew would not. submit. I 
attacked 44 large towns, strong-placer, un- 
equaled fortresses. I furfously attack+d 
them with fire, massacre, combats, avd 
my engines of war. I captured them and 
occupied them. I[ carried away captive 200,150 
persons of all ages, males aud females; horses, 
asses, mules, camels, cattle, and sheep without 
number. As for Hezekiah, I shut bim up in 
Jerusalem, his capital, like a birdina cage.” 
The story continues to tell that the captured 
cities were given to the Philistine kings, and 
the slege prosecuted until he sent ambassadors 
with tribute of 30 talents of gold, 800 of eflver, 
and other treasures. “ High places and 
altars,”"—This was sald to stir up dissatisfac- 
tion with those who had worshiped at these 
forbidden sbrines. ** Incense upon it,”— 
Said ignorantly, as this altar was not for in- 
cense. “ How much less shall your God.”— 
The speaker believed in all the gods of all the 
countries conquered by the Assyrians, but 
thought them all inferior to the Assyrian gods; 
and, Judea being a smaller state than some 
otbers, its god was imagined ioferior.— — 
Jews’ speech,”—Hebrew.———"' Sent an an- 
gel."—Not visibly. But God sent his invisible 
messengers, whether pestilence or otherwise, 
and destroyed 185,000 in ove night. (See 
II Kings, xix, 25.)———“ His god.”"—Nisroch. 
“ They that came forth.’’—Adrammelech 
and Sharezer. (See If Kings xtx, 37.) This 
murder did not occurimmediately, but nineteen 
years later. ; 

Instruction.—They who are wise toward God 
may seem very foolish to men; but the highest 
wisdom has regard to God, no matter how men 
may think of us, nor how we may euffer, ever 
in temporal things.. Nothing coufd seem more 
absuid to the Assyrian king than that this 
little kiugdom should resist his victorious 
power. So nothing may seem more unreason- 
able than thata young person should persist in 
being honest, or keeping the Sabbath among 
companions, or when under an employer who 
laughs atsuch scruples; but, if God is with 
him, he will succeed in the end. Bad men 
laugh at those who trust in God, and think it 
safer to trust in power or money; but at last 
their confidence will be as a spider’s web. 

In times of trial the good man will go to God 
for help. Hezekiah prayed, and cried to 
Heaven. He called Isaiah, the prophet, to pray 
with him. He went up to the house of God, 
and stretched out his bands there in prayer. 
Everybody has his trouble, and in trouble 
everybody may have the same refuye io God 
which Hezekiahfound. When afflicted, pray. 
In trouble pray. When in doubt, pray. And 
then do not forget to pray when things go 
pleasantly ; and the sun shines. Serve God in 
prosperity, avd you will feel the more con- 
fidence to goto God 10 affliction. In trial, 
also, it is well to do as Isaiah didto seek the 
encouragement and the prayers of God’s 
servants, especially of those who teach in 
religious things. In such a case the young 
should seek the advice and help of their teach- 
erand mipister, who will instruct them and 
direct them to God’ and assure them of Gcd’s 
help. an oe , 

God can be depended upon to help his people. 
He wi!! aot slways give them just what they 


























want; but be will deliver them. Perhaps not 
from sickness or death, for these things must 
be the lot of men; but in them all he can make 
them rejoice, and after them all he will give 
eternal glory. Those who trust iu God shall 
never be disappointed, ‘‘Trustin the Lord 
and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” 


School and College. 


PRINncTON, following Harvard, proposes to 
bave the degree of A.M. cost her graduates 
something more than five dollars when they 
want the appendage. Those anxious for it one 
year after graduation must devote the year ex- 
clusively to study in the college, under faculty 
supervision, and pase a rigid examination after- 
ward, One graduate course pursued for two 
years will entitle the student to the degree at 
the end of thattime. Graduates entering the 
learned professions and taking a regular course 
in their respective departments are, as usual, 
open to the purchase of a diploma; but all 
others must submit in manuscript or print such 
a literary, pbilcsophical or scientific paper as 
shail be considered satisfactory evidence of 
continued study and research. But what more 





will the degree be worth, as such, to the bolder, * 


when three hundred aud ninety-nine other col- 
leges confer it without conditions ? 


.-»-Bowdoin’s alumni, at their reunion here 
Thursday evening last, talked over the aim of 
the college curriculum—an old enough subject, 
but still fresh. Rey. Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
who presided, insisted that the object of the 
course should be strictly to lay a foundation 
for a professional career, and generally dis- 
favored the tendency to adopt speciulties. Di- 
versity of studies, breadth of culture, symwme- 
try of mind was his standard, All very good, 
and we believe our best colleges are working 
up more and more to this idea. But, of 
course, there must be special departments for 
those special people who want to study but 
one special subject. Keep the line between 
the the two courses very distinct ; that is all. 


.... The revival of the venerable Linonia Soci- 
ety at Yale does not mean, it is to be hoped, a re- 
vival of its old stereotyped exercises and de- 
bates. Just to the point is the advice of an 
old graduate—namely, that the questions dis- 
cussed be L:ving questions, which shall admit 
of au honest difference of opinion, and in re- 
spect to which just conclusions are honestly 
sought. He would-baye the disputants ‘range 
themselves accordifg to their convictions, 
which they are to $e encouraged to maintain, 
to modify, or to abandon, according to the 
new light which the debate may afford them; 
the mo.ive of personal or party triumph being 
discountenanced.” 


....Johns Hopkirs Untyersity, Baltimore, 
holds not Commencement, but ‘* Commem- 
oration”? Day, ufter the old English custom. 
Although the anpiversary held there Feb, 22d 
was Only its second, the University bas consid- 
erable to commemorate—among other things 
for instance, the introductlon ‘ints its faculty 
of perhaps the ablest corps of professors this 
side the sea. President Gilman, on the oc- 
casion, gave asummary of the work begun 
and projected at the institution. The openiog 
year shows an attendavce of forty graduate 
students from other colleges, representing 
twelve states. 


....Washington and Lee University, Vir- 
ginia, has no observatory for ber big telescope, 
presented by Mr. McCormick, of Chicago. A 
number of liberal and well-lnclined citizens of 
New York are arranping a private entertain- 
ment, in hopes that the proceeds will help solve 
the difficulty. 


..--Professor Hjlmar Hjorth Boyesen, of 
Cornell, known as a Norwegian echolar and 
man of letters, will leave his chair at the close 
of the presevt academic year. After studying 
io Europe fora time, it is said that he intends 
settling down to a literary life in New York. 


-..-Some two bundred new physicians, sur- 
geons, and dentists swelled the professions 
last week. Bellevue Medical College, N. Y., 
graduated 130; the N. Y. Homeopathic School, 
38 ; the Philadelphia College of Dental Sargery, 
78. 


...-Mr. Peter Cooper, always benevolent, 
has purcbased a larze piece of property at 
Limestone Springs, 8. C., intendiog to establish 
a high grede school there, under MsjorG. H, 
Bonner, now teaching at that point, 


«eeeFisk University, Nasbville, Tevn., now 
bas three bundred s'udents, all the Soutbern 
and five of the Northern states being repre- 
sented. Many of these teach during part of 
each year. 


..»-President Chamberlain, of Bowdoin, is 
the orator for tbe Alpha Delta Phi Convention, 
which meets this year with the Wesleyan 
Chapter, Middletown, Conn. 
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BAPTIST. 


BATES, W. E., removes from Greenville to 

Waterford, Conn. 

BONSALL, A. J., removes from Erie to Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

ELDRIDGE, F. N., ord. at Hinckley, Ill. 

— A. W., accepts call to Belleville, 

ich. 

HOOPER, R., accepts the care of churches at 

Rockaway and Speaker, Mich. 

MARSHALL, H. A., closes his labors at Cen- 

terville, Micb. 

MAXMAN, A. M., Batavia, IIl., resigns. 

MAYNARD, A., who has been supplying Char- 
lo'te, Mich., accepts call to pastorate, 

MEACHAM, Mr., Berrien Springs, Mich., has 
recovered his health and is ready for work 
again, ' 

PETTIT, H., removes from Ovid to 8t. Jobu’s, 
Clinton Co., Mich. 

eREAD, Wo, Littleton, Mase., resigns, 

ROBERTS, Joun E., Shurtleff College, accepts 
call to Carrollton, IN). 

ROBINSON, A. A., removes from Russell to 
North Sunderland, Mass. 

TUCKER, G. C., ord. at Webster Grove, Mo. 

WHITING, 8S. M., for ten years a missionary 
in Assam, died recently at New Haven, of 
heart disease. 

WOODRUFF, L. M., removes from Elgin to 

= Qatiney, fil. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, Orkin G., ord. at Jamaica, Vt. 

BEACH, N., Woodstock, Conn., resigns 

BRUCE, Carvers C., Andover Sem., accepts 
call to Rowley, Mass. 

BURR, Ricuarp M., Andover Sem., supplies 
Dublin, N. H. 

—— J. B., called to Fremont Center, 
Mich. 

DICKENSON, Grorce L., Chenatchet, R. L, 
called to Schroon Lake, N. Y. 

ELY, WivuiaM B., senior class Union Sem., 
invited to become co-pastor with Dr. A. L. 
Stone, of First ch., San Francieco, Cal. 

FROST, L. P., closes his labors at Grand 
Blanc, Mico. 

JONES, C. J. K., New Bedford, Mass., resigns, 

KEELER, 8. M., West Newbury, Mass., re- 
signs, 

KIDDER, 8. T., accepts call to Saugus Center, 
Mass. 

MAILE, J. L., accepts call to Portland, Mich. 

— LEY, WitiiaM A., inst. at Greentield, 
Mass. 

PARSONS, J., Saugus, Mass., accepts call to 
Hajlowell, Me. 

ROSS, James H., Troy. N. Y., ord. at Newbury- 
port, Mass., over Fourth ch. 

ROWE, SaMUuEL, deaf-mute, ord. at Weet Box- 
ford, Mass., for work among his class ia 
the New England States, 

WOOD, C. W., invited to supply Scotland 
Mass., this year. 


FREE BAPTIST. 

EVENS, 8. R, Oxford, N. Y., resigns. 

GRANVILLE, Josepa, closes his pastorate at 
Brownlicid, Me, 

HOAG, J. J., accepts call to Johnsburg, N. Y. 

PLUMB, H. N., closes his labors.at. Foleom- 
dale, N. Y¥., shortly. 

TWORT, W. J., Little Falls, Me., resigns. 


LUTHERAN, 
ee, W. H., inst. at Germantown, 
ena, 
MACKENZIE, D. L., Frostburg, Mo., resigns.= 
MARCLEY, O. D. 8, Atchland, called to 
Bivomsburg, Penn. 
POTTER, E., inst. at Maryland, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEATTIE, Geoxrce A., Muncie, Ind., called to 

"Newark, ©. ; : 

-—" ~ D:D., Beverly, called to Nelson- 

- While, O. _ 

BURNS, C. E., Newton, N. J., inet. over 
Lehigh-ave, cb., Potiade)phia, 

COLEMAN, James W., called to College-ave. 
cn., Daveuport, lowa. 

CONN, SamvueEL, D.D.. accepts {nvitation to 
take charge of First cu., 8t. Paul, Mino, 

DUNN, James B., Boston, Mass., declines to 
witbdraw his resignation. 

NORTON, Kosert, Pendleton and Wheatfield, 
N. Y., resigns. 

ROGERS, Wo. F., organizes a new church at 

’ Piney Falis, Teun. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BARRY, T. W., Antwerp, N. Y., accepts call 
to Leavenworth, Kan, 

BURGESS, FREDERICK, Mendham, N. J., re- 
signs, to accept cull to Amherst, Mass. 

CHAMPLIN, C. B., Dunkirk, N. Y., resigns. 

DEXTER, NewrTon, retires from St. Paul’s, 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Easter. 

— CHARLES H., accepts call to Utiea, 

GRANBERRY, STEPHEN H., becomes assistant 
rector in Milwaukee, Wis, 

HILLYAR, J. M.. Berea, O., resigns. 

LEWIS, Epwarp, ord. priest at New Orleans, 

a, 

PECKE, Epwarp M., Richfield Springs, ac- 
cepis call to Ilion, N 

WARD, Junius H., Marblehead, resigns, and 
removes to Boston, Mass. 

WATERBURY. Junius H., has been appointed 
chaplein Massachusetts State Prison. ~ 

WINGATE, Cuanuzs J., ord. priest at New 


. . 
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Sanitary 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


In Dr. Buchanan’s special inquiry the vart- 
ous registration districts in the three south- 
eastern counties of England, beyond the 
limits of the metropolis, were brought under 
detailed examination and considered in two 
ways: Firstly, the true phthisis rate of the 
population was ascertained, and due allowance 
made for the causes which were likely to influ- 
ence the rate besides the nature of the soil ; 
and, secondly, the numbers of the population 
in each district that were found “living 
upon various kinds of soll and under various 
topographical conditions’ were also noted. 
The results of these two separate lines of in- 
vestigation were then brought together and 
atatistically compared, as was shown in our 
last article. 

These investigations and conclustons of Dr. 
Buchanan are of a nature to satisfy the most 
exacting mind, and no one who studies them 
can for a moment doubt that soil-dampness is 
a most potent cause of consumption. 

Some writers believe that soil-dampness is 
the cause of many other diseases. Dr. Bell, in 
his report on the drainage of Kings Co., N. Y., 
expresses the opinion that not only consump- 
tion, but intermittent and remittent fevers, 
rbeumatic affections, neuralgia, croup, quinsy, 
diphtheria, pneumonia, pleurisy, bronchitis 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, erysipelas, and diar- 
rheeal diseases owe their origin in a great 
measure to this cause, 

These considerations indicate ‘he importance 
of living upon a dry soil, and make it ob- 
ligatory upon any community whose territory 
is water-logged, either wholly or in part, to 
drain such territory of its surplus water. 

By surplus water is meant that which is not 
held in the soil by capillary attraction ; all that 
water which would run away from a quantity 
of earth placed ina barrel with holes in the 
bottom. Such drainage can be easily accom- 
plished. Unglazed tiling, with joints careful- 
ly protected, laid ata depth of three or four 
feet, with proper inclination, and at suitable 
distances, will drain any soil, however wet, in 
less than twenty-four hours, To ascertain 
whether a given locality requires draining, let 
an excavation be made to the depth of three 
feet, and, if water is found in it twenty-four 
hours after the heaviest rain, the locality is 
unfit for human habitation. 

The ill effects of a damp soil are not con- 
fined to those immediately living upon it, but 
extend to a considerable distance; so that 
every iohabitant, whether his own location be 
wet or dry, should eoncern himself io this 
matter. It is pre-eminently a subject of gen- 
eral iatercst. 

The evils resulting from a water-logged soil 
rapidly increase with an increasing population ; 

and at the same time the difficulties of drain- 
age become greatly increased when a place 
becomes thickly settled. In fact, it is almost 
impossible in many cases, after grades are es- 
tablished and permanent improvements made, 
to accomplish, even at great expense, what in 
the early history of a place could be done with 
very little. 

it is also important that the water falling 
upon the roofs of heuses should be promptly 
conducted away, and not allowed to saturate 
the soll around the foundations and find its 
way into cellars, 

Shade-trees should be so disposed about 
dwellings as not to interfere with the rapid 
drying of the surface of the ground. Where 
trees and shrubbery are massed together indis- 
criminately and cover large areas they shut 
out the sun’s rays, and offer such obstacles to 
the circulation of the air as to render them in 
many cases a source of unhealthfulness. Es- 
pecially is this the case when they are planted 

fo close proximity todwellings. Trees should 
be arranged in groups, with ample spaces 
between; and shrubs, instead of being 
planted under the trees, should also be ar- 





- ranged in groups by themselves and should 


cover but a small proportion of the grounds. 
The site selected for a house should be thor- 
oughly drained to a depth at least a foot 
below the bottom of the cellar; and the found- 
ation should be so constructed that the storm- 
water which dashes against the house and the 
water which accumulates in freshets in its 
vicinity should be arrested and conducted 
away. This can be done by sinking the founda- 
tlon-wall a foot below the cellar-bottom, plac- 
ing a tile-drain outside of this, filling the 
excavation below the cellar-floor with concrete, 
building the cellar-wall of brick and covering 
the outside of this wall with some material 
impervious to water. (See Fig..) It would 
be well to place above the drain, reaching to a 
point near the surface, a quantity of coarse 
gravel, to allow the water more easy access to 
the drain. If the land be at all springy, there 
should be, in addition to this outer drain sur- 
rounding the foundation, several cross-dratns, 
all of which may have the same outflow. Then, 















if the floor of the cellar be covered with a good 
layer of cement (some preparation of asphalt 
is the best), there is no doubt that the cellar at 
all times of the year will be perfectly dry. It 
should be remembered that bricks absorb 
water very freely, and that for this reason they 
should be pafoted or thoroughly ofled wherever 
in the walls of a house or cellar they are 
exposed to the weather. 

If all houses could have their foundations 
constructed in this way, there would follow a 
rapid decrease of the bills of mortality in mo>t 
places, and a corresponding increase in the 
health and vigor of their inhabitants. 
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a, Concrete foundation; 6, Draio-pipe eur- 
rounding foundation; c, Cement covering cel- 
lar wall; d, Gravel above drain-pipe. 








Too common garments for business m¢v : 
breaches of trust. 


...-A man may not possess a castle in Spain, 
and yet have a Cochin China, 


....Whena Jerseyman gets tired of living 
in the country, where does he go’ Why to 
Bord-en-town, of course, 


..--A gentleman coming into the room of 
the late Dr. Barton told him that Mr. Vowel 
was dead. ‘‘ What!” eaid he. ‘ Vowel dead ? 
Let us be thankful it was neither U nor I.” 


....A gentleman named More proposed by 
letter to a young lady, who answered him with 
a glowing description of a late party, empha- 
sizing the last line of her note: “So no More 
at present,” 


..-- There is no town, however watched 
and tended, 
But one dead bank is there ; 
There is no safe, however well defended, 
But needs still greater care.’’ 


..-“*Ma!”’ sereamed young Matilda Spile 
kins, the other morning, when she got the pa- 
per—‘‘ Ma, Silver Bill has just passed the 
Honse.”’ ‘‘Has he, my dear?’ replied Mrs. 
8. from upstairs. * Why didn’t you ask him 
in?” 


..ee'' Before we were married,” sid he, 
‘*she used to say bye-bye so sweetly, as I went 
down the'steps,”” ‘‘ And what does she eay 
now ?”’ asked his friend. “‘Oh! just the same— 
buy, bay!” “Oh! I see. She only exercises a 
different spell over you.” 


..+-Two Irishmen were proceeding in com- 
pany to a jail-yard, to witness an execution, 
when one said to the other: ‘1 say, Pat, where 
wud yez be if the hangman had his dues?"’ 
*‘ Begorra,”” said Pat, ‘I'd jist be walkin’ 
dewn this shtreet alone.’’ 


..--At theclose of the sittings of the Illino‘s 
House of Representatives the clerk read the 
following : ‘‘ 1am requested to announce that 
the Rev. Dr. McFarland will deliver a lecture 
this evening in the hall on ‘Education of 
Idiots.’ Members of the legislature are in- 
vited to attend. 


.... The Future of the Phonozraph.—Ardent 
Lover: ‘‘ You ask for some proof of my affec” 
tion, my devotion. What proof can I offer 
you? Stay! Ihave it. Iam ready to breathe 
my vows into the Young Lady's Best Com- 
panion, or Breach-of-Promise-Self-Registering- 
Evidence-Phonograph, There!” 


..++!' Madam, do you know that you possess 
one of the best voices in the world?’ saida 
saucy fellow to awoman. ‘‘ Indeed, do you 
think so-?”’ replied she, with a flush of pride at 
the compliment. ‘1 do, most certainly,’’ con- 
tinued the rascal ; ‘‘for, if you hadn’t, it would 
have been worn out long ago.” 


...-After the election of Mr. Wilberforce 
for Hull, his sister promised the compliment 
of a new dress for the wife of every freeman 
who had voted for her bruther. At this she was 
saluted with the cry: ‘' Miss Wilberforce for- 
ever!’’ But she smiliogly observed : ‘‘ Thank 
you, gentlemen; but I really cannot agree 
with you. Idonet wish to be Miss Wilber- 
force forever,.’’ 


—— ne em 





The prompt mention in our list af “ Hooks of the Weea ” 
wal be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Mahers for all volwmes recewed, The inverests of our 
veaders will guide us in the selection 0° works for fur- 
ther nottes. 


CYPRUS AND MYCENZ. 








FIRST NOTICE. 


THE two volumes of Dr. Schliemann and 
Gen. Di Cesnola we have more than once 
mentioned, indicating their remarkable 
value and interest. ‘They deserve more 
careful, and special, and less hurried at- 
tention. They will bear it, as they will 
always continue to be classic works in 
archeology. The importance of the in- 
vestigations which they record is sur- 
passed ohly by the discoveries which opened 
thirty years ago the hidden records of 
Babylon and Nineveh, and equaled only 
by Gen, Wood’s discoveries at Ephesus, by 
Dr. Schliemann’s own at Hissarlik, and by 
those of the German Commission, still un- 
collected apd unpublished, ut Olympia. 
These two men—Americans both by adop- 
tion, though neither by birth—have shown to 
the world what energy can yet accomp'ish 
for learning. Scholarship now stands less 
in need of scholars than it does of shovels. 
The men who can now most advance good 
learning are our merchants, who will be 
willing, if such can be found, to do intel- 
ligent excavation. 

Comparing the two books generally, we 
find Dr. Schliemann’s Mycene gotten up in 
considerably the more sumptuous style, 
on larger pages, thicker paper, and with 
more carefully engraved illustrations. It 
would appear, however, that the much 
narrower compass of Dr. Schliemann’s ex- 
cavations has led him to be more micro- 
scopic and exhaustive ino his illustrations. 
Weare glad this is so; but the larger number 
of objeets from which Gen, Di Cesnola had 
to select his illustrations gives them a 
grester variety. Dr. Schliemann seems to 
have given usa figure of every gold scale 
which he found, while those who have 
seen Gen. Di Cesnola’s magnificent col- 
lection of busts, heads, jars, lamps, and 
other objects, in the Metropolitan Museum, 
know how small a proportion of them he 
has been able to select for engraving. Dr. 
Schliemann, with his talent for the dramatic, 
has, secured the greatest English-speaking 
statesman in the world to write an elabo- 
rate and laudatory preface, while Gen. Di 
Cesnola’s volume is introduced with the 
utmost simplicity, There is a similar con 
trast in their style. The German-Ameri- 
can sees and speaks of everything with the 
abandon of an enthusiastic girl while the 
Italian-American is cool and calm under 
every excitement. Dr. Schliemann finds 
everything magnificent. The thinnest scales 
of gold are splendid, massive, and every 
way gorgeous; while Gen. Di Cesnola 
weighs his words and speaks with sober 
judgment. We may add that the latter has a 
graceful and easy style of writing, showing 
an admirable literary culture, as well as 
command of English, which makes his vol- 
ume much the more pleasant reading. We 
review them together because they so re- 
markably illustrate each other, and have to 
do in large part with the same horizon of 
history, and together add so much to our 
knowledge, or our reasonable guesses, as 
to the origin of art. 

Mycene is famous in story. Its king, 
ruler of the wealtbiest city of early 
Greece, was the leader of the Confedera- 
tion which destroyed Troy. The fortunes 
of the family of Agamemnon are told in 
tragedy and were the favorite tale of bard 
and dramatist. The horrible incestuous 
story of Agisthus seems to have been a 
later invention of the cyclic poets and 
tragedians; but, according to the Odyssey, 








*MYCEN#: A Narrative of Researches and Dis- 
coverics at Mycen# and Tiryns. By DR. HENRY 
SCHLIEMANY, citizen of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Author of “Troy and its Remains,” “ Ithaque 
le Péloponnése et Troie,” and “ La Chine et le Japan.’ 
The Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. Maps, Plans, and other Illustrations. Rep- 
resenting more than 700 types of the objects found 
in the royal sepulchers of Mycene# and elsewhere 
in their excavations. Large 8vo, pp. Ixxvilland 384. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

CYPrRvs: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. 
A narrative of researches and excavations during 
ten years’ residence in that island. By Gen. LovIS 
PALMA DICESNOLA. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8v0, pp. xvi and 456. New York: Harper & Brothers 











during the absence of Agamemnon at 

Troy, Agisthus seduced Clytemnestra, 

and on the return of the king, with the 

help of Clytemnestra, murdered him and 

his companions at a banquet: Their tombs 

are mentioned by Pausanias—that of 

Agamemnon, that of Eurymedon, that of 

Electra, and that of Cassandra’s twin 

children, Teledamus and Pelops, as also 

that of Atreus, within the wall; while 

it is said that Aigisthus and Clytemnes- 

tra were buried ‘‘outside the wall,” 

as unworthy to rest by the side of the 

royal line. It has generally been supposed 
that this ‘‘ wall” was the wall of the 

city; but Dr. Schliemann was convinced 

that it was the wall of the Acropolis (the 

royal tombs at Jerusalem were in the City 
of David), as there he has made the mag- 
nificent discovery of the five tombs, with 
their unrifled contents. He puts much 
more stress on the number of tombs than 
even Pausanias would justify, especially 
as the bodies found do not quite corre- 
spond; but since he left Mycene, satisfied 
with having found five tombs, another 
Greek explorer has discovered a sixth, and 
the theory of the five tombs is said to have 
been rudely crushed. This is bardly so, it 
would seem; but certainly Dr. Schliemann’s 
supreme confidence that he has exactly 
verified the traditions of the Odyssey will 
bear some shaking. He takes Homer— 
whoever Homer or the Homers may have 
been—to bea veracious historian, and ex- 
pects to find just what he described. In 
this Mr. Gladstone, who generously con- 
tributes the preface, substantially supports 
him. To usit seems little less than vision- 
ary to expect to translate the Greek poetry 
and legend into actual history. We want 
to winnow the wheat out of thechaff. We 
can expect to find certain great historical 
race movements and some remnants of the 
history of kings. The sacking of Troy was, 
doubtless, a historical event, and there 
may well have perhaps been an Agamem- 
non; but itis not at all probable that his 
family history has been well preserved, 
although Mycene was certainly a famous 
capital before the Dorian invasion and was 
rich in. gold. Dr. Schliemann’s volume 
proves that kings were buried in the Acrop- 
olis, with golden treasure. The remains 
are of great interest, going back toa time 
long anterior to Greek history, and may be 
of any age from nine to fifteen hundred 
years before Christ. The antiquities found 
by Dr. Schliemann embrace earthenware, 
gold and silver ornaments, especially gold 
plates beaten thin and ornamented with 
various figures, golden masks of exireme 
interest covering the faces of the dead, 
a remarkable bull’s head in gold and silver, 
and some gems, of which one, represent- 
ing women about a tree, is very elaborate 
and of very great archwological interest. 
But there is no more trace of wiiting than 
at Hissarlik, although Dr. Schliemann still 
insists that an inscription in a Cypriote 
character was found in his Trojan excava- 
tions. But the figures are mere ornament, 
and it is not probable that the Cypriote 
character had been developed from the 
hieroglyphic at so early a period. 

Gen. Di Cesnola’s discoveries have not 
the classical and poetical interest that 
clusters about the city of broad streets and 
much gold and many murders; but they 
are more numerous and not so utterly 
enigmatical as those of Myceng. While 
Dr. Sebliemann has engraved every rem- 
nant which he found, Gen. Di Cesnola has 
been compelled to omit most of his ebjects, 
and select for illustration only the most 
characteristic. We have the advantage, 
however, of having them all under our 
own eyes, in the Metropolitan Museum 
They consist of the sepulchral treasures of 
ancient tombs and the votive offerings for- 
tunately found in the vault of a temple at 
Curium. Many of these objects are 
either inscribed or so connected with in- 
scriptions in Phenician, Cypriote, or 
Greek that their age is easily determined. 
They consist of numerous statues, in two 
styles, the Phenician and the Greek, in- 
tended mostly to be portraits; a vast num- 
ber of lamps and earthernware dishes, of 
various sorts and sizes, both Phenician and 
Greek; bronze and silver bowls, in the 
Egyptian or the Assyrian style; seals and 
gems; and very rich and highly ornament- 





ed golden necklaces, bracelets, diadems, 











——————————————————— 
and rings. These objects, with their relas 
tion to the history of Greek art, will re 
quire further attention at another time. 





LESSING.* 


Tue literary work of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing was not understood by his fellow- 
countrymen during his Jifetime, nor was it 
understood at all until greater men than 
himself had followed him and been edu- 
cated by his work to a fresh perception of 
of its value. His life, which was not a long 
one, was a continuous struggle and defeat. 
The son of a Lutheran minister, he was sent 
to Leipzig to be educated for the same holy 
office, and while there was torn from his 
theological studies by the loose embraces of 
the drama, and for atime he had serious 
thoughts of becoming an actor. He had 
written boyish plays, which he retouched, 
and one of which, ‘‘The Young Scholar,” 
was putin rehearsal. Great was the con- 
sternation at home, whither he was recalled 
by a stratagem; but it soon subsided, for 
his father saw that his principles had not 
been sapped by his connection with the 
playhouse, and by his firmness and wisdom, 
for he wrote a sermon to show that he 
could be a minister any day. A minister 
he would not be, and he was not. Back to 
Leipzig be went, and thence to Wittenberg, 
where he was in the direst straits. He soon 
found himself in Berlin, making transla- 
tions from the French and writing plays 
which were not played. In a word, he was 
a poor, miserable hack, feeling his way in 
literature, 

His parents were in distress about him; 
but they need not have been. ‘‘I call 
comfort that which another would call 
penury. But what does it matter to me 
whether I have plenty or net, sothat I live? 
As to my meals, I have no sort of anxiety 
about them. I can procure a hearty meal 
for one groschen, six pfennig” (say three 
cents). His father took pity on him, and 
sent him nine thalers and a box contain- 
ing some things he had leftathome. This 
appears to have put him on his feet again; 
and his friend, Mylius, another tatter- 
demalion, obtained a situation for him in 
the library of his own patron, which he 
arranged, He now published a small col- 
lection of his poems and wrote two com- 
edies—‘*‘ The Freethioker,” which sent a 
heavy blow at the bigo'ry of freethinking, 
and ‘The Jews,” which took a bold and 
manly stand against the persecution of 
that hated race. They were not astonish- 
ing p'ays; but the asionisbing thing was 
that their author, at the age of twenty-two, 
was able to place himself above both 
parties, and to keep bimself there with 
freedom, firmness, and adroitness. He 
had found his true vocation at Jast, and it 
was that of a critic; though he seems to 
have clung to the belief that bis forte was 
the drama. He sketched and probably 
wrote two other plays at this time—‘‘ The 
Treasure” and *‘ Women are Women.” 
He was to be successful; but not until he 
was twenty-six, when he produced ‘‘ Miss 
Sara Sampsoo,” which was written under 
English influences. 

When Lessing firat forced himself up be- 
fore the German people German literature 
was an unknown quantity. The known 
quantity was French literature, which was 
dominant at court, first in the works and 
afterward in the person of the great M. 
Voltaire. (It was not long dominant in his 
thin person, though.) Everything in Ber- 
lin was Frenchified. French plays were 
acted there; French philosophers were in- 
vited there; French infidelity was ap- 
plauded there. For was not the great 
Frederic a philosopher? The Lutheran 
minister’s son set his face against these 
things (knowingly or unknowingly), and 
vowed to battle against them, as Luther 
had vowed to battle against the Church of 
Rome two centuries before. And he suc- 

ceeded, as Luther did, and as his admiring 
countrymen now see. He began to demol- 
ish the French stage in Germany when he 
produced *‘ Miss Sara Sampson” (the first 
specimen of bourgeoisie tragedy in Ger- 
many), and he as good as dragged it down 
twelve years later, when he produced his 
“Minna von Bamhelm.” It was ended 
next year, when he published his ‘‘ Dra- 
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maturgie,” which, as Mr, Sime has well 
said, is one of the most remarkable con- 
tributions ever made to the culture of a 
people. Lessing wasthefirst critic worthy of 
the name that the Germans ever had. Time 
has unsettled few of his judgments, and 
to-day his essay on the Laocoon is the 
world’s masterpiece of art criticism. And 
it was written at the age at which so many 
great men have died—thirty.seven. 

The life of Lessing was singularly unfor- 
tunate, enough so to justify the words 
which were constantly in his mouth: ‘I 
have had no luck.” He had a gleam of 
happiness when he went to Italy for a year 
or two, and reveled in its art treasures; and 
he had fourteen months of pure happiness 
in bis married life, which was suddenly 
destroyed by the death of his wife and 
child. He bore the blow as he had borne 
all the buffetings of fortune, and went calm- 
ly about his daily work. Once Fortune 
seemed inclined to relent. It was when he 
was secretary to General Tannetzren, who 
was governor of Breslau, and who would 
have made his fortune for him if he could 
have kept him from gambling. He was 
passionately attached to his friends, one 
of the most distinguished of whom was the 
Jewish philosopher, Mendelssohn, who was 
never weary of serving him. If he may 
be said to have destroyed the French thea- 
ter in Germany, and to have laid the 
foundation of the German one, he was 
terribly frank and outspoken in regard to 
the undeniable faults of the German char- 
acter. It would not have been permitted 
to him; but that Frederic could never be 
weaned from his beloved French finesse, 
Frederic would do nothing for him; and 
the most that ever was done for him was 
done by the Duke of Brunswick, who made 
him his librarian at Wolfenbtttel. Here 
he had as many books as ever he. wanted; 
and here, by the publication of the ‘‘ Wol- 
fenbiittel Fragments,” he had all the con- 
troversy he wanted, too. He was accused 
of being the author of these fragments 
(which were really written by Reimarus) 
by Goeze, a Lutheran clergyman, who rued 
the day when he crossed swords with 
Lessing. 

The impression that this elaborate study 
of Lessing leaves upon the mind is that 
he was in many respects a great man. He 
was a good dramatist, after a fashion of 
his own, that sought results and was care- 
less of the processes by which these results 
were reached, His ‘Minna von Bam- 
helm” was the first and only great national 
comedy. ‘‘ Nathan the Wise” is one of 
the noblest dramatic parables that was ever 
written, alive with fifty years of his heart s 
blood. His epigrams sparkle yet through 
the dead and gone out of a century and a 
half. He was a greater critic in his day 
and generation than St. Beuve was in ours; 
for St. Beuve was the last of his line, 
while Lessing was the first of his line, the 
ancestor of many great men in all depart- 
ments of criticism. His forte was un- 
doubtedly art; but he was strong in 
scholarship and in theology. Great names 
dazzled him not; sophistries were webs 
which he tore down with an iron hand. 
Resolute, he was never cruel; and, fearless, 
he was always fair. Even in his earliest 
manhood he was reasonable and just. 
Above all things, he was a Man. 

Mr. Sime went to his task with an en- 
thusiam which was tempered with good 
sense. He has done his work carefully 
and well, and so far has written the best 
life and the best critical estimate of 
Lessing. 

From D. Appleton & Co. we have a Jis- 
tory of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of 
Retribution, by Dr. Edward Beecher. This 
volume could not appear more opportunely. 
It is a careful, patient, and scholarly effort to 
find out what was the doctrine of the Early 
Christian Church on the subject of future 
punishment. On the one band, Dr. Beecher 
regards Mr. Hudson and Dr. Ballou as having 
strained the patristic evidence in the direction 
of annihilation or universal salvation; while, 
on the other, Mr. Lecky and Professor Shedd 
assume too easily, without examining the 
original sources, that Origen was almost the 
only exception to the universal prevalence of 
the doctrine of the endless suffering of the 
wicked. The proof brought forward by 
the author seems to be convincing that the 
doctrine of the endless conscious punishment 





of those who die impenitent was not held in 


several of the most prominent and most 
actively missionary schools of the Early Church, 
and that the doctrine of restoration held by 
Origen was never condemned by a general 
council, and by a local council only three cen- 
turies after the death of Origen. Professor 
Sbedd’s statement—‘ The punishment inflicted 
upon the lost was regarded by the fathers of 
the ancieut Church, with very few exceptions, 
as endless’’—needs proof, such as Professor 
Shedd, whois askiilful Augustinian theologian, 
but not an ecclesiastical historian, familiar with 
the original sources, has by no means giver. 
To our mind, tbe chief weakness of this essay 
lies where the author would perhaps think it 
strongest—in its dependence on that most 
poetic theologian and exegete, Dr. Tayler Lewis. 
Dr. Lewis was always instructive, stimulating, 
and or{ginal in his writings; but it will not do to 
trust his conclurions one foot, or his authority. 
His olamic and wonian disquisitions are much 
more delightful and seductive than satisfac- 
tory. No nobler, braver spirit, no more 
sharp, more Inseeiug, intuitional writer of 
the age do we know than that learned and 
pious wizard, Tayler Lewis; but his intuitions 
would occasionally carry him astray in phi- 
ology and exegesis, and then he was wildly and 
gloriously astray. Especially interesting is 
Dr. Beecher’s account of the theology of the 
apocryphal books of Enoch and second Esdras. 
We are inclined to think that the Maccabean 
doctrine of the resurrection. is less definitely 
pbysical than Dr. Beecher seems to suppose, 
and comes much nearer to the simple idea of 
immortality of the soul, 


... Choice Readings (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 
is a collection by Professor Cumnock, of the 
Northwestern University, of selections for 
schools and for public and private eutertain- 
ment. They. are arranged under various head- 
ings—‘‘ Pathetic,’ ‘‘Solemn,” ‘ Narrative,” 
“Humorous,” ete.; and we can say that the 
selections are skillfully made, from authors of 
the highest reputation, especially of the later 
and current literature. An ideal collection 
would not omit the speeches of Cassius or 
Antony in “Julius Cesar’? and would find 
something useful from Milton and Gray ; but 
in this volume it was probably desirable to 
gather the fresher gems that ought to be clas- 
sical and that are worthy of the labor of com- 
mitting to memory, 80 that in this volume, 
with the exception of three selections each from 
Shakespeare, Burns, Moore, and Scott, we 
find almost nothing earlier than Thomas 
Hood, Some of the choices are extremely 
happy—such as Jean Ingelow’s ‘Cusha! 
Cusha! Cusba!l’’ lyric, ‘ High-tide on the 
Coast. of Lineonlsbire,’? Browning’s ** Good 
News from Ghent,” Bret Harte’s “John 
Burns of Gettysburg,’’ Aldrich’s ‘ Mabel, 
Little Mabel.’’ The humorous poems are rather 
_numerous and will be appreciated. 


«eeeThe Edinburgh Review (Leonard Scott 
Pub. Co.) for January is an uncommon- 
ly interesting number. Americans will be 
pleased with an appreciative notice of Pierce’s 
‘Life of Sumner.’’ Thereis avaluable article 
on Stanley's discoveries in Africa, in which 
much credit is given to them, and the specula- 
tio: son the future of Africaare based very much 
on Dr. Blyden’s authority. A notice of Dr. 
Schliemann’s Explorations at Mycene deserves 
the careful attention of archeologists, from it§ 
comparisons with the discoveries in Cyprus, 
lalysus, Camirus, and elsewhere. 


«seeThe second volume of The Biblical 
Museum (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) treats of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. It is 
¢a reprint from the Englisn edition, and the 
plan of it is to provide the text of the Bible 
with a catena of choice selections, {llustra- 
tions, etc. from acceptable homiletical writ- 
ers, It will be of value to a large class of 
ministers who have to have their reading dore 
for them. 


.. The quotation, a fortnight ago, of refer- 
ences to two discourses cited in Pettingell’s 
Homiletical Index was incorrectly printed. It 
should have read as follows, against the text 
Rom. x, 2 

** Danger of zeal without knowedge.” 
—Vo!.4, TILLOTSON. 
**Metbodism’’ - - - + + SIDNEY SMITH. 
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The great success of his book in Rurope is part- 
ly due to the fact that it is the ONLY ONE of its 
kind from which those who aim at general culture 
can obtuin a sufficient idea of one of the broadest 
Slelds of human activity, concerning which every 
one nowadays is expected to know something. 
* * * \—CHARLES C. PERKLNS, in the 
Literary World, 

In the new interest in art awakened in this 
country these volumes ought to be the primer of 
our artists and art admirers, There is NO 
OTHER WORK of equal value accessible to the 
reader, and the numerous illustrations make it 
easy to grasp the principles and follow the devel- 
opment of the three branches of Art, Architecture, 
Seulpture and Painting.—N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 
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History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution. 





By EDWARD BEECHER, D.D., author of “The Con- 
flict of Ages.” lvol.,12mo. $1.25. 


The momentous question of future retribution is 
here ‘historically aiscussed with un earnestness and 
deliberation cue to its transcendent importance. 
The main interest of the inquiry necessarily centers 
in the doom of the wicked, Willit be annihijation ? 
Ultimate restoration to holiness ano happiness? 
Endless punishment? or, Is it out of our power to 
decide which of these views is the truth? The dis- 
cussion is intensitied by being narrowed to the mean- 
ing ofa single word, adionios. Toe opinions of those 
to whom Curist spoke and howthey underscood him 
are vital questions in the argument; amd, to solve 
them, the opinions and modes o1 § eecb of precea- 
ing ag: 8 nust be atientively weighed, tor each age 
is known to have molded the opinions and use of 
words <f its successor. Hence, Dr. Beecher has 
found bimselft compeiled to *‘ ‘trace the development 
of thought and language tlom the outset to the « ays 
of Christ, then to inquire into the imuort of tis 
words, in the light of all preceding veges; und, iust- 
ly, tu trace the Govclopmens of opinion aquwnward 
through the Christian uge 
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it is a book of = powe:,— Methodist Recorder. 
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138. What He Cost Hor, by James Payne, ° Ie 
140. The Lady Lisle, by Mrs, M. EK. Braddon, ‘ 10c 
1 usierman Ready, by © aptain Marryat, . 10e 
142. 'The Head of the Family, Miss Mulock, . 26e 
143. The Haunted Tower, Mrs, Henry Wood, | Ide 
144. The ‘Twin Lieutenants, by Alex. Dumas, - Iie 
145. is alf a Milllon of Money, Edwardes 


20: 
. 146. € Inaries O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon, c hacles_ _ 


oun. Genel ver ( Triple Number), ° 3 
“a in, ne Reefer, by Captain Ma y 
144. A Blue Stocking, by Mrs. Annie Marryat. ; ite 
149. Joshua Marvel, by B. 1. Farjeon, aoe 
150. Mr. Midshipman Kasy, by Captain Marryat, We 
151. The Russian Gipsy, by Alex. Dumas, We 
152. Arthur O° Com by Cuoarles Lever, 2 We 
NT — 2 
4. A Point of Honor, Mrs. Annie & 
155. The Count of Monte-Cristo, ne augtee, 40e 
156. The King’s Own, by Capt. Mapreni. 
157. Hand and Glove, by Amelia B. dwards, . Ne 
158. ‘’reasure Trove, by Samuel Liver .  20e 
159. The Phantom Ship, by Capt. Marry: at, ite 
1). The Biack Tulip, by Alexander Dumas, 3 





161. The World Well Lost, : & 
162. Shirley, by Currer Bell (Charlotte: Bronte), 2% 
163. Frank Mildmay, by Captain Marryat We 
14. A Young Wite’s Story, by Harriette Bowra, lle 


65. A Modern Minister (Vol. 1), Cheveil 2 

66. The Last Aldini, by George sand, : Movel, ie 
67. The ueen’s Neckiace, by Alex. Dumas, 
68. Con Cregan, by Charles Lever, 2 200 
69. St. Patrick’s Eve, by Charles Lever, ° : 

70. Newton Forster, by Captain Marryat, 
71. Hostages to Fortune, hy Miss Braddon, 
72. Chevalier de Maison Rouge », by Dumas We 
73. Japhet _ Search of a ther, by Captete 5 


. 2e 





Marryat, 

74. Kate 0” Donoghue, by Charles Lever, z 

75. The Pacha of Many Tales Capt. Maztyat, ie 

76. Percival Ke 2ene, 7 wep n Marryat l0e 

77. “ Cherry oy ee en B. Mathers, ‘ 20¢ 
78. Rare Good ay by RK. K. Francilion 10c 
179. The siistory ot a Crime (Vol. I), by Victor 

. Armadale’ by Wilkie Collins,” ig me 

et: Beatric : Boville, by“ Outoa,” °° 10¢ 
182. Juliet’s Guardian, by Mrs. Cameron, . . i0¢ 
18. Kenilworth, by Sir Waiter Scott ~ < 





208. North an 
2u9. a Jewel of a Girl (A Novel h 

210. Young Musgrave, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
2U. Kindolph Gordon, by * Ouida,’ 

212. Brigadier 


trian, ‘ 
2138. Barnaby Rudge, 
215. Birds of Prey, by Miss M 


216. Legends of the Black Watch, by Grant, | 
217. The Sad fortunes of Rev. Amos Barton, by 
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. The Countess de Charn ern. by Alex. Dumas, 2c 
Ist a2 Little Savage, ha een, Marryat, . 

186. “* Good-Bye, Sweethe Bhoda Brougton, 
187. David Coppertield, “ “Sharles Dickens, 

188. Nanon, by Alexander Dumas, eile 
189. The Swi-s Family Costneon, 

190. Henry Dunbar, by 3M. addon, 
191. My Lady’ 8 Money, by ‘Wilkie ‘ones 

92. The Three Cutters, by Captain Marryat, 
193. Memoirs of a Physictan, by Alex. Dumas, 5c 





= 
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194. The ogy eet by Alexander Dumas, 10e 
lv5. Madame Fonten We 
196. Heart of Mid- Lothian, Sir Walter Scott, We 
ly7. ** No Intentions,” by Florence » Marryat, 206 
198. Lsabel of Bavaria, by Alexander Dumas, 10c 
19), Settlers in Canada, by Captain Marryatt, 10c 


2.0. Nicholas Nickleby, by Charl.s Dickens, . 20c¢ 
201, Catherine Blum, by Alexander Dumas, 


- We 


* Mr. GUfal’s Love Story. by George Eitot, . 10¢ 


208. Cloister and the Hearth, eX Charles tteade, 20c 
= The Young Llanero, W. 


Kingsto : We 
. he spots of Paris ne hait), by Bagene 


Su 
205. The Mysterics of Paris ‘(second half), ‘by 


Eugene Sue, 


206. The Poison of Asps, Florence Marryat, 10c 


- The Children of the New Forest, by C — 
Marryac 10c 


South, by Mrs. Gasicel, rr) 
: 1 
Frederick, by ierekmann-Cha- | 
“ 2 7 ( 
L by Charics Dickens, . Qe 
214. Winstowe, by Mrs. Leith-Adams, ‘ ‘ 100 
K. Braddon, ‘ 20c 


George Eliot, 


218. Dompey and Son, by Charles I Dickens, + We 


. a 


219. “* My Own Child.” by Florence Marryat, . 0c 


2 + Gennes Canterbury’s Wiil, 


by Mrs. 7, 
Robinson, ‘ - Ile 
8, by Cooper, “ ‘ 10¢ 
Alex. Dumas, . 10¢ 
‘enimore Cooper, 10c 
The Two Destinies, by Wilkie Collins, 1 


Wood, 

. Poor Ze pb, by FB. w. 
2 Last of the Mohie 
. The Marriage Verdict, 
The Deer Slayer, by J. 








225. . 0c 
224. The Path-finder, by J. emit tates 10e 
Hunnah, by Miss Mulock, 10c 

8. ‘The Rege nt’s Daughter, by Alex. Dumas, We 
4. The Pioneers, by J. Fenimore erent 1c 

. Little Grand, by “ Ouida,” . 16 

p ‘The Prairie, py J. Fenimore C ooper, . We 
A Dark Night’ s Work, by Mrs. — » We 


The Pilot. by J. Fennimore Coope 


10¢ 

234. The wepter Recollections ot Irene Macyilli- ‘ 
cuddy, ce 
An Oven Verdict, by Miss M. RB. Braddon, 20e 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fa ir, We 


27. he Wandering Heir, by Charles Reade, 5 We 
258. Beatrice, by Julia Kavanagh, 2 
239. No Thoroughfare, by Dickensand C ollins, 10c 


°40. ‘Che Laurel Bush, by Miss Mulock, . We 
241. Tricotrin, by “Ouida,” . e 20c 
242° The Three feathers, by Wm. Black, .  . We 
243. Daisy Nic hol, by Lady Hardy 10¢ 


244. The Three Guardsmen, by Alex. Dumas, . 20e 
245. Jack Manly, by James Grant, 
i. Peg Woffington, by Charles Reade, . * 10¢ 
. Martin Chuzzlewit, by Charles Dickens, . 20 
. * Bread and © heoxeand Kisses,” —_— 10¢ 


¥, Cacit Castiemaine’s Gage, by “Ouida We 
Di. a Name, by Wilkie Collins, - 206 
Ludy Audley’s Secret, by Miss Braddon, » 106 
A. The Ov toroon, by Miss Braduon, . < ° ec 
. Lothair, by Benjamin bisraeli, 20c 

. Lord Oukburn’ 3 Daughters, by Mrs" Henry an 
yood, ic 
57. That Boy Of Noreott’ 8, by ‘Charles Li ver, luc 
. Phyllis, by The Duchess We 


59. Vale — Vox (First Hat), by Henry ock= | 


259. Vatoncine Vox (Second Half), 
Cockton, e 
260. Charlotte 's Inheritance, M. FB. Braddon, ie 


“by ‘Henry | 


261. Les Miserables—Fantine, Victor Hugo, . We 
262. Les Miserables—Cosette, Victor Hugo, . lve 
263. Les Miserables—Manius, Vietor Hugo, . We 


204. Les Miserables—St. Denis, Victor Hugo, 10c 
205. Les Miserables—Jean Valjean, Victor Hugo, We 
Jacob Faithful, by Captain Marryat, ‘ lve 
. ‘he Last of the Haodons, by Mrs. Newman, IWe 
. The Forty-five Guards nen, Alex. Dumas, 2e 
. Red as a Rose iseshe, Rhoda Broughton . le 
. The Jit, by Charles Read te, lve 
. The Diary of a Physician (iirst Halt), “by 
Samuel Warren 20e 
271. The Diuryof a P hysiclan (Second Hulf), by, 
Samuel Warr. n, 
272. The Cricket on the 
Dickens, 
273. Snarleyvow; 
Marryat, 
274. Ten Thousand a Year (F irst Half), by Sam- | 
uel Warren, . 
274. Ten ThSuAEne a Year (Second Mait), by Sam.’ 
uel Warren, 


Hearth, by dneteen” 


or, ‘the Dog Fiend sby Captain 


ic 


For sale by all Newsdealers at market prices, and 
Seni, postage prepaid, on receipt of 12 cents for sin- 
gle numb: ‘rs, and 25 cents for double numbers. by 
GrOoRGB MUNRO, 1? to 27 Vandewater Street, New 
York. Send for Catalogues. ‘They are tree to any 
addrons. 





New Temperance Publications. 


The National Temperance Society has just pub- 
ished the following valuable works: 
Alcoholandthe State. 12mo. 406 pages.... $1 50 

A discussion of the problem of Law as ap- 

piledtothe > liquor-tramic. By ROBERT CU. PIt- 

Associate Judge of Superior 
Court ot lsnatcaiuneotan 
Readings and Recitations. 12mo0. 96 pages. 
Boer, 20 Comte. Cloth — ....ccccccccce . O60 

A collection of ohaae ~ we les of poetry and 

prose, adapted for use la schools and all tem- 

perance organizations. 


The Prohibitionists’ Text-Book, 312 pp... 100 


M oody's Talke on gmperanee. 230 pages. 
WOT, OP COB. CTOs sc ccc vccccencctcscoce 1 00 
Cospel Temperance. ™ pages. Cc doth, 60 
GUM HOO GUC Oicks x6. vtdicuciscrecccsssccias 0 25 


The Tapers of Alcohol | on the Body and 7 
the Mind 


Alcohol as Food and Medicine. 137 pages.. 6 25 
The National Temperance Advocate. 16 
pages, monthly. Filled with Appeais, Statis- 
tics, Arguments, Progress of the Movemeut, 
ete. Per year (including postage). Géaaes 100 
The Youth’s Temperance Banner, 4 
pages montily. Boauticully illustrated. For 
Children and Youth, Sunday-schools, Juy- 
enile Orgunizations, etc. Singlecopy, ~ cts. 


ay yes? ar; 5 Weeptes, #6 75; lo coples.. «. 10 
Adore 


J.N STEARNS, Publishing Aaue, 
i 58 READE STREET, N.Y. 








ARARE CHANCE gor BOOKBUYE 


RS 
CLEAKANCE CATALOGUE of 5.0.0 
Chotce Books at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 

Great bargains. Send stamp for the best 
catalogue of good books ever issued, free. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old south, Boston Mass 


1946. GIMBREDE’S, 1878 


S72 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Corner of 18th Street. 


FINE NOTE PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES. 


WED NOTR CAKD: 
eC PRION ILLI TMINATED and 
KETTLEDRUM,and COLOR S'AMPING, 
VISITING CARDS, LONDON INK. 
Estimates and Designs Furnished. 


_ Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 








YASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


LOGUE of Books free _ by mail on appli to) 
Also W. » Nimmo’s, at 606 Broadway, N app _— 


a PLETORN y 
ius ip Lk SCLmne, 
way, MY. 


‘any address ‘on application. 





rosie 








NOW BEING PUBLISHED. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
lémo. Fine Cloth. $100 each. 

The volumes of the new series now ready are: 

I. LIVY, by the Editor. 
II. OVID, by the Rev. A. Church, M.A. 
III CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PRO- 
PERTIUS, by the Rev. James 
Davies, M A. 
IV. DEMOSTHENES, by the Rev. J. 
W. Broadribb. 
V. ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bar’t, LL.D. 





The volumes yet to appear will consist of 
LUCRETIUS, ANACREON, THUCYDIDES, 
and PINDAR. The series will not exceed 
ten volumes, 





“We welcome the appear: ince of a Supplementary 
Series of ‘Ancient Classics for Knglish Readers,’ 
which was certainly very much required, if the pub- 
lication was to answer the purpose for which it was 
originally designed. . .. Mr. Collins’s ‘ Livy,’ is 
almost, if not quite, equi ul to the best of the preced- 
ing series Mr. Cnurch’s Bssay isa very com- 
plete ‘and ‘se holarly performance.”—London Times 

‘We have spoken in praise of this series so often, 
we need add nothing now. It is a great thing to 
have the marvelous treasure-house of classic liter- 
uture opened to English readers.”—Chicago Advance. 

“It ought to find a great demand, and should be in 
every school and college library, as well as in tne 
[ile ag libraries of gentlemen of culture.’’—Boston 

raveller 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the pub- 
lishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 


PASTOR'S 


‘POCKET MANUAL; 


OR, 
PERPETUAL POCKET RECORD. 
UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
Arranged by REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


Price $1.00. 


Postpaid to any address in United States or Great 
Britain. 


* No pastor could use it without very great profit.” 
i | ipod Darling, D.U., Albany, NUY. 

se have seen nothing better forits uses than Mr. 
Stal s* Pocket nah for pastors.”’— Kev. Thomas K 
Beecher, Elinira, N. 

“tts departments | cover everything a minister 
wishes to record.’ ev. W.F. Crafts, Chicago, IU. 

lt isa neat little book of 200 p ges, bound in mo- 
rocco and stampedin gold, affs rding space forthe 
recording of 69 church officers, 57> members, and 
5.175 pastoral calls directly opposite; 254 names 
of persons not members, and 2,277 clerical calls on 
the same; 46 communton seasons, 207 baptisms, 92 
marriages, 115 funerals, 276 sermons, 92 addresses, 
184 new members, besides ten other departments. 


D. R. NIVER, Albany, New York.. 


THE 


TRADE BUREAU, 


(VOLUME VIII), 


TREATING OF 








Furniture, Upholstery, Decoration, and 
Kindred Industries. 


PRICE, S4 PER ANNUM. 


Single Copies, (0 Cents. 


INCLUDING EACHL WEEK 


A Plate of Designs,. 


Originated by HOME AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS OF PRONOUNCED AND UN- 
EQUALED TALENT. 


The Plates alone are worth triple 
the price asked for the Plates and 
the Journal Combined, 


Address 


THE TRADE BUREAU, 


150 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


AS IT Is. 


An elegant new book 





at 
oil, bg 








1} 
ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION !! 
THE 
Lexington Press, 


published daily and weekly, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
is the leading newspaper in that famous district of 
country known as the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and is without a riva! the best ADVERTIS- 
ing MEDIUM in that section, Estimates can be had 

M. Pettingill & Co., Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Bates 


x Lm ck, Advertising Agents in New York City, or 
from the publisher. 


H. T. DUNCAN, Editor and Publisher, 
LEXINCTON, KENTUCKY. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
SOMETHING NEW for SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS 


BRAINARD’S 


Sunday-school Singer, 


A Monthly Journal of Sunday-scheo!l Music. 


Each number will contain eight pages of choice 
new Seater -school Songs and approeriane read- 
ing matte ts ovjc ct is to pring good Sunday-school 
Music within the reach of ail at a very small cost. 
NEW MUSIC by some of the most experienced 
writers wiil be given each month, and it wiil also be 
the aim of the editors and publishers to INTEREST 
children in the songs and the truths and morals 
conveyed therein. Hence, appropriate readin 
matter will be given and the ournal made bot 
pleseing and instructive. Those who are endeavor- 

ng to promote good, cheerful, and devotional sin 
ing will find an efficient aid in “THE & SGER, ; 
especially in its remarks on Gnatinaenaleaa’ Songs. 
Will you help us in this effort? _We will forward 
sample copies on receipt of stamp. April number 


now ready. 
TERMS, Postpaid. 
One copy, lyear.. 380 cts.| 50 copies, 1 year... $7 00 
6 copies,1 “ $125 | Bale ares 
25 “ 1 ” %5 200 . 1 ny 
Send stamp for samples and full particulars. 
tz A few pennies contributed by each pupil will 


furnish the School with good new music EVERY 
MONTH and an efficient aid and instructor. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG. 


By Rev. Ros’t Lowry and W. HOWARD DOANE. 
A new and superior collection of Sacred Songs, 
thoroughly winnowed, carefully arranged, 
and happily adapted to the wants of 


TEMPERANCE 
GOSPEL 


tive MEETINGS, 


FOUNTAIN OF SONG 


non 92 Soriteser™ 
) Heh 


172 he yuune and Songs. 


Numerous letters have been received from promi-« 
nent Christian men and women who have examined 
advance copies of FOUNTAIN OF SONG. We select 
the following as fair specimens of intelligent and 
disinterested criticism. 

“ Loordinlly commend it.” 

“Ibis by all odds the best.” 

“Am thankful for its publication.” 

“'The best of any thing I have seen.’ 

* Best book L have seen for our aos 

“ admirably adapted to meet the Wee: ad 

* ‘* Meets my ideas of a Temperance Book.” 

‘Comes Just when such a book is needed.” 
‘Not one objectionabie sentiment has crept into 








> “a be a@ moat acceptable and popular little 
OO 


“Just the book needed in our Gospel Temperance 
Meetings. 


Price, in Beare Covers, #25 per pee Copies; 
30 Cents each by Ma 
May be ordered of Booksellers and asks Dealers. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


7! East Ninth Street, New York; 
Kandolph Street, Chicago. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 


neve, testified to the excellence | 





r. Palmer’s latest work 
for ringing-clarses and country 
choirs. It is far ahead of his | 


SONG 
earlier works and the elements 


of success are stamped on ev- | 

ery page in all its bright de 

partments. No wide-awake 

teacher can afford to miss it. 
Price 75c.; $7.50a dozen. 


AND FOR MUSIOAL KNOWLEDGE 


There is no work comparable 

PALMER'S wen Ry Theory ©, us ‘ 
c a8 Opened a new roa 0 
THEORY OF | musical science. It maxes al 


| plain, simple, and clear to teach- 
ers and pupils. It makes the 
study of music a pleasure, in- 
| stcad of an irksome task. 


MUSIC. Price $1 


EVERY SINGER . AND PIANO PLAYER 
ubsceri 
Py 

CHURCH S MUSIC AL VISITOR 

Every number contains two dollars’ worth of music 
and a lurge quantity of musical news, sketches, sto- 
ries, etc., by the best writers. Biqgant volume of 
beautiful music free to every subscriber. $1.50 a year. 
Full particulars on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
and S05 Broadway, New York. 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 


The merits of this book are: first, the rudiments 
are ina practicable shape and correct; second, the 
music is new and attractive ; third, it is the cheapest 
book of the kind —— anywhere, being full size 
and perfectly adapted to the wants of singing- 
schools. The price is only 50 cents. $4.80 per dozen, 


by express. 

HOURS OF SONG 
is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 
it makes the singing-school both wlensens. and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Sheets containing Rev. Josep Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dee, 27th, can 


be had upon application at this office. Price 25 








cents, 
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Religions Autelligence 


THE SCOTTISH HERESY CASES. 





APFTER nearly if not quite a year spent 
in preparation, the trial of Prof. Robertson 
Smith has begun before the Aberdeen Pres- 
bytery of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Our latest files of the Scotsman give us two 
days’ proceedings of the Presbytery and a 
very full synopsis of Prof. Smith’s defense. 
The Presbytery met to take up the case 
February 12th. Most of this session was 
occupied with a discussion as to what 
should be done with Prof. Smith’s printed 
defense. One of the elders, Mr. Mitchell, 
wanted the Presbytery to say that the 
printing of the document in a morning 
paper before it had been received by 
that body was at irregular proceeding. 
Prof. Smith explained that it had 
been agreed that he should print his 
answers and send copies to the members 
of the Presbytery. The copies had been 
distributed among the members the pre- 
vious evening. Having done that, he had 
no further care as to what use might be 
made of the document. Mr. Mitchell’s 
motion was adopted under protest. Then 
Prof. Smith, having been granted the priv- 
ilege of being heard, offered his writ- 
ten defense. Mr. Mitchell interposed a 
motion to the effect that the Presbytery 
refused to receive the document. This 
motion, however, was withdrawn, to al- 
low of the presentation of another, accept- 
ing the paper, without deciding the ques- 
tion of law which was raised. 

At the next session of the Presbytery, 
February 14th, Principal Brown opened 
with a long speech, in which he examined 
the libel, and explained what offenses were 
charged inthe major proposition. There 
were three offenses, which, if established, 
called for church censure : first, the pub- 
lishing of opinions which contradicted or 
were opposed to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture ; second, the publishing of opinions 
which were in themselves of a dangerous 
and unsettling tendency in their bearing 
on inspiration ; and, third, the publish- 
ing of opinions which on _ various 
specified grounds tended to disparage the 
divine authority and inspired character of 
Scripture. Mr. Brown said this was the 
mest trying ordeal of his life. He was 
only driven to it under the ‘‘ supreme com- 
pulsion ef truth.” He then examined in 
detail the specifications under the major 
charge and Prof. Smith’s views respecting 
the Pentateuch, and deprecated his style of 
criticism as calculated to revolutionize the 
whole character of the biblical and confes- 
sional theology of the Church. In conclu- 
sion, he made the following motion: 


‘The Presbytery, having considered the 
form of libel against Professor Smith, and 
heard him thereanent, resolve that the 
same, including the three charges in the 
major proposition and the corresponding 
averments and extracts in the minor prop- 
osition, in their bearing upon these charges 
respectively, be found relevant as a libel.” 


Several other speakers followed Mr. Brown 
on the same side, when Mr. Laidlaw rose 
to move an amendment, which he sup- 
ported in a short speech. - In his opinion, 
the statement of Prof. Smith was of more 
importance than the previous speakers had 
allowed to it. It seemed to him to be 
something new in Evangelical Protestant 
ism. It was the formulating of a position 
with regard to the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture that had not been formulated in the 
same way before. It certainly did great 
credit to the candor and ability of the au- 
thor; but he was far from thinking that it 
relieved the difficulties of the case. The 
position with regard to Holy Scripture 
was not in consonance with the Standards. 
Prof. Smith, he was glad to see, had stated 
that, if he could have foreseen the effect 
which his articles had produced, he should 
have been more careful to define his own 
firm and distinct faith in Holy Scripture. 
After considerable desultory discussion 
over the mode of procedure, Mr. Laidlaw’s 
motion that the first charge is relevant was 
agreed to by a unanimous vote. The 
charge is the “‘ publishing or promulgating 
of opinions which contradict or are op- 
posed to the inspiration, infallible truth 
and divine authority of the Bible. The 
question was then on the adoption of primo, 





or the first particular, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Primo:—Albeit the opinion that the 

Aaronic priesthood, and at least a great 
part of the laws and ordinances of the 
Levitical system, were not divinely insti- 
tuted in the time of Moses, and that those 
large parts of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers which represent them as having 
been instituted by God were inserted in 
the inspired records long after the death of 
Moses.” 
Principal Brown moved that this particular 
be found relevant to support the charge. 
Mr. Laidlaw moved as an amendment that 
it be considered not relevant. The vote 
resulted in the adoption of the amendment 
and the victory of Prof. Smith. The vote 
was eighteen for and fourteen against Mr. 
Laidlaw’s motion. Of the eighteen, eleven 
were ministers; of the fourteen, seven. 
This closed the proceedings of the second 
day. 

Prof. Smith, in his printed defense, de- 
nies that any opinion can be cited from his 
writings to prove the first charge of heresy 
respecting the inspiration and infallible 
truth of the Bible. The remaining two 
charges are not, he says, if true, offenses 
by the laws of the Church. He concludes 
his long defense as follows: 

‘““These are the remarks which at this 
stage I judge it necessary to submit to the 
Presbytery, in answer to the details of the 
libel. But I cannot close without turning 
for a moment to take a larger view of the 
question at issue. I rest my defense of the 
critical opinions embodied in my writings 
not merely on the technical ground that 
they do not transgress the limits of doctrine 
defined in our Standards; but on the higher 
ground that they are conceived in the 
spirit of true Protestantism, which, acknowl- 
edging with undivided loyalty the sov- 
ereign authority of the Word as the only 
rule of faith and life, allows no human 
authority to limit the freedom of hermenu- 
tical research or to determine beforehand 
what conclusions shall be drawn from 
study of the sacred text. The Bible is 
spoken to us in the language of men, and 
the key to its true meaning must be sought 
in no ecclesiastical tradition or a priori the- 
ory; but solely in those universal laws of 
interpretation by which all the language of 
men is understood. Ihave never concealed 
the fact that many of the constructive theo- 
ries of critics are merely tentative; and even 
those which havea probability approach- 
ing to moral certainty may still requiremuch 
revision from renewed study of the facts, 
But beneath all that is hypothetical and 
tentative lies a great mass of facts, which 
I cannot but judge to be wholly unrecon- 
cilable with the views which the libel pro- 
poses to enforce as normative in the 
Church. It is not possible to exhibit here 
the whole scholarly evidence for this judg- 
ment, and I cannot prejudice my case by 
merely adducing individual examples to il- 
lustrate an argument of cumulative force, 
whose strength lies in its totality. I donot, 
therefore, ask the Presbytery to approve 
my views; but only to recognize their claim 
to toleration until they are confirmed or re- 
futed by scholarly arguments in the con- 
tinual progress of biblical study. 1 trust 
that I have made it clear that, in granting 
this claim, the court will do no more than 
the constitution of our Church entitles me 
to ask and the interests of sound doctrine 
enable them to concede. But, if the 
Church by her courts must needs give an 
authoritative decision on the merits of the 
controversy, the decision ought not to be 
given without full and public discussion 
of every problem involved; and my con- 
demnation cannot be for the edification of 
the Church unless it proceed on the ground 
that every argument I can advance has 
been patiently heard and conclusively re- 
butted on the open ground of philological 
and historical research.” 


The case of the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, 
which it was hoped might be settled, came 
up in the Glasgow Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church, February 12th. The 
committee appointed for the purpose re- 
ported that they had failed in their efforts 
to obtain a conference with Mr. Ferguson, 
but had had some correspondence with 
him, The letters were read. In one of 
them, written January 13th, Mr. Ferguson 
said: ‘‘For the Confession of Faith, as 
distinguished from the Bible, I have not 
an atom of respect; and when itis to be 
put asa bar to legitimate progress, I look 
upon it with feelings the very opposite of 
respect.” Mr. Ferguson ina speech said 
the plan of the Presbytery was to make 
the accusations against lim as public as 
possible, and then invite him to make his 
explanation in private. He stated his im- 
plicit acceptance of the Bible, as per- 
fect and free from inaccuracies, and 
to that he had appealed from the Con- 
fession. A motion was then made to re- 
ceive the report of the committee and 


order a libel to be drawn up against Mr. 
Ferguson. A counter motion was made, 
which contemplated the appointment of a 
committee to further consider the matter, 
the object being to delay the case until 
after the Synod’s committee’s report is 
made on the revision of the Standards. 
The elder who moved a libel said Mr. Fer- 
guson’s views of the covenants, the atone- 
ment, justification by faith, and the 
eternal destiny of the human race had 
driven him almost to the necessity of deny- 
ing the existence of God. [Hisses.] An 
elder of Mr. Ferguson’s congregation 
referred to- the cordial attachment 
which existed between the minister and 
people in Queen’s Park Church. It had 
been alleged that Mr. Ferguson had said 
hard things; but so also had St. Paul. The 
moderator thought the reference to Paul 
and Mr. Ferguson unfortunate. [Laugh- 
ter.] The elder remarked that, as St. Paul 
had said some things which the ignorant 
and unlearned could not understand 
[laughter], so might that be the case with 
Mr. Ferguson and the Presbytery. His 
congregation understood him and liked 
him very much. [Applause. | 

By a vote of 55 to 16 it was resolved to 
proceed by libel, and the clerk was in- 
structed to report a draft Feb. 26th. In the 
meantime Mr. Ferguson is suspended. 





THe new Pope has entered upon his 
reign very quietly. From the dispatches of 
the week, which are meager and sometimes 
contradictory, we learn that ‘‘our”’ Cardinal 
presented his homage to Leo XIII, and assured 
him that he had no reason to regret his late 
arrival, as the Conclave had made so excellent 
achoice. It was reported that, at the urgent 
request of the Ultramontanes, Cardinal Sim- 
eont had been appointed secretary of state. 
A later dispatch denied it, and the latest says 
that when Simeoni was about to resume his 
office as pontifical eecretary of state the 
Catholic powers and some cardinals protested 
against his restoration, because of his reac- 
tionary tendencies. He thereupon resigned, 
and Cardinal Franchi was appointed in his 
place. In regard to the Pope’s relations with 
the Government of Italy, it is stated that he is 
to reside mostly at Castel-Gandolfo, a village 
fourteen miles southeast of Rome, in order to 
be away from the government. The Council 
of State has decided that the papal guaranties 
are of a coustitutional character and cannot 
be modified by the government. The Pope 
has intimated his desire that pilgrims 
abstain from any special allusion to 
politics in addresses to him. It was intended 
to make the papal coronation, which took place 
on Sunday last, in the Sistine Chapel, a public 
ceremony; but the government notified the 
Vatican that it could take no measures to pre- 
vent a possible disturbance at the coronation, 
as the Pope did not recognize the King of 
Italy. The Vatican became indignant, and de- 
cided that the coronation should be strictly 
private. The government, however, denies 
that this was the reason which governed the 
course of the Vatican. The ceremonies of cor- 
onation lasted four hours and were attended 
by cardinals, prelates, and diplomatists ac- 
credited to the Vatican, and a few other per- 
sons were present. The Pope was afterward 
carried to his apartments, blessing the specta- 
tors on the way. A few houses were illum- 
inated. Crowds broke some of the windows 
of these houses, but were dispersed by the 
soldiers. It is said the Pope will dismiss the 
Pontifical Gendarmes and the Swiss Guards, 
France will recall Baron Baude, its ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican, because he is a partisan of 
the Jesuits, 


«-.eGrace Episcopal Church, of this city, is 
is to have a new reredos, to cost $30,000. , As 
described by The Evening Post, the “altar wil} 
be made of white marble, with eight red marble 
columns, surmounted with white foliated tap- 
itals, and will be twenty-five feet long. The 
reredos will be twenty-one feet bigh and Gothic 
in character. ‘the front of the altar will be 
divided into three’panels, which will be richly 
inlaid with colored marbles. The base will be 
of green Genoa marble, and the columns on 
either side of it will be inlaid with Sienna and 
black marble. The cornice will be of carved 
marble of a dove color, and above it will bea 
heavy string and sill course supporting the 
panels of the reredos. The institution of the 
sacrament will be represented in mosaic on the 
center panel, and on either side will be figures 
of two of the four Evangelists. All the panels 
will be surrounded with elaborate tracery, and 
the buttresses will be surrounded by white 
pinnacles, with columns of Mexican onyx. The 
reredos will be completed in October.”’ 


.eeeThe London Presbytery has been con- 





sidering a resolution remonstrating with the 





Presbyterian churches of Ireland and Scotland 
over the small number of their members com- 
ing to England who join the English Presby- 
terlan Church. Dr. White, in a speech sup- 
porting the motion, said that while to-day they 
had fifty congregations in London, but for the 
falling away from the faith of the fathers they 
would have 250, with 208,000 members and ad- 
herente. If they had now all the Scotch and 
Irish Presbyterians in England, they would 
have upward of 13,000 congregations, instead 
of 260. When Presbyterians crossed the Bor- 
der or the Channel they just rolled up the 
blue banner, and by a regular somersault 
leaped into the very Church of Claverhouse 
and Laud, or that of some other denomina 

tion. 

....In response to an inquiry as to the rule of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church respecting the 
attendavee of communicants at public balls 
and theaters, Bishop Bedell quotes at length 
from former bishops and pastoral addresses of 
the Church, and from the proceedings of Gen- 
eral Conventions, and concludes as follows : 

“Tt is not easy to draw the line which rep- 
arates public from private amusements; or 
objectionable from those which are permissible. 
But ‘gaming,’ ‘horse-racing,’ ‘public balls,’ 
and ‘theaters’ have been declared by the 
Church to be objectionable and are forbidden 
to communicants ; and as to others, a com- 
municant, and especially a young communicant, 
will do well to keep within the safeguards of 
home life and of that social circle which is 
frequented and adorned by a parent’s presence.’’ 

....An independent church organization has 
been formed in Brooklyn, among whose funda- 
mental principles is one requiring plainness of 
dress by members: 

“We believe that pride has crept into the 
various churches, and very many poor that 
could not support the extravagant, foolish 
pride of dress have been kept from ae 
any place of worship, from fear of being ridi- 
culed and made uncomfortable ; therefore, we 
believe all who have the cause of God at heart, 
and especially those professing religion, should 
always study to dress as plainiy as possible, 
and always study to act from principle, to 
make every | arom or child easy and comfort- 
able in any dress whatever that they may ap- 
pear iu, as we believe it to be a special duty 
for Christians to look after the poor, of every 
condition.”’ 

«».-The Faculty of Wheaton College has 
issued a circular commentfhg on the Congre- 
gational Council which recently disturbed the 
course of matters in Wheaton. They say: 

“1, That the council, being ez-part-, ex- 
ceeded its prerogative in pretending to try 
cases and pass impartial judgments thereon, 
which by the nature of the council it was wholly 
iucompetent to do. 

“2, That the council was greatly imposed 
upon and misled by partial, exaggerated, and 
untruthful testimony ; and, therefore, its judg- 
ments, based thereon, are utterly without value, 

«3, That some of its conclusions show a 
degree of pre jucice which destroys their force.’ 

....The new Episcopal Diocese of Quincy, 
Illinois, has chosen the Rev. Alexander Bur- 
gess, of Springfield, Mass., for its first bishop. 
Dr. Burgess, who is a native of Providence, 
R. I., was president of the lower house of the 
General Convention last fall. Ile graduated 
from Brown University, in 1°88,and bas been 
rector in Springtield since 1869. He was once 
offered the bishopric of Maine, but declined 


it. He is a High Churchman. 


..»-The Episcopal Church of the Interces- 
sion, of this city, which cost $80,000, has been 
sold under foreclosure for $40,000. The 
amount of the mortgage was $45,000, and the 
church was bid in for the estate which held 
the mortgage. It is understood that the con- 
gregation will continue to worship in the 
building. 

...eThe Rev. William Lloyd’s friends in the 
Madison-Avenue (Dutch) Church of this city 
have decided to organize» new church, It is 
reported that between 40 and 50 families have 
withdrawn from the Madison-Avenue congre- 
gation for this purpose. Tbe new church will 
ask for admission into the Presbyterian body. 


...-The revival meetings at Hartford, now 
under Mr. Pentecost’s care, are not abating in 
interest. They will be continued three weeks 
longer. Last Sunday 200 persons were received 
into membership in the various churches of the 
city, as the fruit of the meetings, 


...eMoody and Sankey go to Boston March 
10th for two weeks, and then return to New 
Haven. They are said to be breaking down 
the indifference which they met at Springfield 
and exciting a good degree of interest. The 
inquiry-rooms are crowded. 

....The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided in a case of church subscription that a 
mere promise to pay, without a consideration, 
does not give sufficient ground for an action 
to compel the subscriber to pay. 

.... Another association for the conversion of 
the Jews is to be formed in London. Its ob- 
ject is the training of men for curates in Jew- 
ish parishes, on the application of the incum- 
bents of those parishes. 

...It is said a wealthy merchant of Scotland 
has subscribed $25,000 toward a fund to defray 
the legal expenses of a suit to prevent the pro- 
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« posed establishment of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Scotland. 

...-Almost the first thing that happened to 
Bishop Penick, on landing at Cape Palmas, Af- 
rica, was an attack of the fever. But he soon 
got up again and is now reorganizing his dio- 
cese, 

...-Bishop Whelan, formerly Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Nashville, is dead. He resigned his 
see in 1863, and spent the rest of bis life ina 
convent at Zanesville, Obio. 

.... As the result of the revival at Marietta, 
O.,eunder the Jabors of the Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond, 882 persons have been examined and 
profess conversion. 

..The revival meetings at Zanesville, Ohio, 
are being carried on in a circus tent and with 
a choir of 200 singers avd a band of music. 

..About thirty of the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will attend the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, in July. 

..The death of Ernst William Creeger, a 
bishop in the German Province of the Mora- 
vian Church, is announced. 

...-T'ne churches of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church owe 
in the aggregate $400,000. 

... Of the 3,500,000 Canadians who are mem- 
bers of church 1,500,000, it is estimated, are 
Roman Catholics. 

....Pius IX, during his long reign, created 
29 archbishoprics, 130 bisboprics, and 43 vicari- 
ates apostolic. 

.. Bishop Foster says 2,000 men are seeking 
admission to Methodist Conferences, 

.eeeThe Methodist Missionary Society had a 
debt of $181,834 January 31st. 

Fe] 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tuk Silver Bill is a law at last, and over 
the President’s veto by an overwhelming 
vote. Very little consideration was given 
to the veto: message in either house. In a 
little over two hours after it was received 
in the House of Representatives it passed 
_both houses. In the Lower House little 
Mr. Cox attempted to insult the President 
by the assertion that the message was ‘‘a 
charge of fraud by a fraud!” But he was 
more or less intoxicated, and, after the 
Speaker had rebuked him, it was allowed 
to pass; but it should have been severely 
censured on the spot. An insult to the 
President when he sends a decorous mes- 
sage to Congress is unpardonable and de- 
serves instant punishment. Mr. Cox has 
been deteriorating for the last two or three 
years, till he is nowone of the worst 
men who ever sat in Congress. Often in- 
toxicated, almost always brutal or a buf- 
foon, he is apparently without conscience 
or manners, and he consorts with the very 
worst men in the House. 

In the Senate the bill passed without de- 
bate. Many persons expected Mr. Conk- 
ling to speak; but he did not. It required 
some courage to veto a bill which is so 
popular and which a man like Mr. Conk- 
ling, coming from the great State of New 
York, was afraid to oppose. Indeed, none 
of the party chiefs on either side really 
made a bitter attack upon it at any stage. 
Blaine attempted a compromise on it; Conk- 
ling was silent over it; Gen. Garfield and 
Mr. Edmunds were the only very prominent 
Republicans who opposed the bill vigorous- 
ly. In the Senate, curiously enough, it 
was left to Democrats to do the hardest of 
the fighting against the Silver Bill. Ker- 
nan, of New York, spoke five or six times; 
while his Republican colleague was silent. 
Bayard and Hill and Lamar, Southern 
Democrats, made grand speeches against it; 
while the ablest speech of all in favor of 
the measure was by Republican Jones. 

This shows that the madness for inflation 
is not confined to either party. One is 
about as bad as the other. The President 
has placed himself in the right position and 
is no longer responsible. 

The next contest will be on the bill for 
the repeal of the Resumption Act, for 
the silver advocates are not willing to con- 
cede resumption even in silver. Oh! no. 
They mean first to drive gold from circu- 
lation, and then silver. The real leaders 
in this inflation movement mean that we 
shall have irredeemable paper. That is to 
be the great issue of the next few years, 
however wuch party leaders may desire 
to go back t to'the old sectional issues, 
“Gen. Butler’s 8 speech, which * was deliv. 





ered in the House one day this week, gives 
the country a good idea of what the ex- 
tremists (Butler, Kelley, Vorhees, and 
Jones) want and mean to have. And, 
crazy and dishonest as Butler's speech was, 
it was fiercely applauded in the Democrat- 
ic House. Even the ex-rebels are willing 
to forgive the ‘‘beast Butler” they have 
so long hated for his eagerness now to 
help them repudiate the national debt. 

The President is gradually proving him- 
self to be a man of courage and wholesome 
obstinacy. The veto message and the 
supersedence of Simmons as collector at 
Boston were great acts, no matter what 
partisans may say of them, for they show 
acorrect judgment and a courage to match 
it. Ibelieve that he will be able to main- 
tain himself against the extreme parti- 
sans on both sides, It is true that the Re- 
publican leaders in both branches are 
against him, and so are the extreme Demo- 
crats; but he will, if prudent, hold his own 
against allsuch people. In the course of 
the week several debates have occurred in 
the Senate in which the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior have been cen- 
sured by Messrs. Blaine and Conkling. 
Mr. Schurz is undoubtedly unpopular 
in Congress; but the two _ lead- 
ers I have mentioned seem to enjoy 
a chance to find fault with bim. 
They found it in his management of the 
pension agency in New York, and in his 
attempts to prevent the wholesale thieving 
of lumber in Mississippi. No matter what 
he does or how he does it, these senators 
are sure to carp and criticise. They dis- 
like him, just as they did Mr. Bristow, when 
he was in office, and all attempts to reform 
the civil service or to crush gigantic rings, 
whether Indian, whisky, or log-stealing, 
are cried down. Of one thing I feel sure: 
if the mission of the Republican party is 
to defend all sorts of stealing and extrava- 
gance, and it can do nothing but whine 
over past issues and triumphs, it is doomed 
to early extinction. 

In the House—the economical House— 
many of the prominent Democrats have 
been advocating a new pension bill, which 
would, if a law, add five or six millions to 
the annual expenses of the Government. 


The bill proposes to pension all the 
survivors of the Mexican War and 
two or three Indian wars; and, as 


most of the proposed pensioners are 
from the South, the bill receives the solid 
support of the Southern members, One of 
the curious incidents of the debate was a 
defense of Jefferson Davis, by Mr. Single- 
ton, of Mississippi. Davis would receive 
a pension under the bill; but, fearing that 
this fact might endanger the measure, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Singleton, which was 
read, asking that he be specially excepted 
from its benefits. Mr. Singleton also made 
the statement in his speech that Mr. Davis 
went into secession reluctantly, and that 
he was at first opposed to it, and finally ac- 
quiesced only in obedience to his state. 
Fifty years from now, doubtless, it will be 
claimed that in all the South there were no 
original secessionists; but at heart one and 
all were fondly attached to the Union. 
W. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March Ist, 1878. 
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LADIES and gentlemen of taste, once having en- 
joyed the sweetness of Dr. Price’s Unique Per- 
fumes, cannot be induced to use any other. 


That Terrible Scourge, 


fever and ague, and its congener, billous remittent, 
besides affections of the stomach, liver, and bowels, 
produced by miasmatic air and water, are both erad- 
icated and prevented by the use of Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters,a purely vegetable elixir, indorsed 
by physicians, and more extensively used as a reme- 
dy for the above class of disorders, as well as for 
many others, than any medicine of the age. A Jan- 
guid circulation, a torpid state of the liver,a wantof 
vital stamina, are conditions peculiarly favorable to 
malarial diseases. They are, however, surely reme- 
died by the great Preventive. which, by invigorating 
the system and,endowing it with regularity, as well as 
vigor, provides it with a resistant power which en- 
= it to withstand disorders not only of a malarial 
. but a host of others to which feeble and ee 

ulated systems are subject. e Bitters are a safe 
as well as searching eradicant,and have widely su- 

erseded that dangerous drug, quinine, which pal- 
iates but does not eradicate malaria. 








No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first taken, cholera, aiarrhoea, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness. Taken 
internally, warranted peeves harmlees (see oath 
accompanying each bo tle), for chronic rheumatism 
sore throats, mumps, bruises, old sores, pains in the 
limbs, back. and chest. Externally, this Liniment 
has been warranted for over 30 years,and not one 
bottle —, —y families have used it for 
years, and sta if it was $10 per bottle, théy 
oy not be Without is. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 

ork. 


Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec. Wth, for Twenty-five Cents. 
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H. A. CASSEBEER, 
APOTHECARY 


57 Fourth Aves (opp. A. T. Ste wart & Co.'s), 
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SENT BY a3 ion ON RECHIETOF P PRICE, ' SCENTS. 
For sale by all Pharmacists. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve a 








EDUCATION. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL, 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors, By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
meuction and practice by the students, over eight 








saltin ordinary water. This solution 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
Sources of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 
ally. 

Broadway and Barclay St. N. ¥. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


THE 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Judges in shets Report, from which the following 
is an extrac 

The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’s exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
bination to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination or. Lge and ao producing novel and 
desirable improve- 
ments, will ‘Stand longer in avy or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together so it is impossible for ther to 
either shrink, swell, or aplit. * HE ONLY OR- 
GA WARDED THIS RANK, 

There ure 50,000 of our Instruments in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are 80 made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate. 
They contain a magniticent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing wopder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 








will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and potmeies Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine reel b xed tree with each Organ, makes the 
SP HONI NGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ, 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are prepared to appoint « few new Agen 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, ak. 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 c shestnut St., » New Haven, Conn. 








(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. C 
— for Illustrated Catalogue. 





BEATTY 


Su orbdO4@ Organs, only $95. Pianos, 
ORGANS Retail *rice by other manufactures 8900, 
only 0. Beautiful $650 Piavos,$175—bran new, 
warranted 15 days’ test trial.Other bargains,want them 
introduced, Agentswanted. Paper res PIANOS 
Address D. Ff. Beatty, Washington, ; 


ry ‘ a Pr] 1 
TO CASH BUYERS. 

n immense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN, For the tavorite *C 99,” 12 Stops, 
glozant Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 

S5 CASH, Other styles at proportionate prices. 
This isno humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there, and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permission to THE INDE- 
PENDENT and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
8. KE. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 


eens Denese A 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 











PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION gQUARE. Elevator from the street. 
Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


ne" & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY 

N. Y., opposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities PY re mn ranspar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 
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“Mixed Cards with name, 10c. and stamp. ‘Ag’ ts’ 
outfit, 10c. Atwater, Bros. , Forestville, Conn, 


d cases having been treatéd the past year. 
For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


OLLEGE OF muUSsSIC. 
THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
INSTITUTION IN THE CITY 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAURR, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 








RY t2y 54 ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Schoo! and Home for Boys. See Prospectus. 





CUE AT! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
GE. Best Lome 5 Literature, Science, 


Tanenanes Paintin nd 
KV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


5,000 AGENTS WANTED 


to Pe can forthe Agents’ Journal. A handsome. 
1 aa 24-page Journal, brimfull of interest to 

nts. Every Agent should see it. Send Postal 
Cc ard for Specimen Copy. ddress 


as ____s—CAG ENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 
10, 00 AGENTS WANTED Ww sell our new- 
ly Patented Novelties, Chromos, Jew- 
elry, Watches, Revolvers, Engravings. Books, etc. 
Stationery Packages $10 per hundred. Special terms 
givento Agents everywhere. The best prices ever 
offered. Mémmct} ( atalogue with Samples tree. 
R. L. FLETCHER, 11 Dey St.» N. Y. 


ORK FOR ALL 


in their own loealities, canvassing for the Fireside 

Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and Monthly. Lar est 

Paper inthe World,with Mammoth Chromos Free. 

,? ind — And to Agents. ‘Terms and Outfit Free. 
dress P. O;. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.’ 


Address AMERICAN PuB. Co., HARTFORD, OT. 


Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted — 

to selene Staple Goods todealers. No 

peddling. Expenses peid. Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4. 6 & & Home St, Cincinnatl, OQ. 
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WU Agents. A. COULTER & Go., Chicago, 
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Address J.WORTH & Co., St. Louis, 
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OCEAN STEAMERS 


Only Direct Line to France, 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street. 


FRANCE, Trudelle, March 20th, 6:30 a. M. 
CANADA, Frangent, Apri! 84,64. - 
PEREIRE, Daure, April 17th, 5 Pp. 


PRICE oF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
») HAVRE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
ied Cabin, $35; 

ding, and utensi 
LOUIS Bia BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 
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~ TRAVEL 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


B 
FOR TRENTON AND 
SraTion x New Yo am Foot or LIBERTY 8T., N. RK 
COMMENC ING NOVEMBER 26th, 
Leave wen York for Trenton and Philadelphia at 
on 5 11:30, A. M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
. for Trenton. 

ap Philade! ~¥ from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third and Berta Streets, at 12:05, 7:30, 
= 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 P. 

Leave Trenton for New York ‘at 1:2 (except Mon- 
daze), &m, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10 6:15 P, M. 

ullman Gehatmathesh inte are attached to the 
9:30 A. a = P. M. trains from New York, and tothe 
1:30 A P. M. trains from Philade!phia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adel hia at 9:30 A. M.; 5:30.12P.mM. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.30 P. M. sane Trenton 
for New York at 1:20. 10:20 A, M ; 6:10 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty ae, , Nos. 629 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court St., Erookiye. - Bagrage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 
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HOTELS, ; 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and llth Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


RVING HOUSE, New York, Broadway and 
Twelfth St. European plan. Single rooms 75c. to 
$1.50; double rooms, $1.50 to $3. Liberal deduction 
weekl Restaurant first-class. GEO. P. HARLOW, 
Propr étor. (Near Stewart's store and Union Square). 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHESTNUT STREET, CORWEROth. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philadelphia, 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine, 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 














40 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts, Agent's 
Ouifit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


2 ELEGANT.CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
@) 10c.. postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. N. Y. 














A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 19. For other Premi- 
ums see page 29. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, == 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Pronrietors. 
———————————— ee 
A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 19. For other Premiums see 
page 29. 
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THE PRESIDENT'’S VETO. 

Tur President last Thursday sent his 
veto of the Silver Bill to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where, without discussion, it 
was promptly repassed bya vote of 196 
yeas to 73 nays. The bill was immediately 
transmitted, with the Message of the Presi- 
dent, to the Senate; and here also it was, 
without discussion, repassed by a vote of 
46 yeas to 19 nays.,. This makes it a law of 
the land. The veto had the effect of 
changing two or three votes in the House 
of Representatives; but, besides this, it 
seems to have had no effect in either house 
of Congress. No opportunity was givento 
debate it in the one house, and there was 
no disposition to do so in the other. That 
great speech which Senator Conkling was 
by many expected to deliver, and for 
which it was supposed he had been holding 
himself in reserve, was not heard. He 
voted right, but said nothing, and in this 
respect followed his own example when 
the bill was under consideration in the 
Senate. 

The one main ground upon which the 
President rests his veto is the fact— 
which he lucidly states, and which 
in the debate had been fully stated 
by Senators Bayard, Lamar, Randolph, 
Kernan, Blaine, Edmunds, Christiancy, 
Eaton, and others—that the bill is inconsist- 
ent with national honor and good faith 
in respect alike to debts contracted by the 
Government and to debts contracted be- 
tween individuals. The President is not 
opposed to the remonetization of silver: 
but insists that ‘‘the silver dollar should be 
made a legaltender only at its market 
value.” Noone pretends that such a dollar, 
composed of 4124 grains, is the commercial 
equivalent of the gold dollar, containing 
25.8 grains of standard gold; and as to the 

idea that the former by the operation of the 
jaw will be made equal to the latter, the 
President very justly remarks that the bill 
bas no provision to meet the exigency, “in 
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case the coinage which it creates shall con- 
tinue to be of less value than that which 
was the sole legal tender ’” when debts made 
payable in this coinage ‘‘ were contracted.” 
In respect to such debts, it changes the 
standard of payment, to the damage and 
against the rights of the creditor. This is 
morally wrong. No lawcan makeitright. 

The President very happily and forcibly 
says: ‘‘ The nation owes what it has led or 
allowed its creditors to expect.” This isa 
sound rule of ethics in respect to.all prom- 
ises. Every promiser is bound by his prom- 
ise in the sense in which he knew that the 
promisee received and understood it when 
made. In that sense he made the promise 
and intended to make it. If we apply this 
rule to the coin obligations of the Govern- 
ment, as contracted before and after the 
legal demonetization of silver in 1873, there 
can be no doubt as to its duty in the pay- 
ment of those obligations. More than 
eleven hundred millions of the bonded 
debt of the Government, payable in coin, 
were, as the President says, contracted 
prior to 1873; and for forty years preced- 
ing ‘‘ the silver dollar was unknown in cir- 
culation in this country, and was only a 
convenient form of silver bullion for ex- 
portation.” Nobody disputes this state- 
ment as to the silver dollar; and, hence, 
for this long period, exceeding the life- 
time of a generation, the term ‘‘coin” in 
the uniform practice and usage of the Gov- 
ernment, whether in receiving or paying 
its dues, and in the practice and expecta- 
tions of the people, as fully known to the 
Government, meant gold coin, according to 
the standard fixed bylaw. So both parties 
understood the term and both acted upon 
this construction. It is the construction 
which, as a matter of fact, entered into 
every coin contract between the Govern 
ment and its creditors, becaure it is what 


. they mutually understood. 


Nearly six hundred millions of Govern- 
ment bonds, payable in coin, have been 
issued since the formal demonetization of 
silver, in 1873, and while the gold dollar 
was, by the express declaration of law, the 
only metallic dollar known to the law. 
These bonds were paid for in gold and 
have entered the markets of the world upon 
this basis. The parties who bought them 
of the Government understood that they 
were payable in gold, and had every reason 
for this understanding. The Government 
itself had given them the reason and knew 
that this was their understanding. It 
profited by the understanding in a reduced 
rate of interest. It received gold fog the 
bonds sold, and, both by law and bonor, 
was pledged to pay them in gold or its 
equivalent. 

The Silver Bill, as passed over the Pres- 
ident’s veto, sets these facts at naught and 
simply tramples them under foot—not by 
accident, not by mistake, not ignorantly; 
but with open eyes and deliberate inten- 
tion and against an earnest remonstrance. 
The President thinks this to be a ‘‘ viola- 
tion of sacred obligations.” He is right in 
this opinion. This is and will be the opin- 
ion of the world. It is the opinion that 
will stand the test of time. History will 
quote it as a sound opinion. It will declare 
that the Government of the United States 
did knowingly, and for a whole generation, 
lead and allow its creditors to expect a 
mode of payment with which it afterward 
refused to abide, and that it availed itself 
of its sovereign power to change the wn- 
derstood terms of its own contracts, without 
the consent and to the damage of the cred- 
itor party. If the two houses of Congress 
thought it expedient to remonctize the sil- 
ver dollar and make it an unlimited legal 
tender, then good faith required that that 
dollar should at the time of the act be 
made the commercial equivalent of the 
gold dollar, which for more than forty 
years had been the only dollar in the terms 
and import of which coin contracts had 
been expressed. This would have been 
honorable; and the only question left would 
have been whether it is wise, in view of 
the prevalent policy of the nations of 
Europe, forthe United States to attempt 
the experiment of a double metallic stand- 
ard, which had been tried for about three- 
quarters of a century, only to demonstrate 
its utter failure. 

Giving to the President’s veto our hearty 
approval, we express, in conclusion, the 





hope that he will put the law into execu- 
tion according to its intent and purpose. 
He has done his duty in vetoing the meas- 
ure; and he will now do it again in exe- 
cuting the measure. We shall be greatly 
mistaken in the sequel if those who have 
advocated it do not themselves discover 
that it is by no means the sovereign balm 
which they had supposed. 
IN 


A THEODICY. 





THERE are two ways of discussing the 
great theological question now before us— 
the one exegetical and the other ethical. 
The one asks : What does the Word of God 
say ? The other asks : What must a Word of 
Godsay ? The one assumes the Scriptures, 
and thus addresses only Christians ; the 
other assumes God, and thus addresses all 
but atheists. The one proclaims its rev- 
erence for the Bible, and seeks to discover 
what it must consistently teach ; the other 
reverences its Giver, and asks what he 
must consistently do. Both discuss the 
question reverently and legitimately, and 
each method has its advantages, and its 
dangers and infelicities, 

The sole object of the ethical method is 
to give us a theodicy, to show us God just 
and good; and this is, we believe, the 
most important thing to do in this critical 
age of the world. When everybody be- 
lieved what he had been told about the 
Scriptures it was enough to ask what the 
Scriptures teach. Now, we have to show 
that what the Scriptures teach is reasonable 
and true. We have to justify the ways and 
the words of God'to man. These two dif- 
ferent methods of discussing the subject of 
future punishment are illustrated in the 
articles on this subject in the March num- 
bers of The New Englander and The North 
American Review, In the former Principal 
Whiton, of Williston Seminary, attempts 
to show that Christ and his Apostles do not 
teach an endless punishment of sin. The 
word £onian is the citadel of his attack or 
defense. Professor Tyler, of Amherst 
College, from the same word Monian and 
from the tenor of the Scriptures, argues that 
the founders of the Christian religion be- 
lieved and meant to teach that the punish- 
ment of sin is absolutely endless. Both 
argue with great ability; but, as it appears 
to us, Professor Tyler, not so much from 
the word Aonian, nor from any one pass 
age, but from the ‘aspect of finality” 
which attaches to our Saviour’s teachings, 
shows the truer exegesis. The ethics of 
the question is apart from the purpose of 
the two disputants. 

Because mainly treated ethically, the 
discussion of the same subject in The North 
American Review is of the greater import- 
ance. Inthis symposium President Porter 
is the first essayist. Heis followed by Mr. 
Frothingham, Free Religionist; Father 
Preston, Roman Catholic; Dr. Bellows, 
Unitarian; Dr: Williams, Baptist; and Dr. 
Sawyer, Universalist; each of them having 
had the opportunity to read President 
Porter’s opening paper. President Porter 
then concludes the discussion, reviewing 
all the essays which have preceded. In his 
opening paper he had given an ethical turn 
to the discussion, which was followed by 
the other writers, except that Father Pres- 
ton attempts nothing but to tell what the 
Church believes, without regard to God or 
the Bible, and Dr. Williams makes his appeal 
to Scripture. The great value of The North 
American’s discussion, as a whole, is that it 
is not exegesis, but theodicy. It does not 
attempt to interpret the Bible, but to make 
God just and good. 

Such men as President McCosh and 
President Porter—devout, believing, com- 
pletely acquainted with the currents of 
modern thought, in sympathy with investi- 
gation, liberal-minded men, intensely earn- 
est to defend Christianity wisely against 
assault—such men are sure to mold ortho- 
dox theological opinion. We are, there- 
fore, interested to know how they think on 
controverted topics. In this discussion 
President Porter is the rational champion 
of a somewhat modified and reasonable 
doctrine of future punishment, as we have 
seen President McCosh to be of a true cos- 
mogony. We wish to show what his 
teachings are. 

Putting the ethical question far above 
the exegetical, President Porter makes the 
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primary concession that the use of rewards 
and punishment is altogether ‘‘ mercenary 
and demoralizing ” when there “is intended 
only a good or evil which God may effect 
for our sentient or selfish sensibility.” Such 
mere infliction of pain as a deterrent he be- 
lieves to be as a motive ‘‘ unworthy and the 
influence immoral; or, at least, it 
fails to be moral.” The moral effective- 
ness of reward and punishment rests 
wholly in the expression it gives of 
the personal feeling of a holy God, which 
is as legitimate an influence as the gp- 
approval or disapproval of any other good 
being and-which ranks with the influence 
of conscience itself. It follows, then, that 
any theory of punishment which regards 
it as only the natural consequence of sin 
in the soul is weak and inadequate, as ex- 
cluding all expression of God’s feelings 
about sin and omitting the most potent 
moral influence of which man is suscept- 
ible from God or his fellowmen. Such a 
position is ‘‘atheistic in its affinities and 
its theory of the moral universe.” 

President Porter then asserts, on the 
other hand, that “ punishment is impossi- 
ble to one who is not conscious of ill 
desert and does not accept it as just.” And, 
indeed, it is only while in sin that punish- 
ment is possible. This is a very important 
point and is clearly stated: 

“It is only so long as I am displeased 
with myself and know tbat God is dis- 
pleased with me, and for cause, that pun- 
ishment is possible. Moreover, we can 
suffer the keenest form of punishment only 
so long as we retain and reassert the wicked 
purpose or the wicked act. So soon as we 
repent und renounce both, even though 
God should continue to feel and express 
his displeasure for what we had been, we 
should find some taste of Heaven in our 
present renunciation of our wicked past.” 


It isin the same line of thought that he 
says (our Italics): 

‘Tt is because we believe that God is 
morally perfect that we. assert that he 
would delight to receive honor and love 
from all his creatures; that he uses all the 
means for the triumph of goodness and the 
deliverance of all that he can wisely do; 
that he will never cast Off a soul that truly 
loves him, in any part of his dominions, or 
in any period of his administration; and that 
he cannot possibly be displeased with or 
effectively punish any being who loves him 
in the present, or who repents of not having 
loved and obeyed him in the past.” 

These principles would seem to leave the 
way open for repentance and pardon in 
another life. Indeed, President Porter 
declines to dogmatize on this subject. He 
sees, however, a law of self-perpetuity 
about sin which gives little hope that it 
will ever become extinct. At leust,. when 
‘‘Jeft to himself,” it may be a constant 
law of man’s being that ‘‘ every free agent 
who sins against the restraints imposed by 
his own moral sense and the wili of God 
overleaps a barrier along the pathway of 
goodness and of life which he will never 
effectually desire to recrwss.” President 
Porter does not appear to see his way clear 
to teach that in another world any influ- 
ence from without will be effectively ap- 
plied. Any theory which explains the ex- 
istence of sin now may explain its exist- 
ence forever. 

Perhaps the most valuable and suggest- 
ive portion of his discussion has to do with 
the conditions of salvation. By faith he 
does not understand a single definite act of 
conscious trust in a correctly apprehended 
Saviour, but the tone of heart which would 
produce such trust. At the beginning of 
another life a speedy education of the soul 
may take place under circumstances vastly 
more favorable than any here. Such as 
under the most favorable circumstances 
would develop a Christian life here, but 
have failed to do so because unfavorably 
situated, may develop better there pnder a 
better education. Says President Porter 
of such education: 

“It is certain that it would be furnished 
were there promise of better results. Chris- 
tian influences reach further than many 
men conceive of. Christian civilization 
and redemption can win hearts in strange 
ways to the germ and promise of a better 
life. Hethat gives a cup of cold water, 
with any Christian aspiration, will not lose 
his reward. We can judge very imper- 
fectly of the results that actually come to 
many on whom the recovering influences 
of the present life“may seem to have been 
worse than lost. Of this we are certain, 
that not a seed-corn, that has under genial 
influences been warmed into the first mov- 
ings of germinant life, shall be overlooked 
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by the loving Redeemer, who is also the 


scrutinizing Judge; but every such germ 
shall sprout and grow under the favoring 
climate of the better land.” 

Thus we have a theodicy worthy of 
most careful consideration, though not 
such as will be satisfactory to extremists 
on either side. Universalists will not be 
pleased to have it argued that the ethical 
argument does not require that sin shall 
absolutely cease. President Porter admits 
that a priori it were extremely improbable 
that God would allow sin to enter his 
universe; but he sees no argument to 
prove that sin will ever cease which would 
not prove that it would never begin. 
There is a current of existence, embracing 
countless beings, flowing side by side down 
the stream of Time. Now that sin has 
entered and polluted that current, no 
reason can decide how far it may extend 
breadthwise across it,and no more how 
far it may extend lengthwise down it. Be- 
fore this problem reason still stands stupe- 
fied where it was beaten down by the first 
irruption of evil into the universe. Any 
relief we must welcome, and a partial and 
reasonable relief President Porter has of- 
fered. He shows us that God is not vin- 
dictive. He insists that whenever sin ceases 
punishment must cease. He declares that a 
probation must be provided in another 
world, if it would do any good. Such a pro- 
bation, however, he would not believe to be 
long and disciplinary, like that of the Res- 
trationists or a Roman Catholic purgatory ; 
but, rather, instant and final on first enter- 
ing into spiritual existence. ‘‘ The next 
life,” he says, “may be another probation, 
in that, by its first revelations, it shall make 
everything clear which was dark, and bring 
out in vivid lines that moral and spiritual 
truth which the soul shall accept with sym- 
pathizing joy or reject with sinful per- 
verseness, and asitacceptsor rejects shall 
know its own character and its just 
award.” He continues: 

“The opening scenes of the next life 
may be at once the soul’s second probation 
and its final judgment, Christ may be 
manifested to every awakening spiritin the 
same indivisible instant as the accepted or 
rejected Saviour and as the rewarding or 
condemning Judge. Whether the waken- 
ing be gradual or abrupt, whether the 
mavifestations be sudden as lightning at 
noonday or gentle as the insensible ap- 
proaches of the dawn, the soul may as uner- 
ringly and as justly find its own place in the 
spiritual world as after ages of purgatorial 
discipline.” 

Here is the relief offered to us by one of 
our most distinguished students of philoso- 
phy and ethics. Protestant Christendom 
has long ago, without argument or Scrip- 
ture, simply in obedience to an innate 
sense of right and out of a desire to honor 
God, rejected the dogma of infant damna- 
tion. President Porter’s suggestions leave 
the way open to believe that all such, in 
Christian or heathen lands, as would, under 
favorable circumstances, have accepted 
Christ here will immediately accept him 
in repentance and true faith on coming 
under the more favorable influences of 
another world; for “it is certain” that 
such an opportunity ‘ would be furnished 
were there promise of better results.” We 
welcome this important discussion by Presi- 
dent Porter as thoughtful, tender, and 
serious, and such as will have an influence 
in molding the formative eschatology of 
the Church. 


ns 
IS IT PEACE? 


We have news of the signing of the 
termsof peace by Russia and Turkey, with 
demonstrations of rejoicing in the Russian 
army and capital. What those terms are 
nobody knows but the negotiators them- 
selves. We know that they are very oner- 
ous; but we do not know whether they are 
such as the coming Congress will approve, 
Russia, it is reported, relinquishes its claim 
on the revenues of Egypt, and thus an- 
other of England’s pretexts for war is re- 
moved. War is not yet made impossible 
but a peaceful solution is more and more 
probable. The proclamation of permanent 
peace between the Czar and the Sultan 
cannot but have a reassuring effect, 

The meeting and decisions of the Con- 
gress of the Powers-are now matters of su- 
preme interest. Austria is known to be 
bitterly opposed to the cession of Bessara- 
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mouths of the Danube, upon which so much 
of its commerce is floated, under the con- 
trol of that Power. It is also opposed to a 
long occupation of Bulgaria and is active 
in its military preparations. Matters of 
great moment will be discussed by the Con- 
gress, and until its conclusions are reached 
and known we cannot be certain of peace. 
The world has been ina painful state of 
suspense over the relations of England 
and Russia. There was apparently so 
much more at stake than there was when 
Russia and Turkey broke peace that our 
interest in the complications was greatly 
increased. A war between Russia and 
England would be something more than a 
military show. It means a desperate and 
bloody fight between the two strongest 
pewers of Europe. Both are well pre- 
pared. Russia has just emerged from a 
short conflict with a large and efficient 
army of veterans and with immense re- 
sources to draw upon. England was never 
in better fighting condition. It has unques- 
tionably the finest navy afloat, and asplen- 
did army, magnificently equipped. Moment- 
ous interests hang onthe decision which 
shall insure continued peace or bring on a 
horrible war. What might happen in In- 
dia, if the British troops should be with- 
drawn to oppose the Russians in Turkey? 
Austria would almost certainly take a 
hand inthe conflict,as a foe to Russia. 
What would Germany do? 

We hope the hot heads composing the 
British Government will become cool in 
time to prevent such a dreadful result. 
Their policy has been inexcusably war- 
like. They have not sought for a peaceful 
solution; but their attitude has been most 
irritating to a conqueror. They have pro- 





tested, they have threatened, and they 
have armed in peace, courting a conflict. 
England, they declared, would never per- 
mit the Czar to enter the capital of 
the country he had conquered. With 
the proud Russians it was a point of 
honor to embark for their northern 
homes from Constantinople; but England 
backed up her declaration with an armed 
fleet sent into the Dardanelles, against 
the wishes of the Sultan and in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris. And Russia, 
to its great honor, yielded and stayed its 
army outside the walls of the coveted city. 





This concession made to peace has not 
satisfied England. Its preparations for 
war have been continued with increased 
activity; continued quite beyond what 
future contingencies demanded, For what 
purpose? was asked in Parliament the other 
day. England intends, said the chancellor 
of the exchequer, to protect British inter- 
ests in the East at all hazards. It has been 
in vain that England’s Gladstones and 
Goldwin Smiths, its clergymen and its 
solid men, have protested against the pol- 
icy that was carrying the country into a 
war. The prime minister has been either 
blind or obstinate. He has done what he 
could against peace. If he shall be suc- 
cessful in his efforts (we think he will not), 
he will have begun an unncessary war, and, 
therefore, have accomplished a cruel, 
wicked, and infamous object, covering the 
name of his country with disgrace and 
his own with eternal reproach. 

England has been called the friend of 
civilization. Its rule, however unjustly it 
haS been imposed upon remote countries 
and pagan races, has been a salutary one. 
Though its policy has been an intensely 
selfish one, wherever its flay has floated the 
blessings of liberty and protection have 
been insured, and civilization has been the 
gainer. England was known as the friend 
and supporter of Turkey. When the Sultan 
met the Czar’s declaration of war with 
defiance, he counted on England’s moral 
support, at least. But England had been 
blamed for its indifference to the horrible 
massacres on Turkish soil, and, as its inter- 
ests were not immediately involved, it was 
willing to see Turkey punished. Could 
not England have forced Turkey to pun- 
ish the assassins in Bulgaria, and have pre- 
vented the war? It did not choose to. 
Now, at the end of hostilities, it attempts 
to play the role of friend of Turkey, against 
Turkey’s wishes, by menacing Russia. 
Turkey needs a friend now. Russia’s de- 
mands are onerous in the extreme, and 





bia to Russis, because it would place the 


England might have been of great assist- 
ance in haviog them modified, if it bad not 


annihilated its influence with Turkey by 
its tardiness, and compromised it with 
Russia by its hostile attitude. 

If peace shall be finally secured, it will 
bedue more to Russia’s forbearance than 
to England’s prudence and {conciliatory 
spirit, for it may be assumed that Austria 
will not go to war without an ally. If war 
shall come, England must bear the chief 
blame of it and must expect little sym- 
pathy from America. War is regarded 
with a lessening degree of favor, at ieast on 
this side the Atlantic, and the nation that 
provokes armed conflict needlessly will 
receive unreserved condemnation. The 
world wants peace. 


Editorial Dotes, 


WE are aware of the gravity of the ques- 
tion; but we give our most solemn judg- 
ment that oysters are not snails. We do 
not think that Mr. Buckland correctly appre_ 
ciated the bearing and the gravity of the ques, 
tion propounded to him, or he would not have 
given it as his opinion that they might be con- 
sidered snails. Mr. Buckland should have been 
informed that Jews are forbidden to eat snails, 
and that, if oysters are snails, much gas- 
tronomic pleasure and much profit to oyster- 
farmers and oyster-cooks will be lost. Now, 
we write with understanding of the occasion 
of the question, and decide accordingly, 
classing ourselves, for the while, with the 
“merciful doctors.”” Shellfish are of two 
kinds—the Acephala, or headless, and the En- 
eepbala, which bave heads. The oyster belongs 
to the Acephala; the snail to the Encephala. 
fo say that an oyster may be considered a 
gnail, because they are both mollusks, would 
be like saying that a sheep may be considered 
@ vulture, because they are both vertebrates. 
o further, the law is “that these also shal 

© unclean unto you among the creeping things 
that creep upon the earth, the weasel, ae 4 

nd the lizard, andthe snail, and the mole.” 
onl we protest that itis notorious that the 
snail dows creep, while the oyster does not 
creep, but is immovable and fixed all his life. 
Therefore, an oyster is not a snail. Q. E. D 
We do not wonder to seé it stated that Mr. 
Buckland’s letter “has excited no litttle 
comment in the Jewish community.’? We 
would comment pretty loudly if anybody 
were to say that we could not eat oysters 
because they are creeping snails. Oysters, we 
shall insist, are cosher—that is, if you will 
please not quote to us the laws about fish, and 











fins, and scules. 


The Advance a few weeks ago published frum 
a correspondent a severe attack on the Home 
Missionary Society. We should have expected 
that paper, before publishing such an article, 
presumably unjust, to consult with the officers 
of the Society, as it bas a New York editor. 
The secretaries now publish an overwhelming 

reply, and The Advance feels the force of it and 
Bays : 

‘Tf the two or three weeks’ delay referred to 

in presenting it has occasioned any harm, the 
fault has not been ours, as we took pains to 
allow them the opportunity to correct any mis- 
takes in the same issue.” 
Is The Advance sure that the secretaries ever 
heard of the attack before they sgw it iv print, 
or that they had more than an hour’s time 
afterward to prepare a reply to send to Chicago 
the following week? More hurt can be done 
by a single ill-judged attack than can be reme- 
died by a dozen replies, and it is a good part 
of editorial duty to suppress wisely. To talk 
about freedom of discussion in this connection 
is bosh. Men have a right to free discussion 
where they can get hearers. A great many 
who want ‘‘free discussion ’’ can’t get hearers 
through THe INDEPENDENT. There are other 
rights besides free discussion. 


WE have been reading over the series of 
propositions adopted almost unamimously last 
week by the Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity as expressing their faith about 
future punishment. Two only voted against 
this creedlet, and some other, although the 
papers do not mention it, declined to vote, 
from dissatisfaction with its non-commitalism. 
The fact is that a small minority of the minis- 
ters, with so good a man as Dr. Miner as their 
spokesman, still hold to the theory of imme- 
diate conversion and holiness for all who die 
impenitent. It seemed necessary to have the 
statement as nearly unanimous as possible; 
and so it was made so general, not to say un- 
meaning, in its most important parts that it 
amounts to very little. After ‘‘ reverently and 
devoutly accepting the Holy Scriptures,” 
which Universalists always begin with, they 
continue to say tbat sin and suffering are in- 
dissolubly connected, as are holiness and hap- 
piness; that Christ came to secure salvation 
from sin, rather ‘than from suffering ; that re~ 








pentance and salvation sre not limited to this 
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life ; that death has no saving power, althouch 
it may be important in removing temptations 
and opening the way to a better life; and that 
all will finally come under the operation of 
penitence, forgiveness, and regeneration. This 
is the substance of the statement, to which 
the large majority, we are told, would have 
been glad to add their faith in a disciplinary 
punishment of a limited duration ina future 
state, 





WESTERN Methodism needs looking alter on 

the doctrice of Hell, One of their theological 
prof: ssors teaches, and prints it, that the suf- 
fering of Hell is quite endurable, just that 
“gentle fire’? that the Catholics used to 
pray for, and a great deal more desir- 
able than non-existence. Now Tie Northern 
Christian Advocate prints an article from 
a minister, the Rev. David Keppel, on 
‘The Morals of Hell’’—strange title—to show 
that Hell is a perfectly moral place, and tbat 
there cannot be any sin there. Indeed, Mr. 
Keppel believes that Hell is ‘a well-regulated 
prison, in morality only second to Heaven.”’ 
“Tn the great eternity beyond the Judgment,” 
he believes, ‘sin will be impossible.” For is 
it not evident that not one of the ten command- 
ments will be broken? There will be no graven 
images to worship, no Sabbath to profane; 
murder, adultery, and theft will be impossible. 
There will be no courts of luw to bear false 
witness in ; and no opportunity to covet houses, 
lands, wives, or cattle, where there are no goods 
to covet. Here is a theodicy with a vengeance, 
Whetber there is to be any suffering we are not 
told. Probably it will consist in the mortifica- 
tion felt at not beiog able tosin. We do not 
kuow that we have ever met a more curious !]!us- 
tration of the tendency of some people to put a 
sort of corporeity about sin, and imagine that it 
cor sists in a visible act, rather than im a eboice 
of the soul. 





Grace M.E. Cuurcn, Chicago, has had an 





astonishingly successful term of three years 
under its present pastor, surpassing all that the 
church had accomplished in “the preceding 
seventeen years.” How bappevsit? The pas- 
tor himself, who tells the story to the great 
Methodist public in the leading Methodist 
paper, says: 

“These results are due tothe blessing of God 
upon entbusiastic work io the direction of 
saving souls, very generous giving, the efforts 
of aband of devoted ladies, and the plain and 
fearless preaching of Christ crucitied, Noth- 
ing wins like the old Gospel. 


“ Sweetest note in scraph’s song, 
Sweetest naiwe on mortal tongue, 
Sweetest carol ever sung, 

esus, Jesus, Jesus.” 





And very sweet, too, is the utterly uneonscious 
artlessness of the man who tells the story, 
quite forgetful that his time is nearly up, and 
that the official board of some big church 
might possibly see this wonderful story and 
apply for so phenomenal a pastor. Had he 
thought of this, delicacy would haye restrained 
his pen. 





THE following announcement is made in the 
N. Y. Tablet of March 2d: 

“The Rev. George Wh'tefield Berfjamin, D.D., 
was received into the [Roman Catholic] Charch 
on Tuesday, January 29th, by the Rev P. Fen- 
ton, of the Church of St. Johv of Jerusalem, 
Great Ormond Street, London. His conversion 
is certainly pot very encouraging to those who 
foolishly imagine they can get Pro‘estan'ism 
to take rootin the Eternal City, fur the Rev. 
“gr was the first minister ordained ip St, 
Paul’s Protestant Epis: opal church at Rome, 
the ordaining bishop being Dr. Littiejoun, of 
Long Island and foreign chapels. He was ape 
pointed acting assistant to the pos t incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s, the Rev. Dr. Nevin, and dis- 
charged the duties of that position for a period 
extending over many montis. He was much 
respected by Protestants visiting Rome.”’ 

The 7ablet makes quite too much of this cone 
vereion, as the following facts wiji show. Rev. 
Georze Whitefield Benjamin, M.D. (not “D. 
D.’’), was formerly a Congregational minister, 
graduatiog from Yale Theological Seminary 
in the class of 1874—i.¢. three years and a half 
ago. He had charge of one of the foreign Con- 
gregational chapels in Switzerland for two 
years after graduation. He was ordained a 
deacon in St. Paul’s, Rome, Italy, April 1st, 
1876, by the Bishop of Long Island. His time 
subsequently was chiefly employed in travel. 
The assertion that he was assistant minister of 
St. Paul’s is based simply on the fact tbat for 
some three months in 1877 he aided Dr. Nevin 

in the services. At that time he manifested 

signs of mental disorder, His ordination to 

the priesthood, of which he was very desirous, 

was, for this and other reasons, postponed, and 

he took a voyage to Greece. In aletter from a 

gentleman of high position in Rome, possess- 

ing iatimate personal knowledge of Mr. Ben~ 

jamin, dated May 4th, 1877, before the present 

step was anticipated, these words-occur; 

“He (Mr. Benjamin] has come back from 

Athens, with his mind seriously unsettled, He 

fancies himself the object of a mysterious per- 
secutioo, whose aim is to unsettle his reason 

and lead him to some dreadful step. This step 

is sometimes entering the Roman Church ; 
sometimes it takes the direction of killing him- 





self or some one else; and he imagines that 
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charges have been laid agaiast him, that he is 
to be deposed, etc.’’ 

In a letter of later date this passage occurs: 

** When he left here, last spring, he was un- 
der the hallucination that a widespread con- 
spiracy was at work to unsettle his reason, ‘80 
as to drive him to commit suicide or enter the 
Roman Church’ [quoting his own words]. He 
told me once that be thougbt they would kill 
him, if he did not yield. He seemed to cone 
sider suicide and entering the Roman Church 
as equally insane steps,’ 
In June last he returned to this country, 
After three months’ rest and quiet,the Bishop 
of Long Island assigned him to duty in a very 
retired part of the diocese, hoping that by 
entire freedom from all excitement he would 
recover from what threatened to become at 
avy time 4 permanent mental disorder. But 
this hope proved groundless. Insanity mani- 
fested itself strongly, and was noted by the 
people of his mission charge. On the first of 
January last he suddenly, without notice 
either to bis bishop or congregation, took 
ship for Liverpool, sending back by the pilot 
an incchereut note, which of itself gave evi- 
dence of the unsettled condition of his mind. 
The next that was heard from bim was the 
notice at the head of this statement. 


ir is a personal matter, and, perhaps, not 
worthy of the attention it has received ; but, 
as we give room in an eppendix to Mr, Cook's 
lecture to a defense of himself for giving cur- 
rency toa charge of atheisin against Mr. Dar- 
win, we allow a little further room to a note 
from a correspondent on the same subject: 
‘To THE Ep1Tok OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


* Ro “ge calls the kettle—white ! 
upon Mr. « 


This, 
oseph Cook’s showing, appears to 
b: the state of the case, ‘A lady’ becomes 
intimate with a family of people ‘who live 
within a door or two from Carlyle, and are inti- 
mate with him.’ She thus gets an introduc- 
tion into Carlyle’s house, where she heard the 
Sage of Chelsea say that the Darwins, grand- 
father, father, and son, were atheists all. (Car- 
lyle, we are told, says this ‘is an infernal 
lle’; but that is immaterial.) Said lady is ac- 
compibied by an American gentleman ‘ when 
the conversation occurred, and he assisted in 
muking a record of it,’ and they send this 
record of a private conversation to the newspa- 
pers. Mr. Cook republishes this, and says: 
‘Thou canst not say I[ did it.’ I didn’t 
eull Darwiv an atheist. [t is somebody else 
who says it. But, tender and thoughtful souls 
should Hsten to Thomas Carlyle as be stands 
upon the brink of eternity.’ Oa being reproved 
for his share {n this breach of the code of social 
nurse, Mr. Cook declares thet the ri- 
proof is ‘virulent,’ and ‘is completely an- 
sw.red’ by the assertion of a third party 
tha’ he knows the lady who wrote the letter— 
that is, who committed the original offease— 
and las unreserved confideuce in ber veracity. 
Also that ‘Ruskin has cited the words,’ and 
that ‘bis tastecoincided with Ruskin’s as tothe 
propriety of diffusing this public information.’ 
So it appears ; acd here isa specimen of the 
taste in question, It is from the London 
correspondent of The Tribune : 

*** The February number of Mr. Ruskin’s Fors 
OClavigera is distinguished among all other num- 
bers by an outburst of petulant eccentricity, 
which will delight his enemies and furnish 
plenty of food for the scoffer. Mr. Ruskio has 
quarreled with Miss Octavia Hill, because she 
took the liberty to speak of him to some third 
per-on as au unpractical man. Along corre- 
epondence grew outof the siugle incautious 
word, and Mr. Ruskin, in contempt of Miss Hill's 
expressed wish and of all conventionalities, 
has printed the lettere.’’’ 


i tere 


Tue Calaveras Grove of big trees, although 
n private hands, is likely to be preserved from 
ruthless injury. The Mariposa Grove is a 
United States reservation, consigned to the 
State of California for perpetual preservation, 
along with the Yosemite Valley, vear it, and 
under the same board of commissioners, A 
writer in The Nation suggests that two more 
such reservations ought to be secured before it 
is too late—viz., one of a square mile of some 
of the Big-tree forests which have recently 
been discovered in the southern part of the 
Sierra Nevada, on King’s River, and there- 
abouts, where these giants form a forest by 
themselves or with a small admixture of otber 
trees. These forests are so accessible and the 
lumber will be so valuable that they will be 
sadly encroached upon before long, and they 
will eventually share the fate of their kindred, 
the Redwoods, of the Coast Ranges. The 
larger Redwoods are the rivals of the Sierra 
Big-trees in hugeness and superior to them in 
beauty. Those near San Franciseo have been 
annihilated. Nearly all the groves uear water- 
carriage or railroads, present or prospective, 
have probably passed iato private hands, and 
their conversion into lumber is going on ata 
fearfully rapid rate. Still, itis not too late to 
find upon Government lands, in the northern 
coast counties of the state, some large tract; 
covered with this noble tree, from which a 
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sample could be selected for preservation. But 
the case brooks no delay, if our people a cen 
tury hence are to know what trees and what 
forests these are which now command the ad- 
miration and the wonder of the world. A 
square mile of Big-trees In the southern part of 
the Sierra, and avother of Redwoods io the 
northeastern part of the state, if set aside for 
preservation, would impair no one’s interests 
now and would be a boon to posterity. 


Tue Trevton State Savings Bank, in New 
Jersey, collapsed some months since ; and the 
facts which were disclosed soon after showed 
that Mr. Jacob R. Freese, who was the pres- 
ident of the bank, and his two sons, who were 
clerks, had embezzled the funds and been act- 
ing a8 conspirators for this purpose. The 
father was the chief offender. They were all 
indicted, brought to trial, and convicted ; and 
last week Chief-Justice Beasly sentenced them, 
consigoing the father to the state-prison for 
three years forthe embezzlement and for two 
years more for the conspiracy, and imprison- 
ing the sons in the county jail for six months 
each, The father planned the business, took 
the money, and corrupted his sons and made 
them criminals, by drawing them into a con- 
spiracy with him, making himself doubly in- 
famous. The penalty for him isa healthy one. 
The custodians of the funds of saving banks, 
whether trustees or bank officers, should un- 
derstand that, if they defraud the depositors, 
the law will take them sternly in hand. They 
have 4 large opportunity, while the depositors 
have a very imperfect protection, alike against 
mismanagement avd fraud; and this is the 
weak point in the whole system of trustee say- 
ings banks, and one of the reasons why the 
Government should adopt the postal system, 
which for years has been so successful ia En- 
gland and Canada. We have no doubt that it 
would be equally successful and useful in this 
country. 





WERE such a scene as that in the all-night 
session of the Senate, commented on this week 
by bota Mrs. Clemmer and Joseph Cook, to 
occur again, the press of the country would not 
be justified in the remarkably delicate 
reticence which has characterized it thus far. 
Everybody in Washington knows who the men 
were, and 80 does every newspaper that has a 
Washivgion correspondent. Mrs, Clemmer 
writes us too late to comply with her request 
to correct her statement so that it will read 
that no senators from New York or from New 
England, except Connecticut,were intoxicated. 
The senators from New Hamphire and Massa- 
chusetts, among others, did not drink at all, 
The senators who so disgraced themselves 
and their states are sald to feel greatly morti- 
fled, as well they may be, and there is no dan- 
ger that the scene will be repeated ; but should 
it be the offevders cannot expect such forbear- 
ance. The worst bas not been told of that 
vight’s performances. 


GENERAL BUTLER last week enlightened the 
House of Representatives as to the kind of 
money In which he believes and has believed 
for the last nine years, and with which he 
would supersede all other kinds. Though he 
voted for the silver dollar, he does not believe 
in it, any more than he does in the gold dollar. 
What he wants and hopesto see realized in 
‘*the near future” is paper money, pure and 
simple, issued by the Government and made a 
legal tender, never redeemable in either gold 
or silver, and, in order to give it ‘‘a fixed and 
stable value,’”’ fundable into Government bonds, 
bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent., 
which bonds at the option of the holder should 
be reconvertible into this money. The bonds 
would bea standard for measuring the value 
of the money, and the money would be a 
standard for measuring the value of the bonds, 
Each would be just equal to the other; and 
the people, if they bad the one, could always 
get the other. The term“ dollar’’ would not 
mean a piece of coined gold or silver; but would 
mean a plece of stamped paper, never payable 
or fundable in anything but another piece of 
stamped paper, which itself would be pay- 
able only ia the paper dollar, And this is the 
financial millennium to which the greenbackera 
of tne Butler school invite the American peo- 
ple. We wonder if they ever heard of John 
Law, who once succeeded in putting the peo- 
ple of France through a similarsystem. The 
experience and good sense of the world look 
upon them with pity for their utter silliness, 
and contempt for their theory. This monetary 
lunacy will come to an end lovg before General 
Batler’s programme is realized. 


Tue fact that Senator Conkling made no 
speech onthe Silver Bill, when it was under 
discussion in the Senate, has attracted the 
attention of the country. Senator Kernan, 
the other senator from New York State, made 
two elaborate speeches—onve on the Matthews 
resolution, aud the other on the Silver Bill 
itself—in both of which he represented the 
sentiments of the great body of the people iv 
The question was one of 





intense interest to the whole country and far- 
reacbing in the results of its decision; end 
yet Senator Conkling, admitted to be one of 
the ablest and most acconplished debaters in 
the Senate, never uttered the first word upon 
its merits, while it was pending before the 
Senate. He was in his seat and in his usual 
health. It wasintimated, and, indeed, by many 
believed, that he was withholding his speech 
until the bill should be returned with the 
President’s veto, and that he would then make 
one of those great efforts which he 60 well 
knows how to make, when he tries. If the 
President had signed the bill, the opportunity 
would have been lost; but, inasmuch as he 
did not sign it, the goldev opportunity came, 
and the New York senator did not improve it. 
He contented himself with voting correctly, 
as he had done before, without stating to the 
Senate and the country the reasons of his vote. 
We think the omission remarkable, if not 
mysterious. A great many people are musing 
over it, and inventing explanations for the 
strange reticence of Senator Conkling. We 
simply give the facts, with no attempt to ex- 
plain them, adding that some miss while otbers 
improve great occasions. 

Governor Hoxwipay, of Virginia, has ve- 
toed the Barbour Tax Bill, recently passed by 
the legislature, assigning as his main reasor 
the fact that the bill “‘is a proclaimation of 
war against those to whom we are in debt.’ 
He characterizes it as ‘‘an array of the will 
of the levislature against tbe rights of the 
creditors, under the constitution.”’ The debt, 
he says, has been “ four times acknowledged ; 
and, directly or indirectly, promises were made 
to pay it, with interest, and the charge of its re- 
pudiation most indignantly spurned by an al- 
most if not quite unanimous vote of a legislature 
composed of men of the old régime, among the 
ablest, best, and truest who grew upon Vir- 
ginia soil.’ He will be no party to any act of 
deliberate and intended fraud against the 
rights of creditors, and in violation of the 
plighted faith of the state. The modern ‘‘re- 
adjusters,’’ who do not believe that creditors 
have any rights which sovereign states are 
bound to respect, vehemently denounce the 
Governor, because he will not give his official 
assent to their schemes of villainy. The bill 
was passed by the Upper House by less thana 
two-thirds majority; and this makes the gov- 
ernor’s veto fatal to it. All honest Virginians 
will be glad that they have an honest govern- 
or, who dares to do his duty and rebuke the 
rogues, whether in or out of the legislature. 


....Mr, Longfellow celebrated his seventy- 
first birthday last week, and may now be said 
to rank among America’s old men. His bair 
and beard are white, but bis eye is keen, his 
step Hgbt, and the grip of his hand firm. 
There is no falling off in bis work, either, 
‘‘Keramos”’ is a better poem than “ The Build- 
ing ef the Ship,” whith avtedates it about 
thirty years, and at no previous period has he 
ever written such spirited ballads as ‘* The 
White Czar’ in alate Atlantic, nor such ex- 
quisite sonnets as the five or six in the same 
number. Toe young Longfellow who wrote 
“ The Voices of the Night,” ferty years ago, 
was a poor representative of the old Longfel- 
low of tc-dsy. For once, the child was not the 
father of the map. Mr. Longfellow is more 
read in England than any living English poet, 
and by illiterate readers is frequently consid- 
ered an Englishman; while Mr. Tennyson is 
thought to be an American, and lives at Cam- 
bridge, or Oxford, or samewhere near Boston, 
you know. 


...-A Jewese, Miss Sherek, was baptized by 
Dr. Jeffery, a week ago, and the story happens 
to bring out the names of two other Christian 
Jews not on our last week’s list. There are bun- 
dreds of them around bere, and not a few Chris- 
tians who have become Jews. Rabbi Schwab, 
of Williamsburgh, told a reporter the other 
day: ‘I have converted four Christians to 
Judaism, but in each case first sought permis- 
sion of their parents.’? Which Dr. Jeffery, we 
judge, did not ask in the case of Miss Sherek, 
and which the parents certainly would never 
have given. By the way, has not one of the 
most learned and best-known Jewish ministers 
in this city a brother who Is a convert ? 


....The Consistory of the Madison-avenue 
Reformed Church found out by their detective 
agency, which we have defended them for em- 
ploying, that Mr. Lloyd, their pastor, was a 
tippler. Now we would like to ask a question. 
Did they know he was a tippler when they en- 
gaged him, and did they engage him, never- 
theless, because he was a “‘ taking’’ preacher? 
It so, they are estopped from taking advantage 
of this discovery. Further, is it true, as Mr. 
Lioyd said, that at a recent session of a repre- 
sentative Reformed body in this city the 
majority of the members tippled at the hotel. 
We do not believe it and a leading Reformed 
minister tells us it is false. 

..-» When we quoted Thomas Hooker’s ser- 
mon, in which the damnation of infants was 
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assumed, and said ‘that The Congregationalist 
could not deny that Hooker represented the 
theology of the period, The Congregationalist 
replied that it did deny that he represented it, 
if such was his position. And yet Hooker was 
ove of the moderators of the Cambridge Synod 
of 1637, and was invited (but declined) to sit: 
in the Westminster Assembly. Cotton Mather 
calls him ‘ the light of the Western churches.’* 

...-The council, says The Sun, of the Whea- 
ton, Ill., affair ‘‘failed to reach any decided 
result.’ A queer failure, indeed. The coun- 
cil declared President Blanchard to be morally 
guilty of theft, slander, and tyranny, and that 
his language before young men and women 
was ‘‘not only coarse and vulgar, but posi- 
tively indecent.’? We callthat “decided,” and 
we suppose it is just. Before Dr. Blanchard 
further attempts to put God into the Constitu- 
tion, he would apparently do well to try the 
experiment on his own heart and life. 

....Senator Ferry, of Michigan, has been 
chosen president (pro tempore) of the Sevate, 
by a vote of 29 to 28 for Senator Thurman. 
He has already filled the position with credit 
to himself, and will do so again during the 
temporary abseuce of Vice-President Wheeler. 
We are glad he had the majority, as he will be 
competent to preside creditably should there 
be another all-night session. 

...-The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill removing the disabilities of 
women to practice inthe Supreme Court of 
the United States simply because they are 
women. We presume that the Senate will 
concur and tbat the Presideut will sign the 
bill. There certainly is no reason why women 
lawyers should be excluded from the practice 
on the ground of their sex. 

...»Mr. George W. Julian, in the last num- 
ber of The North American Review, slasnes 
away at the majority of the Electoral Commis- 
sion because they did not give the presidency 
to Samuel J, Tilden, but did decide the ques- 
tions submitted to them according to the Con- 
stitution and the law. When will Democrats 
learn that mere foam is nut argument ? 

.... We see that the National Bank of Calais 
has voted a donation of fifty dollars to the 
family of Mr. Barron, the treasurer of the Dexter 
Savings Bank, as a testimonial to his fidelity. 
This movement ought to extend to a great 
many other banks. It was in their interest, as 
well asin that of the bank in Calais, that this 
martyr died. 

....18 it possible that a large manufactory 
on one of the busy streets of the city can blow 
up, kill, and maim a score of persons, and 
cause the loss of much property, without any- 
one’s being able to say, bow it all happened ? 
Yet this is the verdict in the recept Barclay 
Street disaster: Origin of explosion, unknown. 


....Secretary Sherman has given orders to 
proceed immediately to coining the small 
dollar; and, inasmuch as a large majority 
in both hoases of Congress favor this dollar, 
we suggest that the first use made of it should 
be in paying the salaries of congressmen. 
This will be a very good place to begin at. 


....We have seen poems of Siduey Lanier’s 
which appeared to us almost utterly incompre- 
hensible ; but euch is not the case with the 
lines which we publish this week. There is a 
strength about them and a flavor, withal, of 
Walt Whitman which will deserve attantion. 

....The majority of the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections are of the opinion 
that Mr. Corbin, and not Mr. Butler, is legally 
entitled to represent the State of South Caro- 
lina in the Senate of the United States. We 
have no doubt that this is a correct opinion. 


...-The four jurors that couldn’t see that 
there was any fault on the part of the railway 
company in respect to the Tariffville disaster 
are said to be stockholders in the company. 
Of course, they couldn’t see what was perfect- 
ly obvious to the other eight jurors. 

* ....General Butler wants an irredeemable 
greenback “based upon the strength, the 
power, the wealth of the country.’? Of what 
value is such a basis, if the greenback is never 
to be redeemed or paid? Will the General 
please to tell us ? 


.eeeSix more of the Mollie Maguires are 
under sentence of death in Pennsylvauia. 
When hung, they will make more than a score 
of these noted murderers upon whom Penn- 
sylvania justice has visited the extreme penal- 
ty of the law. r 

....A curious story comes from Washington 
that Negroes bave been kidnapped at the South 
and sold in Cuba. The worst of this is that 
it can be true; and itis forthe Government to 
see that such stealing at least doesn’t go on. 


.... When you send your girl to college, give 
her a napkin-ring, a silver spoon, and a Bible. 
When you send your boy, give him a pistol, 4 
bull-dog, and a Bible. Justice Strong is your 
example. 

++» Ex-Governor Hendricks is all right now 
with the Cincinnati Xnquirer, though he did 
skulk till the ivflationiste smoked him out. 
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Hews of the Week, 


Russia and Turkey signed their peace treaty 
at St. Petersburg about the 2d inst., the exact 
date not being reported. Its terms, which were 
given last week, so far as they are known, ap- 
pear to have been moditied by the abandon- 
ment by Russia of the Egyptian and Bulgari- 
an tributes. It is also stated that the surren- 
der of the Turkish fleetis not included, and 
there is no interference with the portion of 
the Turkisk revenue which is hypothecated to 
foreign creditors. Nothing is definitely known 
relative to indemnity; but it will principally be 
in the form of territory in Asia, including Kars 
and Batum, not Erzerum. Salonica and Adri- 
anople are not included in Bulgaria. At St. 
Petersburg there is great rejoicing over the 
end of the war. The attitude of England and 
Austria is uncharged, and will, doubtless, re- 
main so until the full text of the peace treaty 
has been published. Russia’s designs will 
then appear. [n Great Britain excitement is 
allayed ; but the ggvernment is evidently push- 
ing preparations for any emergency. 


...-The President’s veto of the Silver Bill 
was foliowed March lst by the immediate pass- 
age over the veto—in the House, by a vote of 
196 to 78 ; in the Senate, 50 to 21. The Supple- 
mentary Silver Bill, prepared by Mr. Springer, 
of Illinois, provides for the free coinage of 
tilver on private account and without limit; 
and also for the issue of certificates of dep<sit 
in exchange for all silver bullion that may be 
taken to the sub-treasuries of the United 
States, The advocates of this measure expect 
that it will command the votes of two-thirds 
of the members of the House and a majority 
of the senators. In the House Mr. Shelley, of 
Alabama, has introduced a bill to aid the Great 
Southern Ratlway Company in constructing a 
line in the states of Georgia and Fiorida ; pro- 
viding that the company may issue bonds toan 
amount not exceeding $15,000,000, payable in 
fifty years, in gold, at the rate of 5 per cent. in- 
terest per annum ; 2nd authorizes the Secretary 


of the Treasury to indorse the guaranty of the. 


United States for the payment of the interest 
on said bonds. Doubt is expressed whether 
this or the Pacific Road subsidy bills can pass 
both houses. 


....Father Angelo Secchi, whose death oc- 
curred in Rome last week, was the famous 
astronomer of that name.——Mr. Larz Ander- 
son, brother of Gen. Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
fame, died in Cincinnati,on the 27th ult. He 
was a man of wealth and his private charities 
were large.——Gen. Le Favour, Adj.-General 
of Rhode Island, died on the same date, and 
Hon. Benjamin Wade, Obio’s well-known ex- 
senator, on March 2d, 


..+- Some 15,000 people joined in the demon- 
stration at Pottstown, Pa., on the 1st against 
the new Tariff Bi!l befors Congrees. Gov. 
Hartranft addressed the meeting with a strong 
protection speech. It was resolved that *‘ the 
unexampled development of our resources, 
wholly due to the fostering care of a protect_ 
ive tariff, is an unanswerable argument in 
favor of its continuance.” 


.+.-Gen, Custis Lee’s suit for the recovery 
of the famous Arlington estate opposite Wash- 
ington, in Virginia, is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. It involves some nice 
questions growing out of the Rebellion. 


.-+-Delegations from the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws are io 
Washington, to protest against the proposed 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the control of 
the War Department. 


-»--lowa feels the necessity of restoring 
capital punishment. At least, the state senate 
has passed a bill to this effect by a vote of 28 
to 19. A motion to decapitate criminals re- 
ceived four votes. 


--..The Cuban revolt, under Spain’s last 
promises, is rapidly dissolving. The chiefs of 
the central district have all surrendered. Those 
at the east end may hold out longer. 


-++-Prominent business men in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphis, and Baltimore are signing 
protests against the revival of the income tax. 


.... The Harvard-Yale boat race is fixed for 
the 28th of June, at New London. Professor 
A. M, Wheeler, of Yale, referee. 


-.»-That Boston collectorship passes from 


Simmons to a new man on the civil list, Mr. 
A. W. Beard. 


--»-Mr. Parke Godwin is on the list of 
Honorery Commissiouers to the Paris Ex- 
position. 


+++eTrouble among the Ute Indians. They 
threaten to take the war-path when the grass 
comes. 


----Cleopatra’s Needle is to stand at the 


Adelphi Steps, on the Victoria Embankment, 
London. 


+++eThe Boston Globe changes ‘hands and 
politics. Now Democratic, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GREAT PREMIUM. 


CARPENTER’S PICTURE. 





THE immensely valuable oil painting, 
by Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, of this city, 
entitled ‘‘Abraham Lincoln Signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation” was re- 
cently presented by its owner (Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Thompson) to the Government of 
the United States. It has been placed in the 
Capitol, beside the old and famous pictures 
of Trumbull and others, and in all future 
years will be regarded as one of the most 
valuable works of art in existence, here 
or elsewhere. The price paid to Mr. 
Carpenter by Mrs. Thompson for the 
painting, it is understood, was $25,000. 

Several years ago THE INDEPENDENT 
bought of Mr. Carpenter, for $8,000, a 
fac simile fine steel engraving (by Ritchie) 
of this great painting, and has since distrib- 
uted nearly 20,000 copies as premiums to 
its subscribers in every section of the 
country. The demand still continues; and 
the recent gift of the original picture to 
the Government will, doubtless, make this 
beautiful and life-like engraving of the 
same more and more popular with the 
people. The engraving contains a wonder- 
ful likeness of President Lincoln and each 
member of his Cabinet—viz., Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Welles, Blair, Bates, and 
Smith. 

We wish to state that the price of this 


engraving at the print stores, before the 
purchase of the steel plate by Tae INDE- 
PENDENT, was $20 for ordinary prints 
and $30 for ‘‘artist’s proofs.” We 
now offer to present, postage paid, a copy 
of this engraving (size 26 by 36) to any 
person who will subscribe for Tur INDE- 
PENDENT for one year and pay our regular 
price, $3, in advance, for the same. Any 
person subscribing for four years in ad- 
vance, and sending us $12, will be presented 
with an ‘‘artist proof copy” of this engrav- 
ing, with the artist’s name (in verification) 
attached. We have only 70 copies of the 
latter left, and no more, of course, can be 
had at any price. Weare now ready to 
fill orders promptly for this magnificent 
steel engraving on the terms named. Tens 
of thousands should have it. For further 
particulars see premium page. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 





truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known - Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


+r 

Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is 
not sold in bulk. It is sold in cans, secure 
ly labeled. 


A NEW STORE. 


Tue corner of the Bowery and Grand 
Street, this city, is a most central point for 
conducting business, and it is at this place 
that James J. Coogan & Bro. have opened 
a new establishment for the sale of furni- 
ture, carpets, rugs, mats, matting, oil- 
cloths, and, in fact, everything in the line 
of household goods. This firm has ob- 
tained a reputation as the leading repre- 
sentative installment house in the city, 
selling goods on the weekly or monthly 
installment plan. Satisfactory purchases 
can be made. 











SEEDS. 


Reap the advertisement on the last page 
of the well-known house of B. K. Bliss & 
Sons, 33 Barclay St., this city. The cat- 
alogues of seeds and plants that are an- 
nually issued by this firm go to thousands 
of homes throughout the land. If you 
have not received a catalogue, write for 
one, and it will be mailed free. 


or 
ImPorTANT.—When visiting New York 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran 
Central Depot, | ok save a a bag- 
express. pean rooms, 
Elev:tor, steam, all modern improvements 





Knox’s Spring Style Silk Hat issued to- 
day: Price $6. 212 Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 


a ——___ ' 
THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





THE Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., bas 
recently passed through a most rigid ex- 
amination by, the special commission ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut. The verdict praises 
the company in the warmest terms, 
saying that it is “‘not only solvent, but 
financially sound, and under the manage- 
ment of officers and directors of large ex- 
perience, sound judgment, and unblemished 
character, and worthy of the confidence 
of policyholders and the public.” This 
language is significant and conclusive, and 
certainly reflects great credit on the com- 
pany. The assets of the company amount 
to $1,387,823.96, all invested in first-class 
securities, which can be easily turned into 
cash. In our summary of the assets last 
week we omitted to publish the import- 
ant amount of $307,416.50 which is in- 
vested in stocks and bonds. Under the 
direction of the president, Mr. T. W. Rus- 
sell, and the secretary, Mr. F. V. Hudson, 
the Connecticut General is sure to be well 


managed. 
_—— 


THE BROOKLYN RINK. 





Tne great amusement for Brovklynites 
during the present season is the Roller 
Skating at the Rink. The Rink is cen- 
trally located, near Myrtle Avenue, and is 
open day and evening to men, women, and 
children. Of the thousands that visit the 
Rink each week itis the testimony of a 
large majority that roller skating is much 
more of a luxury than skating on ice. The 
Rink is not only an attraction to the best 
people of Brooklyn, but is visited every 
night by ladies and gentlemen from New 
York. Roller skating is au art that is 
easily acquired, and a first visit is quickly 
followed by asecond. The managers cer- 
tainly deserve great credit for making the 
Rink such a fashionable resort, 





TRY IT, AND BE CONVINCED. 


Havina had occasion to paint some of 
our buildings during the past year, we used 
quite a quantity of ‘‘ Rusper Part” (man- 
ufactured by The Rubber Paint Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio); and, after a thorough 
trial of same, we are free to say that it has 
given entire satisfaction. Its beauty of 
finish is highly gratifying. Its popularity 
and the great demand for this paint can 
best be understood by the fact that they 
have had to establish branch offices and 
factories in New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis, to be enabled to supply the demand 
for their goods. 

We cheerfully recommend the Rubber 
Paint toall the readers of Toe INDEPEND- 


ENT. 
a 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue well-known house of Sheppard 
Knapp is now offering some extraordinary 
bargains in carpets, oil-cloths, and lace 
curtains, previous to removal. The new 
store is now im process of construction, 
and when completed will be first-class in 
all its appointments. A new and large 
stock of goods will be put in the new store, 
and for this reason a quantity of pieces of 
all descriptions are being sold off rapidly. 
These goods include a large variety of 
styles and patterns that the firm do not in 
tend duplicating, Go to Sheppard 
Knapp’s, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, this 
city. Orders by mail received. 


A SEED CATALOGUE. 


WE have received an illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue of choice selected seeds 
from E. A. Reeves, seedsman, No. 58 Cort- 
landt Street, this city. These seeds spoken 
of include all the most improved varieties 
of American and European growth, includ- 
ing vegetable, flower, field, fruit, herb, 
tree, shrub, and bird seeds. Illustrations, 
prices, and a full description are given; so 
that the catalogue is really a useful article 
in every home at this season of the year. 
Do not fail to send for one, 
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Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
have the taste and odor of the fresh fruits 
from which they are made, strong and 
pure, 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 

FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Exrxre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exvrxie 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use. it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its omer 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 


San 

A Lapy had been sick between three and 
four years with Female Weakness. Ema- 
ciated, wasting of tissues, loss of vitality 
and flesh, nervousness, pains in the back, 
poor appetite, constipation, dizziness of 
head, and bitter taste in mouth on rising in 
the morning. She said: ‘‘I was urged to 
try the Barosma by a lady friend, who had 
been cured by the same, and tinally bought 
two bottles, which helped me at once, and 
I concluded to give it a fair trial and took 
the half-dozen lot. By the time they were 
used up I had gained thirty pounds in flesh 
and am perfectly strong and healthy.” 

iy by E. K. Thompson, Titusville, 
Pa. Price, $1 per bottle. 





THE GREATEST BLESSING. 

A SIMPLE, pure, harmless remedy, that 
cures every time, and prevents disease, by 
keeping the blood pure, stomach regular, 
kidneys and liver active, is the greatest 
blessing ever conferred upon man. Hop 
Bitters is that remedy, and its proprietors 
are being blessed by thousands who have 
_ saved and cured by it. Will you try 
t? 


——— eee 
Buarr’s Priis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLanten & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 
—_— 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
fa the world. The inventor has used 


Hair ore for ci. with benefit to the hair and no 
tnjury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
es pre. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
i of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. id and properly applied at 
B 4 street, N 


ATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond 
Y. Sold by all p ALL 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 





























eye ne De 
The Garden isan elegant quarterly magazine, de- 
votedto the culture of Flowers and Vegetables. It 
is printed on fine book paper, profusely illustrated, 
and the first number of every year contains a spien- 
did Colored Plate of Flowers. Price %centsa 
ar, and every subscriber receives 25 cents’ worth of 
J ¢ Seeds free. Very liberal inducements to clubs. 
Kight Monsbly Roses ano The Garden for $1.00. 
Splendid Iflustrated Catalogue sent on receiptof 
three-cent stamp. Address 


BENJ.A. ELLIOTT & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


HardyTrees, Shrubs, Vines, and Plants, per dozen 
10h, and 100. ROSES @ Speciaity. New § 
Par vi T now reads, and sent FREE toall appli- 
carts. ORNAMENTALCATA Illus » 
Wises tasitey stock and low prices, Atoress 
. ow le 68 
” 7"W. 8. LITTLE, Rocursren. N. Y. 
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SEEDS. as a 


Allthe leading and most desirable kinds of 


Vegetable, Field, and Flower Seeds 


will be found in my new priced list. Mailed free. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York. 


POTATOES. 


The very best Potatoes aro raised by the use of 


Forrester’s Potato Fertilizer. 
Special Fertilizers for a!l crops. Read our Circular. 
Extraordinary results obtained. Manufactured by 

H.J.BAKER & BRO,, 
25 PEARL STREBT, New York. 


SURPRISE mevok. 


Our new Melon isthe = delicious 
ever introduced. Per , 25e. 


1Tom Thumb Sweet Corn 


Earliest known. Per pkt. 20c. — 
by mail, 3ic. Send for our catalo 
80 pages and 49 Dlastsations, o neh 
fully describes them. Malled free. 


PRIOF & KNIOKERBOOKER, 


@ state St., Albany, N. ¥. 











KAKI, or Japanese Pesimmon. 


A new and delicious Fruit. 


SPECIALTIES: Magnolias. Japanese Maples, 
Rhedodendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaicas, 
Roses and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES. Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO., 


(Limited), 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


1HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PEtTs. 


Daily Trains from Boston, New Y ork. Phil- 
adelphia, Battimeore, Chicago, &t. Louis, 
Omaha, ane ntermediate Points, 
for San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming, Fruit, Grazing, and 
Timber Lands. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now offer, adjocont to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and U'TAH,a large body of 
land in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation and offers unequaled advantages for set- 
tlement or investment. 

IN CALIFORNIA the lands lying on each side 
of the main line of the Central Pacific Katlroad ex- 
tend from the navigable waters of the Facramento, 
above the Bay of San Francisco, across the bro:dest 
and most populous portion of the Sacramento Val- 
ley and both slopes of the sierra Nevada Mountains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conditions 
—embracing the semi- tropical wroductions in the 
lower valleys corresponding with those of Spain, 
italy, and the shores of tne Focstorranpen } the 
vine, orchard, and grain-lands of the foot-hil)s, cor- 
responding with those of France,Germany,and Aus- 
tria; and the timber-lands of the mountain-slopes, 

corresponding with those of Muine, sweden, Nor- 
way, ete, e Central portion of California is al- 
ready noted for the excellence of its wheat, grapes, 
pears, cherries,*trawberr ies, small fruits, ano warden 





vegetables generally, and ‘or the ease with which they 
can be grown to dimensions and perfection unattain- 
able elsewhere. The iands in this belt, purchased of 


the Company, have result din gratifying success to 
the settlers. Wheat can safely lie {n the field till 
threshed and shipoed, and the fruit- das and vines 
are not +“? y Ure ae blight. 

Along CALIF RNIA and OREGON 
BRANC a in the cannes Valley of the Sacra- 
men'o, ext nding from the center to the northern 
boundary of the state, the Company also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. This vailey is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small! grains—wheat, barlev, 
oats, ete.—in the country, and a'so offers unrivaled 
facilities fer extensive und profitable sheep and 
stock-grazging. The whole comprises some of the best 
land tn ¢ evinne’ 

It VADA the main lino of the Central Pa- 
ottic ~ hed occupies the Truckee and Humboldt 
Valleys, the largest and best-setcled in the state, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
nually. The tandsof the Company are so situated 
as to command these markets for their produce. 
Large herds of cattle are maintained with little or 
no trouble in the Humbol it Valiey and the valieys 
which joints. Whereverthe proper cultivation has 
been applied t these wands. te yielded good crops of 
Ne TCE and esouh 

i, in the arent, Salt Lake and contiguous 
oihen ae the Mormons have so successfully 
demons arpnee the fertility of the soil andthe health. 
fale ss of climate, the Company have aiso good 


NTLE PATENT DIRYOT FROM Fe aad UNITED 
STATES GOVERNME 

These lands wil! be sold tn yoy and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists,and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real vroperty, cer- 
tainto advance in value, will be benefited by an 
examination. Pamphlets, maps, eto. will be fur- 
nished, by application to 

R. B. REDDING, 

LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad Dulldings. © cor. eeerth ond Townsend Bts., 
Francisco, Ca 








BISHOP MARVIN’S 


LECTURES ON 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION 


AND OTHER 


ERRORS OF THE PAPACY. 


Crown 8vo, 504 pages. Elegantly bound in Cloth and 
Gilt. Price, $2.00. 


Liberal discount to the trade. Send orders to 
THE ADVOCATE PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, St. Louis. 





A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody y. Read 
page 19. For other Premiums see 
page 29, 
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cations from President Hay es and from eac 


EVERLASTING ! 


The Greek Word Translated Everlasting, 
Eternal, Forever, etc. Exhaustively 
Treated and Explained. 

By J. W. HANSON, D.D. 

This book gives the usage of this word from 500 B. 
C. to 500 A.D. Itis found tobe LIMITED, and not 
ENDLESS DURATION. Every passage in the 
Bible where the word occurs is referred to, and all 
the passages where itis connected with PUNISH- 
MENT ARE FULLY EXPLAINED. Itisan ynanswer- 
able demonstration that the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment has no support from the words Ever- 
lasting and Eternal in the Bible. 

The Universalist says: “* Universalist literature has 
not received so importa ta contribution as the book 
whose titlespage we give above since the publica- 
tion of Balfour's Inquiries.” 


Price, 75 cents. 


BIBLE PROOFS! 


By J. W. HANSON, D.D. 
This begins with Genesis and traces the great doc- 
trine of the final holiness and happiness of all man- 
kind tothe endof Revelations, giving the promi- 
nent passages, and just enough of comment to weld 
the whole together in an unbroken chain. it gives 
the Scriptural Proofs of the great doctrine of 
A WORLD'S SALVATION, 
in a manner so convincing as to be unanswerable. 
Price, 50 cents. 

All orders must be accempanied by check, money- 

order, or cash in registered letter, and addressed 


J. W. HANSON, D.D., 


Room 26 McCormick BI’k, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


” Sheds containing “Kev. Joseph Cook's Monday 


Lectures, from October 11th to Dec. 27th, can be 
had upon application at this office Price 35 cents. 


William Cullen Bryant and Paul H. Hayne; articles by Joseph Cook 
Warner, Edward Eggleston, the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, the Rev . Dr. W. 8. Plu 
and othersa This number of the paper | will be sent only to new subscribers who state that they wish it. 





Note.—Those subscribing early will receive, free, a copy of the Washington’s Birthday number of The 
Sunday-Schoo! Times, which has been so widely noticed by the press of the comniey. 
1 of the Governors of the original t preees states; poems by 


contains communi- 


Lee, Charies Dudley 


President G. 
mer, or. Benson J. Los' asing, 





$7,500 


IN GREENBACKS! 





FIFTEENTH 


ANNUAL GIFT DISTRIBUTION 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


DETROIT COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER 


POSITIVELY TAKES PLACE 
MAY 15th. 


Subscription Price $2 per Year. 


Send for Circulars 


and Sample Paper. 
t@ AGENTS WANTED. _g 


WM. H. BURKE, PUBLISHER, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
THE ST. LOUIS MIDLAND FARMER 


will be sent THREE MO*THS FO NE 
Cent Stam Address G. W.MA' ews &C 
Publishers, Siz Olive Stegete St. Louis, Mo 








Inter Ocean, 


OF CHICAGO, 
IS ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States. 


ITS MERITS AS A 


Family, Literary, 


AND 


Political Journal 


are well Baows and acknowledged all over 
the countr ad pay ve gives it a PRESTIGK# 
and CIKC Lavo Nh rto unknown toa 
WESTERN PUBLICATI DN. 


The Datty INTER OCEAN is $10 per year, post- 
age paid. 

The Semi-Weexy INTER Ocean is $3.30 per 
year, postage paid. 

The WEEKLY INTER OCEAN Is $1.65 per year, 
postage paid. 


The Manager of A 
mates the foillowing ecia 
scribers to THE Waeiy 


TWO DOLLARS. 


For $2 he willsend THE WEEKLY INTER 

CEAN, Rita i fe paid, one year, and IN- 
DOUR AND O IT, an Illustrated’ Monthly, 
for one year, postage paid, 


TWELVE DOLLARS. 


INTER OCEAN 
at va s for Sub- 





FOR $12.00 he writ aend 

THRE aN, Its of THE WEEKLY 
INT KEK OCKa osta A nid % ONT s 
UNE COPY of EX-DOOK AND_OUT, post- 


a Cpuld one yeani ane na copy o 

PER? INABRIDGED  PICTO- 
R1aL DICTIONARY. ‘The retail price of 
sureat Pis tionary is 812.00. 
THE PAP S may all be sent to one ad- 
end td to different addresses, as may be 
6 





Eleven Dollars and Forty- 
five Cents. 


FOR EWE th he will senna 
Lge LY INTER OCEAN, postage 
a 
PIN N-DOOK “AND OUT, postage paid, one 
ear; an 
vON ELGIN WATCH, either hunting-cased 
or open-taced, - may be preferred, 
cris watch ade especially for THE 
INTKR DCRAN “py t the Elgin National Watch 
Company, who warrant the cases to be silver 
and the watches to be good a ae 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS. 


Any one sending THE INTER OCEAN 


A guys. or TWELVE SUBSC ~~ anand to 
THE Wee KLY INTE 

1 WENGY-TWO DOLL one “AT THE SAME 
a w rece ve ac 

EBST«R’S UN BRIDGED PICTORIAT: 

N KY, FREHK, except P - mat ther will 

have to pay the expressage from Chicago. 

ae” price of this great Dictionary is 


SEND forS x OPY OF THE INTER 
OCEAN and ° AD OUT. Samples 
are Ligh me, 

su Mttipeion Brice of THE WEEKLY 


inhé KR OCKAN is on vs 
Address THE INTER OOEAN, 
Chicago, Iil. 








Anderson’s Safety Inkstand.—Don’t spill, spoil 
pens, or soil fingers. Over 14000) sold) Sent in ex- 
change for old books, or free on easy conditions, 
Send Postal en card to American Book Exchange, 5 Beek- 
man 











rated Price-lists, 





The Peabody Martini Mid-range Rifles victorious at the Cent 
‘‘off-hand,”’ 120 competitors, members of American and all the forei 
secured the first prize, $100 and Gold Medal; the other the fourth prize, 

The Kill Deer Hunting Rifle is the most desirable arm ever produced for off-hand target practice and for use on large game. 





“As a military arm, combinin 


25 and Gold Medal. 


CREEDMOOR PATTERN MATCH RIFLE No. | 


PEABODY MARTINI BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 


MILITARY, LONG-RANGE, MID-RANGE, AND 


SPORTING. 













<B-T> 


IF sien 
Le \\WARK EN Sr? 
= 


rc 


Ry 
6 
Fork > 


USES THE NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE. 


The Peabody Martini is the standard arm of Great Britain. Adopted also by the Imperial Ottoman Government. 
from 500,000 of these Rifles by United States Government inspectors, at our works, without accident. , 
Centennial Commission “report awards”: 


3,000,000 shots fired 


strength, simplicity. high quality of workmansbip, ease of 
manipulation, with accuracy ana rapidity of fire.” “Usin og a central fire metallic cartridge one eater ws Giccharsed shell watodingly. ” 

nnial short-range match at Creedmoor, September 12th, 1876. Distance, 200 yards 
teams participating. Only ten Peabody Martini Rifles entered. One 


Send for Illus: 


PROVIDENCEITOOL.CO., Providence, R. |. 











March 7, 1878.] 


= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may* 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 


scholars, 


tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
never been so largeas now. Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. No other newspaper, 
either secular or religious, has ever offered 
such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 
Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 
Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 
A. renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 
One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 
Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 


by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, ay may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books, Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 


this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

‘The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
rm 


Mason, Micu., Feb. 14th, 1878, 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York: 

Gents:—I have shown my Dictionary to 
my friends, and they like it so wellI am able 
to send you my draft for fifty-four dollars. 
Please send to me by. American Express Com- 
pany six Dictionaries ; and THz INDEPENDENT 
to the following by mail: 


JAMES McCMICHAEL, Mason, Mich. 
‘ “ 


Geo. F. Day, ‘ 
J.M. DRESSER, Jk, = “* “ 
M. W. TANNER, “ “ 


H. 8. Fuuuer, 
J. F. CANNON, Dansville, Mich. 
Respectfully, 
H. L. Henperson, Cashier, 
First National Bank, Mason, Mich, 





PORTLAND, MAINE. 
What « wonderful premium is the ‘“‘ Worcee- 
ter Unabridged’! I value mine very much, 

and wonder that I have it as, in fact, a gift. 

Hon. NEAL DOW. 

SusrEension Brinae, N. Y., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
The “Worcester” is just received, for 
which handsome present accept my thanks, for 
it cost me but 75 cts. for express charges, yet 
contains 100 pages more of printed matter 
than the Webster, fer which I paid $11. How 
you can doit isa mystery to me, unless you 
are exceedingly anxious that bad spellers should 
become as scarce as they are now plenty. The 
best pictures in my house were given by you 
as premiums for taking the very liberal (in 
every sense of the word) INDEPENDENT, each 
of them worth a year’s subscription; but a 
Dictionary isa necessity which, if all who 
knew their need of it felt (as they ought), there 
would be a demand for about a million copies 
on such easy terms as you offer—simply 
freight charge. I congratulate you as a great 
benefactor. I consider the letters of that 
miraculous word-painter, Mrs. Clemmer, worth 
althe money your weekly and well-assorted 

‘* dish of brains’? cost. SOLOMON NEALE. 





LA GRANGE, IND., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
Dictionary received. I expected a good 
Dictionary and am satisfied in every particular. 
I have used Worcester’s Comprehensive for 
the last seventeen years, and, as a result, am 
partial to his Dictionary. I am highly pleased 
with Tne INDEPENDENT, Find it surpasses 
my expectations. Some of my friends that 
have seen the Dictionary and paper are so well 
pleased with them that you may expect more 

orders from this place. E. G. MACHAN, 


MoBERLY, Mo., Feb. 15th, 1878, 

Dictionary received in good condition, and 
found to be no slop-shop affair; but a great 
volume, in substantial binding, showing it to 
be a marvel of literary labor and of the book- 
maker’s srt. For the subscription price of 
THE INDEPENDENT you certainly give Scrip- 
ture measure, well shaken down and running 
over. IJ take great pleasure in commending 
the paper to all my friends, 

JOHN CAMPBELL. 
DrypDeNn, Micu., Feb. 16th, 1878, 

I have received the premium, Worcester’s 
Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary, and am ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with it. I regard Tug 
INDEPENDENT a8 & superior paper, well worth 
the subscription price. I take great pleasure 
in showing both Dictionary and paper to my 
friends, hoping the rare inducements you offer 
will prompt them to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 

C. E. MESSEY, 
Principal Dryden Union School, 





LAWRENCEBURG, IND., Feb. 14th, 1878, 
Under my order of 4th inst., your paper 
came on 9th and the Dictionary on 12th, and 
its fine binding and clear type not only reflect 
great credit on the Mes«rs. Lippincott & Co., 
the publishers, but is a boundless and unpre- 
cedented example of liberality by Tug INpE- 
PENDENT. My wife says they are fitting links, 
“the standard paper with the standard Dic- 
tionary.’? The season of ‘’66” will be more 
than equaled by ‘’78’’ in the roll-call of new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT. 
J. H. BURKAM, 
NEWARK, O., Feb. 13th, 1878, ‘ 
Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand on last 
Thursday. Am well pleased with it in every 
particular, 60 far as I have examined it. Con- 
sider it a household treasure. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is very higbly appreciated by us as a fam- 
ily. 8. CARTER, 
NortH WoopstTock, Conn., Feb. 15th, 1878, 
The two Dictionaries arrived all right and are 
perfectly satisfactory. How you can give so 
much for so little money isa problem. From 
a easual glance at the contents, I anticipate 
much pleasure in perusing it, as the subject 
changes so often, and not enough said about any 
one to weary. I am glad to see a Sanitary col- 
umn started in THE INDEPENDENT. How to 
have good health is next to how to have good 
morals. BRAINERD W, CHILD. 


East Macuias, Mz., Feb, 18th, 1878, 
The Dictionary has come te hand in good 
order. I have taken time to examine it thor- 
oughly before acknowledging its receipt. It 
is perfectly satisfactory in every respect and 
more than meets my expectations. The type 
and illustrations are very excellent. The bind- 
ing is as good as could be desired. Tae INDE- 
PENDENT gives as much satisfaction as the Dic- 
tionary. I like every new copy better than its 
predecessors. I advise all to avail themselves 
of this opportunity and obtain this unexam- 

pled premium. WALES L. CARY. 


Co.umsia, 8. C., Feb. 16th, 1878. 

The first copy of Tue INDEPENDENT came 
this morning. I am much pleased witb it. The 
Dictionary was received to-day. Everything is 
more than satisfactory. The Dictionary is a 
prize in itself, and I congratulate myself on 
getting it at 80 small expense. I will take 
pleasure in making known to my friends how 
and where they may get this Dictionary, as I 
think it the best premium ever offered by 
any other paper or magazine. 


PRAIRIE CiTy, ILL., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
Worcester’s Dictionary, offered for three sub 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, was received by 
express, a8 per agreement, and in regard to bind- 
ing and style is much better than I supposed 
it would be; and, when compared with Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, I think it preferable in sev- 
eral respects. I have shown it to a number of 
persons, who say they don’t see how you can 
afford it, as you do, and several of them will 

try to obtain it. ISAAC WEAVER. 


Akron, O., Feb. 14th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in due time and is en- 
tirely satisfactory in every respect. Is worth 
more than the nine dollars, saying nothing 
about THE INDEPENDENT, which we value 
highly. Please accept the thanks of 
8. R. STINEHOUR, 


Custom-HovsE, Carro, ILu., Feb. 15th, 1878, 

The Dictionary came to hand this morning. 
I am satisfied with it. J¢ is all that you promised 
and all that I expected. 

The only wonder about the matter is how 
you can afford to make such an offer. Have 
you so far.mastered the alchemist’s art as to 
turr. everything you touch into Dictionarles— 
the best Dictionaries, too, of the English lan- 
guage ever yet published ? Awaiting an answer 
to this last question, GEORGE FISHER. 


SEISHOLTZVILLE, BERKS Co., Pa., Feb., 1878, 
The Dictionary arrived in good order, and, 
to say the /east, I am under many lasting obll- 
gations for so valuable a gift; for such I con- 
sider it, as THE INDEPENDENT itself pays for 
the outlay of money invested. My wish for 
several years has been gratified through your 
generosity. W. H. R. SMINK., 
ANN Arsor, MICu., Feb. 11th, 1878, 

I received Worcester’s Dietionary. I ex- 
pected it to be one of those Hterary swindles. 
I find it to be a good and well-bound book of 
1854 pages and necessary and useful in every 
family. I have taken THe INDEPENDENT for 
several years and like the paper very much, or 
else [ should not have taken it the second time. 
[ return thanks, HUDSON T. MORTON, 


LAINGSBURG, Micu., Feb. 13th, 1878. 
The Dictionary which I received from you 
some wreks since is in every respect as repre- 
sented by you. THE INDEPENDENT, alone 
worth twice the money, and a ten-dollar pres- 
ent is a part of the newspaper business which 
I cannot understand. Accept many thanks, at 
this late day. L. J. TAYLOR. 
Avausta, [uLu., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
Dictionary came to-dayall right. Thanks for 
your liberality. Itis just as you described it. 
Iam not disappointed, and have never been in 
any of your premiums. They have ever been 
all that was promised. I have neighbors who 
think you will “bust up” this year, because 
you give such expensive premiums, I will try 
to give you a chance to give away some more 
Dictionaries. E. 8. AUSTIN. 


LEBANON, ILL., Feb, 14th, 1878. 
Have received the Dictionary in good order. 
An well pleased, and can recommend it, to- 
gether with the paper, as first-class and valua- 
ble property for the home-circle. 
Mrs. L. BROWN. 


GrorGETOWN, Det., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
Please accept thanks for your unrivaled 
Premium. You are surely a benefactor to the 
country in thus disseminating knowledge so 
effectively and widespread. Let the pgood 
work go forward, until THe INDEPENDENT 

reaches every household in the land. 

GEO. A. JONES. 

Detroit, Micu., Feb. L5th, 1878. 
The Dictionary has come and is all that was 
promised. We area litle disturbed about not 
having given a fair equivalent for so valuable a 





treasure, 0. C. THOMPSON, 
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NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Feb. 14th, 1878. 
Dr. Enoch Cross desires me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your magnificent premium— 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary—for which 
he renders hearty thanks. He has been for 
many years a subscriber to your paper, and 
says he has always received more than his 
money’s worth in THe INDEPENDENT, thou gh 
during his term of subscription you have 
given bim many valuable presents. I also 
desire to acknowledge the prompt receipt of 

the Dictionary and thank you for it. 
E. P. HURD, M.D. 





TULLAMORE, ONT., CANADA, Feb. 7th, 1878. 

I have received the Dictionary in good order 
and am much pleased with it. I am satisfied 
that it is quite equal to your representation of 
it. Such a valuable present is rarely obtained 
with so little effort. The book itself, taking 
into account express and customs charges to 
this side of the lines, is nearly worth the sub- 
scription price, if even paid by one subscriber 
for three years in advance, which brings your 
valuable paper almost gratis. Accept my 
thanks. RICH’D HEWSON. 

BRIDGEPORT, CoNnN., Feb. 14th, 1878. 

The Dictionary arrived all righta few days 
ago. Iam very much pleased with it and sur- 
prised; forit exceeded my anuticipations, and 
they were high. I was never disappointed in 
THE INDEPENDENT. Always Scripture measure 
—‘‘full, pressed down, and runnivg over.” 

JAMES TURNER. 





HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 15th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is at hand in perfect condi- 
tion. For more than a quarter of a century I 
have been satisfied with THe INDEPENDENT 
without the Dictionary. With it, I am doubly 
satisfied. They both increase in value upon 
acquaintance. If hard words are found in one, 

they are explainedin the other. A. MORSE, 





GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 17th, 1878. 
The Dictionary is received and pleases in 
every particular; and, what is better, THE I[n- 
DEPENDENT improves with age, | believe, and I 
think I ought to know, forl have taken it, I 
believe, from the start. And so, Mr. INDE- 
PENDENT, I wish youa long, long life anda 
useful one, WM. HALDANE. 
Osaoon, IND., Feb. 11th, 1878. 
My highly esteemed present (Worcester’s 
Dictionary) came to hand in good order. I can- 
not see why any person should hesitate fora 
moment in sending you three years’ subserip- 
tion after perusing one copy of THe INDE- 
PENDENT. A. I. HARDING. 
NINEVEH, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1878, 
The copy of Worcester’s Unabridged sent 
me, for the order of Col. R. Lovejoy was re- 
ceived in due time and perfect order. I am 
highly pleased with it. I regard itas second to 
no Dictionary of the English language extant, 
Please accept hearty and sincere thanks, 
REV. W. H. SAWTELLE, 


CHILLICOTHE, ILL., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Yours of 14th came to hand all right. Re- 
ceived Dictionary yesterday. ’Tis magnificent 
to look upon and more potent among pupils 
than the Magi of old. R. W. GILLIAM, 


TROY, Pa., Feb. 18th, 1878. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary received to-day. 
Upon inquiry, before I sent for it, [ thought it 
was the best Dictionary in use. Upon exam- 
ination of the book, my belief has become a 
settled conviction. W. E. CHILSON. 
RAcINneE, W18., Feb. 16th, 1878. 
Worcester arrived on Friday. Many thanks. 
He js a fine, full-grown gentleman, and will be 
quite a library and literary adviserin the house. 
I have shown him among my shopmates, at yes- 
terday’s noon hour, and [ think you may look 


for one more call soon, 
JOHN HENDRIE, 


THOMASTON, CONN., Feb 20th, 1878. 
The paper and Dictionary were received on 
time, in good order, Both are excellent com- 
panions for the household. No family should 
be without them both, especially when one of 
them costs them nothing. Thanks for your 
generous gift. I regard THE INDEPENDENT one 
of the best family papers published in Ameri- 

ca. May your euccess be complete. 
J. B. FOX, 





Forest City Bank, l 
Forest City, lowa, Feb. 16tb, 1878. | 


The Dictionary is received and is entirely 
satisfactory, and THe INDEPENDENT more 
than meets my expectations. 

B. A. PLUMMER, Pres’é. 
CHESTER, ILL., Feb. 18th, 1878. 

The Dictionary is received in perfect condi- 
tion, Iam well pleased withit. Think it is 
worth the $9,00. This leaves me ‘HE INDE- 
PENDENT for three years—which I like very 
much-—free of cost, J. H, CONANT, 
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Weekly Plarket Review. 


(For week ending c Friday, March Ist, 1878.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The demand 
continues limited and the market is still 
dull. The distribution is not of sufficient 
volume to encourage dealers to stock to any 
considerable extent, and, with the new 
financial departure, there is a disposition to 
wuit its results. Mild Coffees.—West India 
descriptions have remained very quiet, and 
prices, though not quotably changed, have 
a softening tendency. There is a fair job- 
bing movement, however, better than that 
in Brazils; and this has a tendency to im- 
en some slight tone to the invoice market. 

e quote: 





Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 154¢@20 
Bantos,Ord.to Choice........ eocee es LD @20K 
Li 6665.56 50eneseesebeoessunenn 24 (@26 
RS cub basebecsesen Seereececesece 27 @27 
ND scnncsbcbibanneaonndseenses 174g@1914 
BIT TB s o:00060000000080008008008 .- 18% @1y 


TEA.—The last public sale resulted in 
afurther decline and has retarded busi- 
ness at private sale. We hear that a truce 
has been concluded between the jobbers 
and importers, and the probable suspension 
of the auction sales caused a firmer feeling 
among holders at the close; but buyers 
failed torespond. We quote: 





BOOM e000 cccccesceccce occcecce @ 50 
PE CEO. cass ceaeed anne os = @ 7 
English Breakfast....... pboens oseee @ 
SIMOONOTOR SADR, 006 0000scs0cee%e0 25 @ 55 
SN nc 0000 0skbuebnens sevannewes 23 @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—Stecks continue 
to be held above buyers’ views, and, though 
there is some inquiry, business is restricted. 
Refined. —The demand has diminished, and 
the market is quiet, with prices a shade 
easier. The production of Yellows con- 
tinues light, and, as the demand runs largely 
upon these goods, prices are fairly main 
tained, Other grades, including Hards, show 
a decline, as per Our quotations. We quote: 





Raw.—Fair to prime Cuoa........... 7TK@ 1% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.. ‘ 10 SGU 10% 
OCeUBhO. ..cccccecces coovcee — (@10 
Powdered.. sobediepeens , 9{@101¢ 1 
Granulated.......cccccscees D6 U% 
Wairs.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 8%@ 9 
Steam Refined A...... baaeee sya — 
MINAS sneeesseeseesnesenpe 84@ lg 
YRBLLUW.—Extra C......cccceccccces 


74@ 8 

Other grades, including C.. 6%@ Th 
MOLASSES.—The new West India pro- 
duct is still backward, and Retiners waita 
supply, with no disposition evinced to con- 
tract anead. The trade continue to supply 
their wants for the most part with the 
Domestic article, and so the market for 
Foreign exhibits but little life. New 
Orleans.—There is only a moderate de- 
mand; but prices of choice to fancy are 
sirong and the lower grades have rather a 


better support. We quote: 

Cuba, grocery grades........... . bDominal, 
New Urleavs, New Crop, fair........ 38 @39 
New Orleans, * good......43 @45 
New Orleans, “ SS eee — @dv 


FISH.—Mackerel continue extremely 
dull; but no disposition is manifested to 
shade current rates. The better grades 
are in smal! supply, but the stock of inferior 
isample. Dry Cod are dull, but holders 
are less inclined to force sales. Box Her- 
ring are scarce and firm. Of Barrel Her- 





ring we hear of nosales. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qtl...........4 75 @ 5 50 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 38235 @400 


Pickled, Scale, # bbi........ .3 75 @ 4 25 
Pickled Cod, ®@ bbl........... 350 @ 45) 
kerel : 
BIO, B BROTG, .0c0ccec0 
No. 2 Shore, new.. 
No. 3 Large, new ‘ 
No. 3 Medium, new........... 11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., # bbi. 17 vo @2W 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 18 @— 22 
Herring. No. 1, # NORcscesccee 12 @— 14 
SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues dull; 
but the market is bare of many brands 
and the small quantity in stock is generally 
held for advanced prices. Bulk shows no 
improvement. The stock is large and prices 





favor the buyer. We quote: 
Turk’s Island, # busnel...... -— 2 @— 2% 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @-— 


Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00 @ 1 2 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 64@ 7 
_ In small pockets, 100 in a bbi..— 3 @ 346 
ES 


GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—The demand is moderate at 
unchanged prices. We quote Pot 44@5 
cents and Pearl 6@6%4 cents. Receipts 
first two months of the year 709 bbis., 
against 1,469 same time in 1877 and 1,088 
same time in 1876. 

BROOM CORN.—The purchases of job- 
bing parcels are fair, and prices for all 
grades remain about steady, as heretofore. 


We quote: Fair to Choice Long Green 
Hurl Corn, for gce.; do., Green Me- 
dium, 5@614 do., Choice Short Green 


Medium, SObie.; do.. Short Green Brush, 
6@8c. ; Rea- tipped, all grades, 4@5c.; com- 
mon Red, Stubby, and Crooked Corn, 4c. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ertc.—Flour.—With a 
better demand for low extras for shipment 
the market has ruled very firm, and in 
some cases a slight advance has been paid. 
City Fiour has likewise been in good de- 
mand, both for the West Indies and Souih 
American perts, at full prices. Family and 
medium grades have been quiet and prices 
are in some cases lower. Southern Flour 
has met with fair inquiry at full prices. 
Rye Flour remains duli, but prices are the 
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same. Buckwheat Flour is firm, with 
choice selling a little better. Corn Meal.— 
The demand has been moderate at about 
steady prices. We quote: 

Unsound -~-poundaapiaesedeie sooee 4 25@ 6 00 


State Supers ........cccsccecsecere 4 40@ 4 90 
State No. 2.....cccccocscccccccccce 8 OO 8 90 
State Extra.......ccseee ssoves OA O 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 5 75@ 6 25 
White...... 6 00@ 6 50 

Minnesota, ene to Fancy..... 5 25@ 5 7% 
_aaemeanenetel -». 6 50@ 8 50 

Southern Flour............. .-- 8 00@ 8 50 
Buckwheat Flour, es 100" Bicuce I 2 10 
Rye Flour, per 100 lbs. . ssennele 8 85 
Corn Meal, per bbli.. ........00 oe. 2 70@ 3 50 


GRAIN. — Wheat. —The market, influ- 
enced by excitement in Chicago and a 
marked advance in prices there, has ruled 
firmer, and both Spring and Winter are 
2@3 cents dearer. Speculation in Chicago 
has received a fresh impetus from the 
threatening aspect of European affairs— 
notably the excited state of public sentiment 
in Great Britain—and the excitement in 
the Chicago market has been reflected here, 
the market closing strong yesterday, under 
a good inquiry for export, at the improve- 
ment noted above. Corn.—Witb continued 
moderate receipts of No. 3 and a fair de- 
mand, prices for this grade materially ad- 
vanced on Thursday; while other grades, 
being more plenty, underwent less change. 
Yesterday the market relapsed into a state 
of dullness and prices fell off. Rye— 
The demand has been more active and 
higher prices have been realized. Barley 
remains quiet, but prices are nominally the 
same. Oats.—The demand has continued 
light, but prices bave been sustained. 
Beans.—Both Mediums and Marrows, in 
common with other kinds, remain very 
quiet, Prices are lower. We quate: 


WHEAT: 

White State.......... seewsunen EO ee ae: 
White Western..... asesenvesas LOR Mp) araD 
No. 1 Milwaukee, ee sees — @1 82 
No. 2 Milwaukee, ‘ sccee— — @1 2 
No. 2 Chicago, (6 ueseeem — @ 1 26 
pete aaameamaiaaaiiiaiae 126 @1 2% 
RYE: 

HALO. ccccccccccccoosecce caves (ROO “TT 
TERT ccc esns senses sovtas OM 73 


Corn: 
Western Yellow, New......... 583¢@ 57 
Western White, New.......... 55 @ 59 


White....... Ps 


40 
Mixed escecssveseccscocrce SE @ BbiE 
BARLEY 
a eee sisewene ésinuee seer 60 @ 82 
Canada... .cccccccccce cheeeeeels 7,.@ % 
BEANS: 
Marrow, all -f.0.b. 1 85 1 90 
Medium, New.......0--seceee 165 @1 7 
iy Se sees egg ‘asesnasee 1 85 (@ 1 90 
Red Kidney, New........... - 240 @2 45 
Pea, prime....... iceeebsapones & SOU ar aO 


We are indebted to Messrs. Rufus Hatch 
& Co. for the statistics which follow: 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE, ETC. AT CHICAGO FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY, we 1876, oa D 1878: 


1875. 1876. 1878. 

Grain, bush....... 3,117 sas 4 85, sit 3 am, ebb 5,202,092 
Fiour, ~— seabiniie 161,1 55,517 300;050 
"gaan: 467; 300 a is 204 117 636,837 


=n prs OF PRODUCE, ETC. AT MILWAUKEE FOR 
iss. MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1875, 1876, 1877, AND 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Grain, bush ...... 736,109 14th bt6 573,752 2,024,417 
Flour, bbls ........ 38,475 132,360 113,892 169,146 


HORS.......006 wees $1,172 17.05 85,299 86,937 


From the same reliable source we have 
also the following: The total receipts at 
Chicago of Flour, Grain, and Hogs for 
the first half of the crops of 1871, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 1877—viz., from Sept. Ist to Feb, 
29th, inclusive, in each year named—were 
as follows: Wheat, 88,810,532 bushels, 
other Grain, 190,980,850 bushels; Flour, 
9,264,152 bbls. ; Hogs, 18,437,393. Of these 
amounts the Chicagoand Northwestern R.R. 
brought Wheat, 42,642,478 bushels, or 48.01 
per cent. of the whole; Flour, 4,030,002 
bbls., or 43.50 per cent. of the whole; other 
Grain, 31,179 961 bushels, or 16 32 per cent. 
of the whole; Hogs, 3,380,705, or 18.33 per 
cent. of the whole. The following state- 
ment shows the highest and lowest prices 
of No, 2 Spring Wheat at Chicago during 
the terms named: 

caus. mites. 


Sept. m9 Lat to Feb. 20th, 1872........ 





872, to Feb, 28th, 1873,, yO 1.28X 

a isis, to Feb. 28th, ey | 1.26% 
* Ist, 1874, to Feb. 28th, 1875, + 8346 1.06 
1st, 1875, to Feb. =. _ er Bis" 1.19 
* 1st, 1876, to Feb. » BEIT. woccccce 9246 1.325 

“Ist, 1877, to Feb. ath 1878., AOL lias 


The Wheat crop of 1873 was the largest 
harvested in the Northwest. The statistics, 
as filed at Washington, show that the crop 
of 1877 is from 25 to 33 per cent. larger 
than that of 1873. From Sept. 1st, 1873, 
to Aug. 3ist, 1874, there was marketed in 
Chicago 34, 681, 662 bushels of Wheat, thus 
indicating that less than 40 per cent. of the 
present Wheat crop has been marketed, 
When taking into account the fact that the 
roads in the country have been almost im- 
passable for nearly 90 days, since Sept. 1st 
(mud blockade), we may reasonably expect 
a very large tonnage on all the ae 
railroads, sufficient to keep them fully oc. 
cupied for the balance of this year, 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been dull and irregular, and the closing 
prices exhibit a decline of fully one-quar- 
ter of acent per lb. on all grades except 
fancy Steers, which were scarce and firm 
The sales were at 1034@11 eents for extra 
and fancy, to dress 57 lbs. to the gross 
cwt.; 934@10 for prime, to dress 56 Ibs, ; 81 
@9% for medium to very good, to dress 5 
lbs.; and 7%@8l4 for common to ordinary, 

todress 55 ibs. ‘There was a moderate in- 





ry for Milch Cows, with a few sales at 
dis@er0 for common to goed. The re- 







mand was not urgent. Veal are nominally 
quoted 84874 cents, Sheep and Lambs 
were in fair request at firm prices, Ordi- 
nary to prime Sheep sold at 5@6% cents, 
choice do. 634@614, and choice Lambs 
74%. Live  - ruled quiet at about pre 
vious prices. The receipts for the week 
were 9,333 Beef Cattle, 88 Cows, 732 Calves, 
23,854 ‘Sheep, and 36, 370 Hogs. 
PROVISIONS. — Pork.—The demand 
continues very light and the transactions 
light. Oljd Pork is almost unsalable. Ba- 
con has been quiet and the market is still 
easy. Cut Meats have undergone no 
change of moment, the demand being light, 
while prices are about the same. Lard.— 
demand has abated somewhat, and the 
market has favored the buyer, although 
prices show but little variation, closing 
yesterday dull and heavy. Beef.—The 
market remains firm, though the demand is 
moderate. Beef Hams are still quite. We 
quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl...... 





eos 9 00 12 00 
Extra Mess........00+- 2212 50 13 00 
Prime Mess, tieree. eccccccceee 2 OO @22 00 
Packet, psispieieessececeanseeke OO Tate UD 
Chy etre & india Meas, tierce.23 00 @28 00 
PORK: 
Mess, Western.......... manne % @I11 2 
Extra Prime, wenenneues . 700 @9B 
Prime Mess........ pana 50 @l14 00 
LARD: e 
West. Steam, tes., pr.,@ 100 Ibs. 7 5244@ 7 55 
City prime.....ccocccccccccsee © 50 @ 7 523 
POMNOU « .scc00s0000s0600s0000 0100 (Q'S au 
Hams: 
MAID ccusoecuoteessesssesseesees. —6 nara 
BNE MOO Siviss cisscasinssseacssceces cc OMOUL 


SHOULDERS: 


Pickled .....sseeseccccceeecsceceee 468 4s 5 
Dry Salted... cccccccccscccsccvcce 4% 
rm oe 5o 6” 
Pickled Bellies.............+ 5K@ 6% 


WOOL.—There has been PB 
better inquiry, with a fair aggregate of 
business in Pulled and low-grade Wools; 
but at the prices current buyers continue 
to avoid the better descriptions. Holders, 
on the other hand; continue to pursue a lib- 
eral policy, offering fine grades at prices 
which in ordinary times would be consid- 
ered very favorable; but buyers cannot be 
induced to operate, ‘having but little faith 
in the stability of present rates. We 
quote: 
American EEX .ccecccccccccscce—4d 8 
5» eam 2-35 3 
a ba slalslsteisioieniemisineie 3 
American, mania’ suse @—56 
= SE RS 25 
uperfine Pulled..........seees—3d 40 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—16 1614 
a eee nr 25 
Texas, coarse. seseeeeceess— 18 @—22 
A. Merino, Unwashed........—26 (@—382 
A ene scosensoouay @—30 
Smyrna, RIN WASNOG .<c0-cccces +015 @—16 
Smyrna, Washed.............. G22 @—30 
Cal, gps Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 20 @—27 
Cc Jey Unwashed, fair...... 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—-1T 
Cal. 8. C Unwashed, burry..... 13 @—17 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand for prime But- 
ter continues fair at steady prices, while 
other kinds are neglected and nominal. 








We quote: 

State, firkins.......... 24 (@26 
State, tubs, selections. . 30 @32 
State, tubs, poor to prime.. -- 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery........ sevees 30 @38 
Western, tubs, choice......... ceeee 20 2 

Weatern, Creamery.......essseeeee 33 (Q35 
Western, firkins, choice....... eosee 15 @6 


Western, firkins. good to prime..... 11 @l4 
CHEESE.—Export Cheese is quiet but 
firm at present quotations, while other 
goetes are steady. We quote: 
tate Factory, fancy........... coeeeel3d @14 


State Factory, good to fine..........12 @124 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 7K@ 8 
State Dairies... cocccccccccccccceedl @1Z 


Western Factory, “choice......++++.-13 @131¢ 
Western Factory, good to prime...-. 8 @10 
Western Factory, fair to good.. -6 @T% 
EGGS.—The demand is active and firm, 
though prices are lower. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 16 @I17 
State and Pennsylvania............ 15 @l6 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 18 @I15 
FRUITS. — Domestic GREEN. —Apples 
continue quiet, the high prices asked by 
holders still checking trade. Choice Cran- 
berries are very firm and some fancy lots 
are held even higher than we quote. We 
quote: 
Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 5 00@5 75 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00(@4 00 
Apples,W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbi. 2 50@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, BOE BOER sicaccs 2 00@3 25 
Cranberries, fairto ‘choice, per bbl. 8 00(@9 50 
Domestic Driep.—In Apples there is a 
light demand for choice to fancy Sliced; 
but the stock here is very small and buyers 
find it difficult to fillorders. Quarters are 
neglected, except at low rates. In Peeled 
Peaches there is an increased demand at 
former rates. Small Fruits unchanged. 


We oa 

Apples, State, NEW.......e..ceseeee O4@ 8 
Apples. Westerp...... saecbueneeauun ree ¥ 
Apples, Southern..............4. ooo & au 


Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 9 10 


Peaches, unpeeled....... .......... 34@ 5 
— paesaeo ene enews socsenes © 10 
Rr cenegneneee 16 


POTATOES, —The "supply continues 
liberal of Irish Potatoes, and, with only a 
moderate demand, prices rather favor 
buyers, except for ‘choice lots selected for 
seed. Sweets are quiet but steady. We 

uote: 

otatoes, State, Peerless, e bbl.1 2 1 50 

State, Rose 2 00 


eeeee acer 





ceipts of Calves are limited; but the de- 


-Boluble Pacific Guano....-. eee 
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SEEDS,—The receipts of Clover are at 
present small, and, with considerable in- 
quiry, the market closes a trifle higher and 
firm, Timothy continues quiet but steady. 
For Flax there is noinquiry. We quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime, = Ib, 7 ver 4 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 35 _ 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxsee estern,rough........1 500 @— + 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








3 
3 


No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. - 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
formula)....... 

‘otato “Manute Wille 


S Ss 


5 
E 
2 
sess sess|esz F & SSS 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. ee 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miveral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.. 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime..... steve laieiiaiais 37 00@ 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 3 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 

e Acid Phosphate 30 


of “ 
“ oe 


Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 

Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 0@ 

Manhattan Blood Guano........ 

Matfield Fertilizers............++ 


uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
uinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano, 
Juinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co, (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Super a . 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates. . 





moOO 


exSheSh2R SESERAS BSRSSSERS SHRGRSE 


eS SSsssesss SSsesss SEsss 





Ground Raw Bone............- 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). coe 
BONE DIOU so 6:0.6:06: s0:00 008 seeeees 4000@ 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 
German Potash Salts - p.c.)... 15 00@ 1 
Plaster, per ton.. 8 ou 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p “6 Ds per, ib. 8%. -@ 9% 
Sulphate of Potash ( “ ~68Y%0.@ 4 
Muriate of Potash (30 5. a hee wae 24c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib......... -. 440.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per ib.. » dike. 5lee. 
Dried Blood, per. WD ivicie canseaie'cnine 24¢.@3 « 
oo UN) 980 acorn tcm at - 24c@3 ec 

J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 Ov@ 49 00 

J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 

miaell 


"TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE by A _— 
Send for our New Reduced Price-I 
THE GREAT AMERICAN BAL COMPANY. 
(P.-O, Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


TEAS COFFEES, | 

aes f D SPICES. nen 
and co 

in oneral ep prticles should 

fat JOS. STINER & 00.'8 





et, cor. ochingtes, 
New Aye whore they will fin — 








WEOETABLE AND FIELD 


SEEDS. 


Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1878 is now 
ready for distribution, and will be sent to all who 
apply, enclosing stamp for postage. 

Address 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.-O. Box 376, 189 and 191 Water St-, 
NEW YORK. 

e call attention to out SUTERIOR 
sod ‘Ko of MA RGN [LL WURZ 
ete., for ROOT CROPS 
of Seeds for FODDER oars including MI. 
LETS of several ee RIC 
FRY, and SWKET COR 
AAD —The choicest in the world—Importers 
T EK AS, prices —Largest Bien me by America— 
staple article—pleases everybody— 
increasing—Agen s wanted every where—best induce- 
mente t waste time—send for Grenins t 

T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. P.-O. ‘So x 1287 


Per Monts and Expenses 

or Commission ton few “a | E A R LY 
men tomilone TEA 8 te DEAL ERS. Contract 
bo. New rie 8 Poller Blocks Dearborn Bureet, Chicage, Ie 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


a quality wee BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
Cos 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 
233 North Second Streei, Philadelphia. 


WATER WHEELS, 


THE UNEQUALED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


TURBINE WATER WHEEL 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 





‘rade continually 











SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 


Of Improved Designs, A Specialty 


Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 19. For other 











* Peachblows.... sccccecd 30 @l 87 





Premiums see page 29. 








th 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 





Bustness in this department shows a 
slight improvement, more noticeable with 
the jobbing trade than with the package 
houses, Many new buyers are in the mar- 
ket, though the selections made are mostly 
small. The Silver Bill creates no particu- 
lar uneasiness in the dry goods trade. It 
seems to be the general impression that the 
entire coinage will be absorbed in the pay- 
ment of duties for a long time to come, and 
so but little can come into general circula- 
tion. 

In cotton goods the movement from 
agents’ hands continues light, but the. job- 
bing trade has improved somewhat. Prices 
continue steady. 

The shipment to foreign ports for the 
week have been of a very fair proportion, 
reaching 3 208 packages from this port and 
143 from Boston, making 3,351 packeges in 
all, and showing for the expired portion of 
the year a total of 14,262 packages, valued 
at $824,855, compared with 11,799 pack- 
ages, valued at $958,307, for 1877, and 8,891 
packages, valued at $686,883, for 1876. 
From the valuation it seems that the low 
prices ruling for merchandise are seen in 
the decreased valuation of this year, as 
compared with last year; for, though con- 
siderably larger in the number of packages, 
they are much less in value. 


Brown sheetings and shirtings, while 
without special activity, have shown a very 
fair movement. Fine browns have been 
the qualities mosttaken. Heavy standards 
are in light request, with wide sheetings 
dull. 

Bleached goods have been in some assort 
ing demand; but without any steady move- 
ment. 

Cottonades are in moderate request for 
light selection of all makes, qualities, and 
styles. The leading makes of reputation 
are having a Jarger sale than usual, while 
mongrel makes have been mostly discon- 
tinued. 

Corset jeans are in fair movement. 

Duck is in very good request. 

Ginghams are being produced mostly in 
dress goods styles, and these are largely 
under the control of orders and business 
in this department is very satisfactory. 

Print-cloths are in continued light sale, 
with the production much in excess of the 
less a 
discount, for 64x64 extras and standards, 
and 3i4c. to3\%c. for 56x60. The tone of the 
market is dull and quiet. 

The prices of prints were marked down at 
the beginning of the week to less than 
standard goods have ever been opened at in 
this market, 


demand. Prices are down to 314c., 


Distributors have taken hold 
more freely on this account and some stocks 
have been materially reduced, 


Dress goods are in steady movement, 
though in no extra large demand. The 
better goods are mostly taken, while the 
commoner and lower-class goods are neg- 
lected. Gingham styles are the most popular 
and desirable fabrics in cotton dress goods. 
Heavy twills, serges, and goods in gray 
mixtures are doing well. 

Woolen goods have been very irregular 
and the condition of the market shows 
little improvement. In some cases there 
is @ fair to good demand; but they are 
the exception, not the rule. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in some 
request, for reassortments only, and the 
trade is generally very quiet. 

Kentucky jeans have been in moderate 
movement, Light and medium weights 
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have been taken to some extent; but 
heavy goods are quiet. 

The movement in foreign dry goods 
shows no more marked improvement than 
the market for domestic goods. Special- 
ties, novelties, and leading styles are in 
request, but, if anything, the general 
market is not so active as last week. 

Dress goods have been in moderate de- 
mand. Black Cashmeres are in steady 
request, with low and medium grades most 
active. Drap d’éte and empress cloths are 
meeting with moderate sales. 

Silks are irregular. Fair sales have been 
made of black colors and fancies. 

Linen goods are in continued steady 
demand. 

The imports of the week have been 
$1,919,964, and the total thrown on the 
market $2,492,511. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at 
New York during February were consid- 
erably below those of the corresponding 
month of the two previous years, showing 
a decrease of over two and three-quarter 
millions, compared with last year, and a 
still larger falling off since 1876. The 
amount marketed was $2,516,797 less and 
the entries over two millions below last 
year’s figures. The decline is visible in 
all descriptions of fabrics except flax 
goods, in which there wasa moderate in- 
crease. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 











MONDAY EVENING, March 4th, 1878, 











PRINTS. 
Albion..... ....... 6 |Mallo: escsesee © 
Allens ji ‘ 
American.. 
Arnold...... 
Cocheco, L... 
Dunnells..... 
Freeman.. 
Garner &Co. 
Gloucester... 
Hamilton ........ 
Hartel ......00.00. 6 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag........ . 91¢|Lancaster.......... 9 
wn ig oon 81¢ 
Renfrew . eee 
Southwark........ 7% 








BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Atlantic, ® i 44 oH Lawrence, --. 6% 


“ Pp 44 6 “ 
Be £4 0x 











Appleton, “4 % 53¢ 
sy -in, 7 Standard. 8 
Bedford R. 3-4 5¢|Medford, 44 7 
Boot, FF.......... 8 Nashua, 0, 8B-in.. 7 
we Bee woe TH R, 36-in... 1% 
© Giviccscccces G “E40... 84 
« Bee sees TH] OW, 11% 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 6% 
Cabot, A 4 7% ee  Gheeae 6 
“'W, 44 6% “ RK... 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 71% 
Se: R.. 8% Pepperell, Becccese 
“ “ O.. Tg Biccce 1% 
Continental, ¢- poceee 7 a O.eceeee i 
Dwight, >. are 6 ” 7-415 
: p Ceerrrre 64% . 8417 
= Zecccccce oa = wa 19 
Exeter, A 44 6% “ 21 
«7g? 1-8 6% Pequot, Bieccccccee a 
Great Falls, Biccse 7 pteecsces ri) 
a | ie - 9% 'Pittefield, A....... 6 


Harrisb' Recor Pocasset : 
ia: 2a 


oeeee 












Indlan Head, x 4 8 Stark, i. 
Indian Ph... : Swift River heeasece 6% 
AA, ccccece 8% — CO. 200 6 
EE. . . U0 4410 
eee 6%| “ As 2214 
RR...... . 6y| “ 25 
Laconia, os + 7a ann Z 
“ 
CG Qrccece « 7 sie ton 11K 
i Pere 6% « 48-in. .124¢ 
Langley, A........ Waltham, P ...... ll 
= Standard. 7% yon 9-4 18 
Laurel, D......... .8 “ 10-4 20 
Oe" Becsccess - TH 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androsco : Langdon, 44 11% 
_ 44 91¢|Lonsdale, 44 8% 
L 4 8%) “ Cambric,4-4 18% 
Amoskeag,A, 44 8% a 44 946 
“ » 7-8 6i¢| Maxwell 44 11 
Bay Mills 44 Hel “Linen Finish 1234 
Bartlett, A 44 9 |N. Y. Mills, 44 1139 
Ballou& Son, 44 74 New Market,A,4-4 84 
sy “« 30-in 1 haeee 7 
Boot, 8....e+eeeeee Nashua, E, 44 8 
Rocce cccccee © by P, 42-in.. 10, 
“ Ww ene rae 10h « WwW, 45-0. 
‘ perell, 
Blackston | “ 7-417 














Blackstone Aiver.. 8 “ 8-4 19 
Cabot, 7-8 7 4: 9-4 213¢ 
“ 44 a “ 24 

421n.......1034|Red Bank, 44 6K 
“6 in....... 11d « 6 
Canoe, 3-4 4 |siaterville, 44 7% 
Clinton, CCC. .4-4 1034 as 6 
«,QG& & 75¢| Tuscarora, 4411 
Dwight: Utica Non 
Cambric. 4411 4 113 
Linen Finish. .14 « 5-415 
Forestdale, 44 9 Sy 64 18 
Fruit of the —— « 8-4 223¢ 
9 « 94 25 
Fearl a ver) «a 10-4 271¢ 
Green, G, 44 63¢|/Wauregan, No. 1..103¢ 
Great Bp llvc«ss 64¢| Wamsutta, f 11 
e” 8 Basses Oe “ 5-4 153¢ 
“AL... 8 =| Williamsville, 4-4 11 
«AA... 84% | White Rock, ye 9 
SF) te Gress Whitinsville, 44 844 

Gold Medal, 44 8% 7-8 76 
« o 7-8 %4)Waltham, + 17 

Hope, 4 8 “ 8-4 19 

Hills : > 9-4 213¢ 
SemperIdem,4-4 8%¢) 10-4 24 

- 7-8 7% 

DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......... 17 |Olis, UC...... e000. 12 
Blue Hill.......... 81¢|Pearl River........ 163¢ 
Columbia, Heavy. 104 Warren, AXA.....15 
Everett........+++- O Bbcceases 133 
hea dcececsc 10 © Oiicncces 12 
Otis, AXA........ 15 |York......... 16 

» BB.......0.+-183¢ 
STRIPES. 
American....9 @10 |Otis, BB.... 
Amoskeag...10 11 |Massabesic. .12 13 
Dexter, A...— @l ttsfield.. 5% 
“«  B...— @12 Thorndike, B, TMI 
Hamilton.. .10}4@11}¢|Uncasville,A.9 @10 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA...17 |Hamilton, D....... 10 
0 A.. ...153¢ Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
a Deeceae 144¢ Massabesic, ata 13% 
« iene 13 Beseee 
« Tieseas 12 Oy oe Geaaas 4g 
ae coco 11 |Methuen, AA...... 144g 
Cordis, ACE....... 18 |Pearl River........ 1644 
aeakes Pheer ee wadadas vee 
Easton, ACA...... 11 |Swift River........ 94¢ 
Or Bivccscced 91¢| Willow foost: wade 144¢ 
Os Wreaedeccas 9 |York, 30-inch..... 1236 
Hamilton.......... 12 “¢  32inch...... 5 
ORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag....... . 83¢|Laconia.... coon 8 
Androscoggin.... 9 |Lawrence, ‘Satteen. 9 
Canoe a seees, 6 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ 8 Satteens....... 9 
Indian ja 73¢|Pepperell. ....... 10 
Kearsarge ...... 9 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawan, F.... 71¢|Laconia........ ooee 846 
Amoskeag,.......- 816 — 1 Ae 8h¢ 
Appleton. ...... 84¢ assachusetts, C.. 736 
Augusta, _........ Pepperell.......... 8h¢ 
006, Ac cccccccce 83¢|Stark, A.........0. 83¢ 





POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


UNEQUALED VARIETY 0 OF 
SH, it FABRICS, 
IMPORTED ‘and DOMESTIC 


— EARLY SPRING WEAR, 
AT LOWER PRICES 


THAN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON. 


aT AFT 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th &lOthSts 
NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Zrede bz the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES 


As the **GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD. 
RICH Chic mn Le 





Aa the DODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
As the * CHAT! ENGE” Needle, by C. W 
wanes &C ew York. 


3 the * STANDARD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TiRH IRL D & CO. New Y 
Asthe “STANDAHD ” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia fi 
‘sTANDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
< Francisco, Cal. 
As the VSTANDA Ro” Needle, by HOUGH & 


RUMNEY, Boston. a 
As the “STA ND KD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 


New Orleans, 


CTX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


either Standing or Turn-dow 
HLY MADH#H, BUT UNLAt INDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y 
A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 
page 19. For other Premiums see 


page 29 





THOROU 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 


Broadway and ith Street. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
DRESS SILKS. 


22-inch Gros-Grain Colored Silks, 


$1; USUAL PRICH, $1.75. 


ALSO A JOB LOT OF 24-INCH 


COLORED SILKS, 


IN QUALITIES WORTH FROM $3 TO $4 PER 
YARD, AT THE EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICH OF $2, 


BARGAINS 


IN 


Black DressSilks 


STANDARD, RELIABLE QUALITIES, AT 
PRICES THAT CANNOT BE COM- 
PETED WITH. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


Spring Opening 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Grenadines, 





Cachemeres, 
Henriettas, 


ENGLISH CRAPES, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE 
QUOTED IN THIS CITY. 


CARPETS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL 


to our new and spacious premises, corner of Thir- 
teenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


will continue during the next 15 days the special sale 
° 
CARPETS, 








OIL-CLOTHS 
LACE CURTAINS, Ero. 
A large variety of styles and patterns that we do 
not intend duplicating: 
The entire stock wii! be offered at prices which will 
insure their immediate sale. An unusual opportu- 
nity is now presented to purchasers. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


CORNER OF 13th 8ST. AND 6th AVENUE. 





Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 19. For other 
Premiums see page 29, 
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Novelties in 


DRESS GOODS. 


Amold, Constable & Co. 


opened on MONDAY, MARCH (4th, a tine selec- 
tion of 


CHOICE PARIS STYLES, 


Viz.: 
CAMEL’S HAIR SUITINGS, PLAIN, COLORED 
and MIXED EFFECTS. 
CACHIMIR DEL’ INDE, 
BRETON and CHUDBA CLOTHS. 
FRENCH CASHMERES, new colorings 
DAMASSE SOILE, DEL’ INDE, and SILK 
BOURRE TES. 
BAREGE DE VIRGINIA, 
GAZELINE TISSUE, 
FRENCH BUNTINGS, 
“GAZE DE MAZELATAN,” 
CREPE DE PARIS and CHENILLE GRENADINES, 
NEW EVENING TINTS in 
SILK GRENADINES and GAZE DE CHAMBRAI, 
ECRU BATISTE CLOTHS, ETC., ETC. 





Broadway, corner (9th St. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


A choice stock of DRESS GOODS in SPRING and 
BUMMER FABRICS. 


“ Courtald’s ” English 
Veil and Trimming Crepes, etc. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway, corner (9th St. 
Financial, 
QUESTIONS “AND ANSWERS. 


WE have received froma Western sub- 
scriber a series of questions, with a re- 
quest that we should answer them, which 
we do as follows: 

Ques. ‘‘ Is there any of the paper money 
of France in circulation in New York; 
and, if so, is it on a par with gold?” 

Ans. No such money is in circulation in 
New York, or in any other part of this 
country. 

Ques. “Is that paper an irredeemable 
paper in France, such as our crazy green- 
backers in this country demand?” 

Ans, That paper consists of the notes 
of the Bank of France, and was for a 
time inconvertible into specie; but the 
Bank has been steadily reducing its out- 
standing quantity, and is just on the verge 
of redeeming it in specie, and the paper is 
not at all what the ‘‘crazy greenbackers” 
want, and mean to have, if they can get it. 

Ques. ‘What isthe proximate amount 
of gold in this country?” 

Ans. Including the amount in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in the banks, 
and in circulation in California, it is esti- 
mated to be about $180,000,000. 

Ques. “ Did the Government ever receive 
legal tenders and other currency at par for 
United States bonds, notwithstanding their 
d:preciution ; and if so,when or during what 
period ?” 

Ans. The Government during the war 
and after the passage of the Legal-tender 




















Act sold its bonds at par in legal-tender. 


notes; and after the war was closed it 
funded a large amount of Treasury notes 
of various kinds at parin five-twenty six 
per cent. bonds. All the bonds issued un- 
der the refunding act of 1870 have been 
sold at par in gold; and the proceeds have 
been used in redeeming six per cent. bonds 
in gold, with the exception of the gold re- 
tained in the Treasury for specie resump. 
tion 
Ques. ‘‘Is there any instance in the 
world’s history where a commercial na- 
tion made an irredeemable paper money 
the sole money for centuries? If so, did 
such nation experience entire freedom or 
exemption from financial panics or crises ?” 
Ans. No such nation ever existed, and 
nosuch nation, unless composed of fools, 
ever will exist, 


Ques. “ In what kind of money did France 
pay Prussia at the close of the war? Was 
it in ber paper issue, or silver or gold?’ 
Ans, Every dollar of the indemnity de- 
manded by Prussia was paid in gold, 
mainly by purchasing bills of exchange on 
London, which were payable and paid in 
gold. 

Ques. *‘ What amount was the first issue 
of paper by the Government during the 
war? When was it issued? Was it always 
par with gold?” 

Ans. The first issue of Treasury notes, 
not bearing interest and of a less denom- 
ination than fifty dollars, was authorized 
by the War Act of July 17th, 1861, to the 
amount of fifty millions of dollars. These 
notes were payable on demand at Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston, and by the 
Supplementary Act of August 5th, 1861, 
they were made “‘ receivable in payment of 
public dues.” Though not a legal tender, 
they were redeemable in gold at the option 
of the holder. The next issue of. ‘‘ paper 
by the Government” was under the Act of 
February 12th, 1862, to the amount of 
$150,000,000, made a legal tender, and not 
payable on demand. The next issue of the 
same kind of hotes was under the Act of 
July 11th, 1862, to the amount of $150,- 
000,000 more. The next issue of the same 
kind of notes was under the Act of March 
3d, 1863, to the amount of $150,000,000, 
including the $50,000,000 of demand notes 
first issued. The total of these issues is 
$450,000.000 

The first fifty millions were to all in- 
tents and purposes gold notes, payable on 
demand. The other four hundred millions 
were not redeemable on demand, and 
after July 1st, 1863, were not fundable into 
six per cent. United States bonds. These 
are the notes that suffered such an enor- 
mous depreciation, especially after their 
fundable character, by an act of bad faith 
on the part of the Government, was with- 
drawn. 

Such is the answer to our correspondent’s 
questions. We are glad to learn from him 
that there are some people in the West who 
are trying to get up ‘‘a counter-move- 
ment” against the ‘‘ crazy greenbackers.” 





GENERAL BUTLER’S MONEY. 


GENERAL BUTLER, who on the financial 
question entirely misrepresents the preva- 
lent sentiments of his constituents, last 
week made a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which he stated the system 
of finance that he hopes to see realized in 
‘‘the near future.” Ilis propositions are 
these: 1. That ‘‘a dollar shall have at all 
times a certain fixed and stable value, below 
which it cannot go.” 2, That this “‘ dollar 
shall be issued by the Government alone.’ 
3. That this dollar shall be stamped upon 
some convenient and cheap material, of the 
least possible intrinsic value.” 4. That the 
dollar shall be ‘‘ made of such material for 
the purpose that it shall never be exported 
or desirable to be carried out of the coun- 
try.” 5. That “the dollar so issued shall 
never be resumed.” 6. That, ‘‘to give the 
greenback currency thus desired a fixed 
and stable value, | would make it fundable 
at all times at a suflicient number of places 
convenient to the people, in coupon or 
registered bonds of $50, and the multiples 
thereof up to $10,000, bearing interest at 3.65 
per cent., payable semi-annually, which 
bonds should be reconvertible at the pleas- 
ure of the holder at every public deposit- 
ory.” 

Such is the plan of General Butler. In 
law matters the General is an acute reason- 
er; yet in respect to the subject of currency 
no man was ever more thoroughly befogged 
or befooled. He reminds us of a judge of one 
of our courts who thought that the Govern- 
ment made a great mistake in not issuing 
legal-tender notes enough to pay the whole 
expense of the war, without any issue of 
interest-bearing bonds at all, forgetting 
that, if legal-tender notes had been issued 
in such a quantity, it would have taken a 
cart-load of them to pay a week’s board. 

General Butler ought to drop the word 
dollar” altogether. It does not belong to 
his financial vocabulary and has no place 
in his system. Worcester or Webster will 
tell him that it means a piece of coined 
silver, or of coined gold, having a certain 
weight and purity. There is no other dol- 








stamp the word “dollar” on some material 
of the least possible value, and then call 
that thing a dollar, though it would not be 
such at all. In short, he proposes a total 
abandonment of both gold and silver as 
money; and, remitting them to the category 
of mere merchandise, he would have all 
the money of the country consist of paper 
tokens, or paper promises, never payable 
except by being funded into 3.65 bonds, 
which bonds themselves are never payable 
in anything but these very paper tokens or 
paper promises. The bonds would rest on 
the money, because payable therein; and 
the money would rest on the bonds, because 
fundable therein. Each would give a 
‘* fixed and stable value” to the other; and 
that value would be equal to that of some 
‘‘cheap material of the least possible in- 
trinsic value.” 

This is the greenback theory, pure and 
simple; and to this delightful entertainment 
General Butler and all the other green- 
backers of his stamp invite the American 
people. More than half of the silver men 
mean just this, and advocate silver only as 
a stepping-stone to this result. We regret 
that these lunatics in finance have so many 
followers. If the experience of the world 
has settled anything, it has settled the fact 
that good money must have an intrinsic 
value, as a commodity, independently of its 
use as money, and that, for arule, it will 
not long circulate among the people at a 
higher value. Gold and silver are selected 
for this purpose because, among other 
reasons, they have a high degree of value 
in a comparatively small bulk; and, bence, 
are convenient for use. Genera] Butler 
and the greenbackers of his stamp propose 
to discard all the experience and all the 
good sense of the world, and give the 
American people a kind of money having 
‘the least possible intrinsic value.” It is 
one of the incidents of the paper-money 
system to make a great many fools; and 
the history of this country for the last dozen 
years is no exception to the remark. 





FINANCIAL TWADDLE. 


Tue Chicago Tribune, in its zeal for the 
ninety-cent dollar, says: 

‘* Tf Congress, influenced and controlled 
by the gold lobby, shall prevent the re 
coinage of the dollar of 41214 grains, the 
only silver coins in the United States will 
be the cheaper subsidiary coin; and it is in 
the power of every state in the Union to 
make these subsidiary and cheaper coins a 
legal tender in payment of all debts pay- 
able in such states.” 

This is meant for a hint as to what the 
Western and Southern states, or some of 
them, may do, in the event that the Silver 
Bill fails to become a law. We will not 
stop to discuss the question whether these 
states can constitutionally make these coins 
a legal tender beyond the amount fixed by 
the law of Congress. If they could do so, 
the exercise of the power would make them 
first-class fools. These coins are worth 
about eighty-five cents to the dollar. And 
does The Tribune seriously suppose that any- 
body outside of a state that should declare 
such coins to be a legal tender at their face 
value for all amounts would make con- 
tracts or hold any commercial intercourse 
with anybody in such a state without ex- 
pressly providing for the medium in which 
the payment should be made? Would any- 
body in New York, for example, sell goods 
to a merchant in Chicago, if the State of 
Illinois were to do what The Tribune sug- 
gests, without providing that they should 
not be paid forin an eighty-five-cent dollar? 
The Tribune's suggestion would simply 
exclude such a state from commercial 
intercourse with the people of all the 
states that use an honest dollar, or neces- 
sitate special contracts to blockade the 
silly fraud. Zeal sometimes outruns wit, 
and of this the Chicago Tribune is certain- 
ly an example. 

ec 


TAXATION AND CONTRACTS. 


Tue Albany Law Journal reports a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Farrington vs. 
The State of Tennessee. The state granted 
a charter to the Union and Planters’ Bank 
of Memphis, providing therein ‘that the 
said company shall pay to the state an an- 
nual tax of one-half of one per cent. on 





lar and there never was. He proposes to 


which shall be in lieu of all other taxes.” 
Farrington, the plaintiff in error, was the 
owner of a hundred and fifty shares of this 
stock, valued at $15,000; and in 1872 the 
state levied a tax upon these stock shares 
and compelled him to payit. He claimed 
that the charter of the bank was a contract 
between the state and the bank in respect 
to the question of taxation, and that it pre- 
cluded all taxation of the shares of the 
bavk, except that specified in the charter. 
He brought a suit on this basis to recover 
the taxes which he had paid; and the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee held that the 
taxes were lawfully levied, and, hence, 
that there could be no recovery. 

The case was then carried by appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and there the decision of the Tennessee 
court was reversed. The ground taken by 
the Supreme Court is that the tenth section 
of the bank charter is a contract entered in- 
to by the state with the bank, in which it 
limited its power of taxation in respect ta 
the ‘‘shares” of the bank, no matter by 
whom they might be held, and that its 
power to impose any other tax than that 
stipulated in the contract, which was de- 
clared to be in lieu of all other taxes, was 
precluded by that clause of the Federal 
Constitution which forbids a state to pass 
‘‘a law impairing the obligation ef con- 
tracts.”” The tax complained of was held 
to be inconsistent with this provision, and, 
hence, illegal. The taxing power of the 
state, though plenary, does not extend to 
the violation of contracts into which the 
state has entered. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS is still decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. The period for spring trade has ful- 
ly arrived; but it is like the play of ‘‘ Ham- 
let” without the Royal Dane’s appearance, 
so far as business is concerned, There is 
no special activity in local trade. The 
export of grain and provisions is fair; but 
otherwise trade is dull. Values grow 
more and more uncertain, as Congress 
makes known its future intentions in re- 
gard to financial legislation; and so mer- 
chants, having no confidence in the future, 
confine their purchases strictly to present 
requirements. The Silver Bill has had no 
further effect, its immediate effects hav- 
ing been discounted, in anticipation of its 
becoming a law. 
FAILURES.—There has been a marked 
decrease in the number of failures reported 
in this city during the month just ended, 
as compared with the month of January, 
sixty seven being reported. for February, 
while in January the number amounted to 
129. The liabilities have likewise fallen 
off from $7,113,000 reported in January, to 
2,658,598 for the past month. During the 
month a number of old-established and 
well-known houses have succumbed to the 
financial stringency and have been com- 
pelled to fail. Among them were R. W. 
Adams & Co., lumber dealers; W. A. Ran- 
som, and Cammeyer & Nason, wholesale 
shoe dealers; Joel Hayden & Co., brass 
manufacturers; Whitlock & Anderson, job- 
bers in woolens; Walter, Donaldson & Co., 
coal shippers; and Wm. M. Price & Co., 
tobacco dealers. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 
all the week, closing firm, however, on 
Saturday. ‘I'he general lending rate on 
railway collateral has been 5 per cent., and 
4 percent. on Government bonds. Com- 
mercial paper is still dull. There is no 
active demand for discounts, on account of 
the slowness of business. We quote first- 
class endorsed paper of short date at 41¢ 
to 5 per cent., four months at 5 to 54 per 
cent., and good single name at 5 to 6 per 
cent. 

THE LONDON MARKET has con- 
tinued active and excited on the rumors of 
political complication in the East. Consols 
fre down to 95 1-16. United States bonds 
fell heavily at the opening of the week, re- 
acted somewhat, but were weak and lower 
at the close. Railway securities have been 
irregular. Bar silver rose to 55} and fell 
off to 54% pence per ounce, English stand- 
ard. 7 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign Exchange has 
been strong, because of the continued re- 
ceipts of bonds from London. Leading 





each shere of the capital stock subscribed, 


owners now ask 4.831¢@4.84 for 60 days 
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and 4.8534@4.864 for demand bills. The 
following were Saturday’s rates of Ex- 
change on New York at the places named: 
Savannah—Y premium. Charleston—easy, 
$@3-16 premium; } premium. Chicago— 
80 discount. St. Louis—par. New Or- 
leans—comm?*rcial, 4; bank, par. Boston 
—25 cents discount. 

SILVER.—The bill providing for the 
coinage of a standard silverdollar of 412} 
grains has become a law. It paszed each 
house on Thursday by more than the re- 
quired two-thirds vote over the veto of the 
President—viz., 196 to 73 in the House, 
and 46 to 19 in the Senate. President 
Hayes gave his objections to the bill clearly 
and tersely; but his message had no other 
effect than to solidify the voteforit. Pub- 
lic sentiment, as a rule, is against the-bill; 
but its passage had little or no effect on 
values, its immediate effects having been 
discounted in advance. The final effects 
are doubtful, because the bill is now looked 
upon as largely a matter of experiment. 
So far the experiment has obliged us to 
pay some $50,000,000 of our debts in the 
way of Government bonds returned from 
Europe, with no telling how many more to 
follow inthe same way. Had it not been 
for this silver agitation, the country would 
have been so much richer in gold, because 
these bonds take the place of gold that 
would otherwise come to the country in 
payment for grain and other merchandise 
exported. The value of a 4124 grain silver 
dollar on Saturday was $0 9203 gold. We 
quote bar silver, $1.1814@$1.19; halves and 
quarters, 99c @99}c.; trade dollars, 99c. 
@99te. 

GOLD continues dull, the supply being 
ahead of the demand. The buying for 
commercial purposes is small and specula- 
tion is indifferent. The opening price on 
Monday was 1024; the closing on Saturday, 
10134. The stock of goldin this market 
is large and will be largely increased by 
Treasury payments during the next few 
weeks. The future price, therefore, de- 
pends on the amount of bonds imported 
from abroad. If the bonds are sent back 
fast enough to use up the balance of trade 
and besides draw gold largely out of the 
country, the price may be expected to ad- 
vance. 

STOCK MARKET.—Prices at the Stock 
Exchange were firm at the opening on 
Monday and the majority of active shares 
were very steadily held. The market 
afterward became dull and lower, and so 
continued until the close on Saturday, 
with slight exceptions in favor of anima- 
tion on Thursday and Friday. The guaran- 
teed leased roads are suffering somewhat. 
Fort Wayne, Pittsburgh, and Morris and 
Essex have been put on the market, as if 
holders were doubtful as to the security of 
the guarantors. 

The foilowing will show the fluctuations 
in the prices during the week: 


Upen- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. est, est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.... ......... 20% 20% 20% 20% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 354% 354 B% 36 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf.. 62% 62¥ GlX¥ 62% 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic. v9 99% 9B 98% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..10i4% 101% 99% WK 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen........ — — _ 2% 
C,, C., C., and L.. veee SIKH 81K OTM 8K 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 69 69 64 63 
Chicago and Alton..... ove On 71 6x 67% 
Chicage and Alton, pref..... 9% 8% BK 6K 
Consolidation Coal.......... _ - - 2% 
GOMGOM. «2 cececscs -ccves _ - - 16 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 47% 48 46% «47 
Delaware and Hudson ..... 464X 47% 416% 46% 


Express—Adams..... .....-+ _ oa -- 
American. .., ... 49 


United States..... - - — 61 

Wells, Fargo & Co. — _ _ R44 
Mc tiewis. ciecdunckecetdeansdes 9% 9% 9% 9% 
cg, EC are 142 142 MLX =6141K 
Han. and St. Joseph ........ hx 10% 10 10 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 23% 3% 21% 22% 
Iinois Central..,..........06. 3% 3% RR 3% 
Lake Shore.........0+.ceceeeee 61% 61% 60% 61% 
Michigan Central..... .....++ 60 60% 59% 60% 
Morris and Essex..........+++ WK = 72 67 69 
Miland St. Paul .. ..... . 38 38% 37% 38 
Mil.and St. Paul, pfd . .... 69% 0K 69% 70% 
Be. T- COMME... oseseccceced 105 105% «108% «104% 
N.J. Central. 2 ..eeeeee Ws 617K: 16 


N. Y.,N.H., and Hart....... — _ - 






159% 
Obto and Miss —........00. 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref. . 34 BYE Be — 
Pacific Maii..... 23% 2322 
Cccp, 131 131 131 130 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne...... 88 88 81% 86% 
Rensselaer and Sar........ -- - ~~ 85 
Quicksiiver.. | .............. 19% 19% 18% 17% 
Quicksilver, pref............. 31% = 31% 80 29 
St. Louis and I. M............. 54 5KCOCS 5 
8t. Louls,K.C.,and Nu... —- 8% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., prot. 20% 20% 19 1844 
I sescadsscccse« aciss 5X 16% 15% 15% 
Union Pacific Rs dsedsdesdcstece 81% BTR b1% 61% 
Western Union Telegraph. 76s, WM 15% 16% 
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COAL COMBINATION.—The Board of 
Control of the combined coal companies 
met in Philadelphia Tuesday afternoon. 
Settlements were made of penalties for 
overpreduction, and it was agreed to 
limit the total production for the month of 
March to 825,000 tons, in order to reduce 
the stock at present on hand. The next 
meeting will be held in New York. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. —The net 
earnings in 1877 of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul were $3,574,460.70, interest 
payments $2,162,159.15, leaving $1,412,- 
801.55 for stockholders. Out of this was 
paid a dividend of 314 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock on Jan. 25th, 1878, and a sec- 
ond dividend of like amount has been de- 
clared, payable on April 10th, the two 
amounting to $859,568.80. There remains 
the sum of $552,737.75 as a balance of 
profit from the year 1877. 

The annual report of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company shows that the 
total loss on the year’s business is $1,147,- 
332.09. Of this $605,366.84 is the loss on 
the fixed charge of leased lines alone. The 
other odd half a million loss is on the pro- 
duction of coal, which is the legitimate 
business of the company. 

The annual report of the Chicago & 
Alton road shows the earnings were as 
follows: 

1877. 


++-$1,211,851 78 Dec......., 
+ 8,067,769 22 ° 


Compared with 1876. 
$6,969 13 


Passengers... 
Freight.... 








EXpress...........0. 84,842 66 
MRAM B sec ones ccescccs 98,160 29 = Ine......... 191 29 
Miscellaneous 
SOUPCES........46 LVIS1S Dee..ccccee 1,710 25 
Total........$4,464,343 08 Dee ....... 496,185 61 
Working expenses 2,357,005 62 = Det........ 334,065 49 
Net carnings...... $2,107,387 46 = Dee........ $162,130 12 


The statement of the receiver of the 
Central of New Jersey shows the net 
earnings for the year 1877, less the rental 
of the Lehigh and Susquehanna Road, 
amounted to $1,838,335. 


The receiver of the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi Railway Company has issued his sec- 
ond report, which details the condition of 
the property from May 17th to Dec. 31st, 
1877. The floating debt had been reduced 
to $694,998. Added to this are $140,000 
sinking-fund bonds outstanding, on which 
no interest has been paid since Nov. ist, 
1876. The entire receipts and cash on 
hand May 18th, 1877; were $3,008,189 42, 
and the balance on hand at the close was 
$97,655.57. 

The report for December last of Mr. 
Hugh J. Jewett, receiver of the Erie Rail- 
way Company, has been filed in the office 
of the county clerk. It is shown in the 
report that the balance on hand on the 
first of the month was $456,947 41, that 
the receipts for the month were $3,270,- 
208.17, the disbursements $2,798,679.47, 
and balance on hand at the close of the 
month $476,618.70. The report further 
states that at the close of the month the 
certificates of outstanding indebtedness 
amounted to $1,482,028. 86. 

According to the Philadelphia Record, 
the earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines east of Pittsburgh show a net in- 
crease during January of $150,677, and 
those west of Pittsburgh a profit ef $148,- 
155 in same time, over all liabilities. 

The Burlington and Quincy Road had 
the largest January traffic in the history of 
the fine. The gross earnings were $1,- 
045,000, against $877,000 last year. The 
net on reduced expenses, $479,000, against 
$303,000 in January. 

It is semi-officially announced that the 
gross earnings of the railroads composing 
the Chicago and Northwestern system for 
the month of January were $1,077,891.15, 
against $787,726.30 in January, 1877. The 
increase is $290,164 85, or 36.83 per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS continue strong 
and prices are generally higher. North- 
west firsts sold at 1073@107%. The various 
bonds of the Pacific Coast roads were active 
and higher: Central at 105%, Union firsts 
at 1054. Missouri Pacific firsts rose to 994. 
Firsts of Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern were up to 66, and Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre consols to 354, Jersey Central 
consols falling to 64%. St. Paul Sinking 
Fund bonds were 934, and 8 per cent. firsts 
at 1163; Michigan Central 7s at 107; North- 
western Missouri firsts, 1034; Chicago and 
Wilkesbarre firsts 108@1073Z; and Dela- 





ware and Hudson’ 18848'at'954; Reck Island 
new 40-year 6s rising to 10754. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Company has decided to call in 
and pay off its 10 per cent. bonds—an issue 
of $245,000, maturing’ in 1883, but payable 
at the company’s pleasure in the year 1878. 

The final scheme agreed upon for the re- 
adjustment of the affairs of the New Jersey 
Central Railroad provides that interest 
shall accrue only on the first mortgage 
bonds for two and a half years, and that 
the stockholders shall pay an assessment of 
$10 on each share, and surrender one share 
in every ten—compensation for these com- 
promises being provided for by the issues 
of $5,550,000 new mortgage bonds and 
$2,450,000 income bonds. The effect of 
this arrangement will, probably, be to take 
the road out of the receiver’s hands and 
restore it and its auxiliaries to an encourag- 
ing businees basis. 


STATE BONDS have attracted but little 
attention. Louisianas sold down to 84 and 
District of Columbias were 76%. Governor 
Holliday has vetoed the repudiation bill 
passed by the legislature of Virginia, and in 
plain terms declares the duty of the state 
to pay its debts. He tells the repudiators 
that the bill is “‘a-proclamation of war” 
against their creditors, and he will not join 
in it. He also attempts to rouse state 
pride against the scheme, by reminding Vir- 
giniaps that the justice and honesty of the 
debt have been repeatedly acknowledged, 
and a legislature ‘‘composed of men of the 
old régime” indignantly spurned the idea 
of repudiation. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS have been 
active, and were well sustained until the 
passage of the Silver Bill, when there was 
a downward turn, followed by a partial 
recovery and a firm market at the close. 

The followt~g were the closing prices on 
Saturday: ’ 


Rid. Asked. Bid, Asked. 
U. 8. Cur’y 68...119 11954 U.8. 10-408 r.....104 104% 
U.S. 68 81r....105% 106 |U, 8. 10-40sep...104% 104% 
U. 8. 63 "8L cp...105 106 |U.8. 5s ’81 r..... 103 108% 
U.S. 68 65 n. r.103% 108%|0. 8, ba 8lep....103 Er 
U.S. 68 '65 cp. “105% rats 8.4%s "i r...102 102% 
U.S. 68 ba ah 106 61 U. 8. 4348 "HI cp. .101% M% 
U. 8. 6s '67 op. “105% IS: 8. 48 1907 r....101% 101% 
U. 8. 6s “re .. 108 08 U.S. 49 1907 cp..W1s% 101% 
U. 8. 6s °68 ep... 108% 10854! 
TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 


ury now holds $346,597,550 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,593,000 to secure public de- 
posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $204,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn for the week, $236,000. 

National bank circulation outstanding— 
Pops A notes, $320,486,283; gold notes, 

1.432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 








. 1878. 
New York,. eveee. $1,078,000 $659,000 
1,367 000 1,099,000 

see 255,000 22u,! 
Miscellaneous.. iin 1,406,000 1 024 ,0u0 
Total....... . 084,105,000 $3.011,000 
THE PUBLIC DEBT STATEMENT 


for February shows a decrease in the debt 
for the month of $2,25 0,237.18 and the fol- 
oe balances in the Treasury: 


ID ysis cndds teGiiian tadecdene, danas $2,690,785 62 


10,000,000 00 
al tenders for re- 


ficates of Geponst. 24,555,000 00 
a 1, 318, 4 33 


48,456,001 
- 348,618 ‘ta ou 


ion 
Special deposit o ‘e 
wae mae eeeees 


Outstanding legal tenders .... 


The following table exhibits the changes 
in the public debt of the United States 
since February 1st, 1878: 


PUBLIC DEBT, MARCH Isr, 1878. 


Stocks. Feb. 1st, 1878. | March 1st, 1878. 
Six per cents $748,667 100 $748 665,850 
Five per cents 78,266,650 266, 
Four anda halfs 20:),000,000 200,000,000 
Four per cents 75,000,000 75,850,000 








Total funded.......... $1,726,633,750 
92,083,283 


$1,721,782,509 
Yearly interest ..... 92,117,283 








Treasury Circulation. Feb. 1st, 1878. March Ist, 1878. 
Greenbacks $349, lity 921 $348 ,680,4 
— nenes. ncece a 333,800 48,456,000 
WY TUMNA..0. ccccece 14, ‘000: 000 14,000,000 
Past due’ ae as oe 11,599,620 7 ,235,7 
Fractional notes...... 17,471,920 12,190, 
Accrued interest..... 22,427,834 22,700,666 
Total unfunded..... $457,407 .095 $458,263 550 
Less gold on hand.. 126,882,989 131,318,156 
Balance............. $330,524 ,106 $326,945 3094 
Less motes on hand.. — 13,170,490 12,690,765 
Total unfunded . $317, 353, 616 $314,254 ,629 








Total public debt. .#2,644,287,866 $2,042,037,129 
Reduction in February, ere ees $2,250,237 
UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The 
following is a comparative statement of the 
condition of the United States Treasury on 
March 1st, 1877, and March 1st, 1878: 


ogy 1877. 1878. 
mcr. dine $9,122,874 ,690,765 52 
Special and for the 
redemption of frac- 
tional currency... _ 000,000 00 
Special deposit of 
ataptine SF eats 
cates of deposit....., 34,44 000 00 





93 








~ 
te seee 131,318,156 
Soin cortificates....... . SR o 48,456,000 
Ucts, less coin cert 
ates 38,117,071 44 82,862,156 33 
ou s te banding ealled 
7,826,550 00 3,475,650 (0 
e . r “outstan ding 
be liabilities... ... 9,070,572 41 5,539,020 57 
Outstanding 
tenders....... 364,239,484 00 343,618,024 00 
Outstanding 
tional currence 24,434,420 34 17,190,698 14 
Outstanding silver 
coin. .... 28,683,170 00 33,489,490 94 
Total acm. less cash 
in Tr ot a 2,088,781,143 04 2,042,037,129 (8 
Reduction of debt for 
February. _...... . 2,070,479 06 2,250,237 18 


18,121,094 13 
Jul 87 


104 87 
Imports (12 months 
ending January 3ist) 422,943,252 00 477,712,900 00 
Exports (12 months 
ending January 8lst) 603,418,793 00 622,167,514 00 


GREENBACKS AND NATIONAL 
BANK-NOTES,—The Treasurer has de- 
stroved $492,400 in greenbacks on account 
of $615,500 additional national bank. cur- 
rency, issued during the past month, as 
required by law, leaving the outstanding 
legal-tender circulation $348, 618,024 

The following is a statement of the 
United States currency outstanding at this 
date: old demand notes, $62,402 50; 
legal-tender notes, all issues, $348,618, 024; 
one-year notes of 1863, $53,245; two-year 
notes of 1863, $15. 900; two-year coupon 
notes of 1868. $23,950; compound interest 


notes, $283,720; ‘fractional curre ney, all 
issues, $17,190,698.14. Total, $866,247,- 
939.64. 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
slight increase in the total reserve, though 
the increase in loans is so large that the 
surplus reserve is decreased by $652,800. 
The statement also shows that the banks 
have more specie than legal-tender notes. 

The following isan analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 








March 2d. Compe Teri) 
Loans. ecesecees o- $216,456,000 Inc ‘ ae 100 
GIs ddaes cccccnsedce 83,826,400 Ine. ... 947,000 
Lonat tenders.. 43,137,900 Dee 840.100 
Total = ae rve.. 3) 66,464'300 Ine... 107,900 

TOOOUNED  dccccccccceeus ty oy 2 Inc. R, 
ieuaate required.,... 53,488,350 Ine..... ... 759,700 

ee 12,970,950 Dec........ 2 
Circulation............. 19,838,500 Ine... 31,600 


CITY BANK STOCKS have been quiet. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 











Bid. Asked. Hid. Asked, 

America.... 130 140 |Marret... ...... we 
Am’can Exch.. 100} 102 |Mechanics’..... 130% — 
Broadway. 220 |Mercantile...... — 
Central Nat’n’i. 96% 9744|Merchants’...:. 110 112 
Seaeeeent wadete 1500 — |Mer. Exchange. — 

ceee ceceee y — {Me —— - 15 12% 
an SEE apecce 7118 arsau.. -- 
Continental... 7 — |New York...... 10% — 
First National. 266% — |Ninth Hesionel. — 90 
Fourth Nut’al.. 98 98 Noith Aan. 606«C- 
Fulton. -i4 — |Pacific S128 - 
Fifth Avenue 2205 a TR isaskc. coccce — % 
Gallatin Nat'l 125 |Phenix..... — % 
German Amer. (2 ov Re public. &3 sb 
Greenwich — |Shoe & Leather 109 «115 
Hanover..... “}00 101 |St. Nicholas.... 68 70 
Imp’s’ & Trad’s’ — 205 |Tradesmen’ 5. . o a 18 
Manuf's’& Mer. 80 — |Union..... ..... — Ww 
Marine.......... 8% — 
———————————————————— EEE 





U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or regis'ered,in all 
denominations for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnish, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, a.] otner issues of Government bonds, tor 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission, 

Gold, gold coupons, and “called” five-twenty 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
oe bonds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 
5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS. 
ALSO OTHER CHOICE 7,8, AND 10 PER CENT 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 Pine St., New York. 


SECOND, DIVI END. —DEPOSITORS IN 
Freedman’s Savings Bank may send books to 8. L 
HA KRIS, Banker, No. 668 Broadway, cor. Bond 8t. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular, “ACTUARY of 
Kansas, Missourt, and Central Illinois Loan Agency, 
Jacksonville, Ilinois. 











SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND. panne 
INSURANCK COMPA 
SPRINGFIELD, ha. 
Sensemons, Jan. Ast, 1878. 


g. sh Cumrouny o ven. fonds irae $119,000 00 
n hands 0 

acer ETS peiger ert sonnets 200,488 51 

Loans: = Real Estat 894,599 55 


Loans secured by Meveroinent and Katt 
road Bonds _— - unk we 

Bank Stocks.. 

Rsilroad Stocks.. ... 

Railroad Bonds.. 

Real Bsta 

Accrued 





Total 1,636,029 71 
wight R. Smith, President; ‘Sachere J. Han, 
Secretary ; ‘Andrew J. Wright, Treasurer, 


An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
19. For other Premiums see page 
29. 
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A SHOWER OF SILVER BILLS. 





Mr. Kwnort, of Kentucky, Mr. Sparks, 
of Illinois, Mr. Bland, of Missouri, Mr. 
Cummings, of Iowa and Mr. Sapp, of 
lowa, last week introduced into the House 
of Representatives five new silver bills. 
All these bills, with minor differences, 
agree in proposing that any owner of silver 
bullion may deposit the same at any United 
States coinage mint, or assay office, to be 
coined for his benefit into silver dollars of 
4121¢ grains of standard silver, upon the 
same terms and conditions as gold bullion 
is now deposited under existing laws, with 
the proviso that certificates of such depos- 
its shall be issued in sums of ten dollars, 
or multiples of that sum, if required by the 
depositor, to be paid to the bearer thereof, 
in silver dollars of the weight and fineness 
specified, upon presentation to the Treas- 
urer or Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States. 

This is substantially what was proposed 
in the Bland Silver Bill, but stricken out 
by the Senate. The theory of these gen- 
tlemen and of all the extreme silver men is 
that of the free coinage of a debased silver 
dollar; and, in order to make the theory 
work more rapidly than the coinage possi- 
bly can, they propose the immediate issue of 
Treasury certificates, ultimately payable in 
such dollars, in which every 4124¢ grains 
of silver bullion shall count as a dollar. 
With these certificates they hope to get up 
a new currency to circulate among the peo- 
ple, which, though not a legal tender for 
the payment of debts, would, nevertheless, 
answer the purpose of inflating the circula- 
tion, and at the same time secure a profit to 


the original depositors of silver bullion” 


Under such a law silver bullion would go 
into the mints and assay offices of the 
United Siates five times as fast as it could 
be coined; and the same amount of silver 
certificates would be issued, to circulate as 
money. 

There is no probability, we are glad to 
hope, that the Senate will agree to any such 
measure; or, if it should, that it can be- 
come a law against the President's veto. 
There are some members in both houses of 
Congress who, though they believe in re- 
monetizing silver, have not yet lost all 
common sense on this subject. The num- 
ber, we hope, is sufficient, with the addi- 
tion of those who have entirely sound 
views on the silver question, to defeat the 
mad schemes of the silver lunatics. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORE. 


Tuts excellent corporation celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on Saturday even- 
ing last, at Delmonico’s, More than one 
hundred gentlemen, embracing the officers, 
directors, stockholders, and others, met 
at 6 o’clock, and, after spending an hour 
in pleasant intercourse, sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner, provided specially for 
the occasion. Mr. George T. Hope, the 
president of the Oontinental, gracefully 
and cordially received the guests and pre- 
sided at the feast. It was a grand affair 
and much enjoyed by all. Many brilliant 
speeches were made and all wished this 
popular company to live to celebrate its 
golden anniversary and many other quarter- 
century era’s in a prosperous future. 
Among the leading gentlemen present 
were Mr. F.S. Winston, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Mr. 8. D. 
Babcock, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; Joseph H. Choate; Judge 
Brady; Joshua M. Van Cott; David M. 
Stone, of The Journal of Commerce ; Hon. 
8. B. Crittenden; John W. Britton, of 
Brewster & Co. ; Hiram Barney; John Wins- 
low; Horace B. Claflin; Henry A. Hurl- 
but; William Allen Butler; John A, 
Nichols, president of the Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Co., and others, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


sity hurt the other. If there is any differ- | ization, we know that the business of life 
Commercial, Iusurance, insurance is difficult and delicate, and that 





The Insurance Bdttor will give to the subscribers of TUR 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr polictes, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by maul, any inquirtes 
as to the standing of t Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) asto age of tneurer at tissue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


LARGE LIFE COMPANIES vs. SMALL 
ONES. 








, Feb. 20th, 1878, 
“ Insurance Editor Tux INDEPENDENT : 


“ Dear Sir:—I have read with interest and 
pleasure what you recently said in Tug Inpe- 
PENDENT about the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. Ihold a policy io that company, 
aod naturally want to koow how that corpor- 
ation gets along these hard times. Your un- 
qualified commendation of that fnostitution has 
quieted the slight auxiety I had about my in- 
vestment therein. I believe the company to be 
sound, in good hands, and shall, of course, con- 
tinue to pay my premiums. But now let me 
ask you a few plain questions, and, if you will 
answer them in your insurance columns, you 
will, I think, oblige a great many of your read- 
ers who are policyholders like myself. Please 
give us your views in regard to the followlog 
important matters : 

**Ist. Are the large life insurance companies, 
in your judgment, likely to increase their sur- 
plus to such an extent as not only tokeepthem 
safe, but to make them increasingly so—i. ¢., 
augment their ratio of surplus from year to 
year. 

* 2d. Is it your opinion that such large institu- 
tions as the Mutual Life are as safe as smaller 
ones, having the same proportion of surplus to 
total liabilities ? 

“34. Do you think that, in case of war, pesti- 
lence, or famine, that such large corporations 
would go on as smoothly as those doing much 
less business ? 

‘“*My mind is sometimes troubled—unneces- 
sarily, perhaps—on these matggrs, and I think 
you will do great good by giving your views 
freely on the questions named. 

“ Yours truly, Nad 








It is somewhat against our practice to 
discuss the merits of any particular com- 
pany in these columns, except in the case 
of a company which has been examined or 
where there is an annual statement which 
particularly deserves commendation. The 
questions asked in the above letter seem to 
require a departure from the rule. The 
Mutual Life represents about one-quarter of 
all of the assets of the American life com- 
panies. Its insurers number about one- 
fourth of all of the people in the country 
who carry insurance on their lives. The 
points raised in the letter are those that 
necessarily would affect any man in select- 
ing a company in which to insure, and we 
cheerfully give space to the answer. Tak- 
ing the questions in their order, we reply: 

1. It matters very little whether the Mu- 
tual Life or any other large first-class 
company increases its surplus or not, It 
is fully large enough as it is at present. It 
could safely be reduced, and yet the com- 
pany would be just as safe and as good a 
company in which toinsure. The surplus 
of this company on the first of January 
was $10,669,543 65, according to the New 
York standard. This surplus is certainly 
sufficient for all possible wants, as far as 
safety is concerned. If the question 
means: Will the company goon making 
profits; is it Hkely to receive more money 
from its premiums and from its interest 
than it wants, during any year, to carry 
out its contracts, we say, most decidedly: 
Yes. During the year 1877, notwithstand- 
ing the hard times and the rebuffs the 
business got from the frauds which were 
discovered, this company increased its sur- 
plus, paid over six millions in death-claims 
and endowments, and then paid over three 
and one-half millions in dividends to its 
policyholders. 

2. We answer the second question by 
saying: Yes. This question is perfectly 
answered by asking some others. Would 
you beas likely to make a good trade in 
buying goods if you bought from a large 
dealer as from a small one? Can the man 
who makes ten thousand plows, or watches, 
or stoves sell as cheaply as the man who 
makes but one thousand? Is not an ex- 
tensive dealer better qualified to buy, manu- 
facture, and sell than a small dealer? 

8. Again wesay: Yes. And why not? 
Just what would hurt one would of neces- 





ence, it would be in favor of the larger 
companies, because they would have more 
means of protection. It is well understood 
that, in case of pestilence or the sudden 
predominence of some disease—as of chol- 
era, for instance—it takes the place of 
other diseases largely, and that the losses 
of a life company are really not increased. 
At least, during the cholera years in this 
country and Europe, there has never been 
any increase in the losses by death ina 
well-managed life insurance company. In 
case of a famine—and such a thing is hard- 
ly supposable in the varied climate and 
soil of this country, with its facilities for 
internal commerce—the very fact that the 
company had a large accumulation of funds 
would, doubtless, be of the greatest use to 
it. In case of warit would be precisely 
the same, because then large sums of 
money become of great value. 

To sum up all of these questions, they 
mean the same. Is it best to have the bus- 
iness of life insurance done by large corpora- 
tions or by small ones? We say, most posi- 
tively: We think it is best to have it done by 
the large companies. We thiuk that the 
history of the business in this country has 
proved this absolutely. The large life 
companies have given the best insurance. 
They have been managed with far less ex- 
pense; they have made better and safer in- 
vestments; they have made more careful 
selection of risks; and, in consequence, they 
have made a much better return of div- 
idends to policyholders. The truth of this 
is apparent to any one who is at all con- 
versant with the facts. It isa fact that the 
best insurance has been given by the larger 
companies, There is one small company 
in the country, a local company in a small 
place, which is an exception to this rule. 
The one referred to has furnished as good 
insurance as the larger companies; but it 
has furnished no better. 

The reason of all thisis apparent. Take 
the case of the Mutual Life. Its assets 
now foot up to over eighty-five million of 
dollars. If we commence at the bottom of 
the list of life insurance companies in this 
country, and work up, we find that it takes 
twenty-three companies to show as much 
in assets as the Mutual Lifedoes. That is, 
the Mutual Life has accomplished what it 
has taken twenty-three companies to ac- 
complish. Here, then, is one corporation, 
with one set of officers, one set of ageats, 
one set of examiners, one set of attorneys, 
and, in fact, one set of everything which 
causes expense, which takes the place of 
twenty-three sets of officers, agents, exam- 
iners, attorneys, and linesof expense. Can 
any one question the result? Is it uot clear 
that the expense of management must be 
less and dividends larger, and, consequent- 
ly, insurance cheaper? But the facts are 
readily at hand, and we have published 
them before. It is only necessary to ex- 
amine the tables which we have published 
during the past year, and it must be noticed 
that they cover a period of ten years. The 
expense of management in the large com- 
panies was under ten per cent. In the 
smaller ones, as a rule, it was over twenty- 
five per cent. The average of all the com- 
panies was over seventeen percent. This 
is comparing income with total expense. 
But when the average amount of insurance 
carried is taken into consideration, and 
compared with the expense, we find about 
the same ratio. It costs some of the 
smaller companies as high as $15 per 
thousand; and it cost the Mutual Life but 
five and one-half, the average of all com- 
panies being over eight. Again, in the 
dividends returned to policyholders the 
official record shows that the large com- 
panies have returned by far the largest 
amount. The amount paid by the Mutual 
Life was over thirty dollars for each one 
hundred dollars of premiums received, and 
the lowest was by a small company and 
was only about four dollars, the average 
being about seventeen. If we consider the 
number of policies which have been sur- 
rendered, we find the sameresults. Statis- 
tics show that not over one-eighth as many 
have been surrendered in the large com- 
panies as in the small ones, and that but 
one-fourth as many have been surrendered 
in the large companies as the average of all. 

We can say to our correspondent just 
this: While we do not believe in central- 
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to be well managed it must be understood. 
The large companies have the best fagilities 
for procuring and using good brains. The 
results have proved conclusively that they 
have done it. The paper which has a cir- 
culation of 100,000 can certainly give a 
greater value for the money spent for it 
than one which has a circulation of but one 
thousand. It is just as true of life insur- 
ance as it is of a newspaper, or of plows, or 
boots, or calico, or hats, or it does not mat- 
ter what. Any article can be produced 
cheaper in large quantities than in small 
quantities, It is just as true of one thing 
as another. It really amounts to the differ- 
ence between the wholesale price and the 
retail. From a close observation and after 
having looked at the matter for years and 
studied it carefully, we say unhesitatingly 
that we know of no business of which this 
rule is more true than it is of life insur- 
ance. The large companies have furnished 
the best insurance, and we believe they 
will continue to do so. 
I 


A NEW WAY TO MANUFACTURE 
CHARACTER. 


Tne Monetary World appears to be a 
paper published in the City of Philadel- 
phia. Diligent inquiry there fails to reveal 
the exact location of itsotlice. In fact, the 
paper itself, the one number we have seen, 
does not give any place where one can go 
to pay a subscription or to secure the pub- 
lication of an advertisement. Careful 
study of Rowell’s Directory of newspapers 
in the United States fails to show the exist- 
ence of any such paper. Looking at the 
copy which we have before us and examin- 
ing it carefully, we are compelled to make 
up our minds that it is not the regular issue 
of any paper. Itisa little thing, and yet 
it asks fora subscription price of five dol- 
larsa year. The reading matter, with the 
exception of one biographical sketch, is 
very largely selected. The advertisements 
seem also to be selected. It claims to be 
the only financial paper published in Phil- 
adelpbia and it talks glowingly of a Lon- 
don office and of a Dublin office. The 
whole arrangement bas the appearance of 
something ‘‘put up.” That there never 
has been such a paper we are confident. 
That there is te be one in future we do not 
believe. 

Does some one ask how this is? Why it 
is that a paper appears to exist which does 
not exist? The answer is found in the pic- 
ture, It is a picture of a man. The picture 
isa double one—an artist’s picture and a 
romancer’s. The artist’s picture is of a 
man well dressed, the hair purted almost in 
the middle and “‘ slick,” the overcoat show- 
ing signs of fur around the edges, the po- 
sition one of elegance, and with abundance 
of confidence in the face. It occupies the 
central portion of the first page. It is 
claimed to be one of a series of pictures of 
financial men, published in ‘‘ Our Portrait 
Gallery.” Of course, we are only guess- 
ing, but then we guess that the paper is a 
blind; that it was created for the purpose of 
putting the face, with a romantic sketch, 
of Henry W. Baldwin before such people 
as he may choose to mail a copy of the 
paper to. This man Baldwin, who pub- 
lishes this double picture of himself, was 
one of the indicted managers of the late 
New Jersey Life. It is quite in keeping 
with his other doings if he has created this 
single copy of a paper to recover for him- 
self alost character. Such a course may 
give him character; it may give him 
reputation; but it will hardly be good char- 
acter and good reputation. The biographical 
sketch referred to is extremely interesting. 
It is only necessary to quote one paragraph. 
The ‘‘ young man” might have written it 
himself: 

‘‘Mr. Baldwin is 8 young man of most 
indothitable perseverance and quick per- 
ception, sleepless at his post of duty at all 
times, and ever ready, with pleasing de- 
meanor, to elucidate upon his profession, 
its surroundings and probable results.” 

This is a nice little literary curiosity. 
Before the ‘‘young man” proceeds to 
‘* elucidate” upon his profession, would it 
Not be better to ‘‘ elucidate ” upon his char- 
acter by going over to New Jersey for 
trial under his indictments? Would it not 
be better to “‘ elucidate ” out of the Mercer 
County jail one of the actual newspaper 

ublishers of his boughten _ libels? 

e do not know how many thousand 
dollars this picture-man Baldwin spent 
to secure the publication of his New 
Jersey libels, nor do we know how much 
the creation of this paper cost him; but we 
do know that he is more and more holding 
himself up to the ridicule of decent men, 
and that all the money in the monetary 
world will not buy him a.good character, 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


AsouT one year ago the legislature of 
the State of Connecticut appointed a com- 
mittee to examine into the candition of the 
life insurance companies of that state. If 
the state had bad an insurance oflicial like 
Rhodes, of Massachusetts, or Row, of 
Michigan, or Kelsey, of New Jersey, .the 
duties of the committee would have been 
merely farcical. But the committee has 
done work in the investigations which was 
necessary to be done, and which we must 
believe would not have been done other- 
wise. Getting at the true inwardness of 
the Charter Oak is certainly one good re- 
sult of the commission. Mr. D. Parks 

Fackler, of New York, who is one of the 
best known experts in the actuarial pro- 
fession, and who is a man known as well 
for his honesty, was selected to examine 
the condition of the various companies. 
His letter, addressed to the committee, on 
the conclusion of his work, is as follows: 


** Gentlemen:—In accordance with your 
request, | have made examinations to as- 
ce:tain whether there is any reason to doubt 
the correctoess of the report of the com- 
missioner of insurance a3 to the policy 
liabilities of the foliowing life insurance 
companies—viz: the £tna, the Counecti- 
cut Mutual, the Connecticul General, the 
Hartford Life and Annuity, the Phenix, 
and the l'ravelers. 

** Tne officers of the companies showed 
great readiness and fraokoess in exhibiting 
aod explaining their affairs, and atlorded 
me every facility to carry out your wishes, 

‘“‘T have looked over the registers, and 
the actuarial records and Calculations of 
each company, and have tested them in 
various Ways, to see whether there were any 
signs of carelessness, misstatement, or 
fraud. Though a number of mutters in 
various companies seemed at first sigut to 
require iavestigation—which was made io 
& thorough manner; nothing was tound 
wrong iu any case, and the only result was 
a more complete demonstration of the care- 
fuloess and iutegrity of the management. 

“The companies have kept eiaborate 
and apparentiy very accurate records of 
their policy tiabimies of every kind— 
Woether direct or cootiugent; and these 
matters seem to have been fully reported 
to the insurance department in all import- 
aot cases, Of the correctness of the re- 
serves computed from these data by the 
insurauce commissioner tuere Can be no 
question, fur they agree with entirely inde- 
pendent calculativus made by the Massa- 
Chusetts depariment. IL have, therefore, to 
report that my examination bas developed 
no ground fur doubting tbe correc: ness of 
tue published siatemeuts of the companies’ 
liabilities, and it gives me pleasure to add 
that mygbscrvatious and experieuces have 
inspired Ine with tuti contiaeuce in them. 

** Very respectfully yours, 

*““D, P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary.’ 





—‘‘ The New Haven Ben Noyes insurance 
case has taken u queer turn, In the pro- 
ceedioys before Juuge York, not loug ayo, 
Mr. Charles A. White was appviuied 
trustee, to take charge of the property of 
the Company in this state, whica consists 
principaliy of the insurance building, on 
Chapei Street, the vaiue of which was 
never Claimed by the cumpany to be over 
$350,000. Mr. White was uirectea io give 
busds of haif a mulliou duilars, His ap- 
poiutmenot was resisted by the company 
and technical objections taken to his voud, 
and he fually deciived to serve. Now, be- 
fore Juage York agaio, the trusteeship is 
given to Mr. W. Sperry, who is the 
choice of the Company, aod the bonds, in- 
stead of being put at half a million dollars, 
are lowered LO $25,000! Oa the face of it 
this Jooks like a very strauge pertorm- 
ance.” 


Tue above is from Zhe Hartford Courant. 
It isa very peculiar story to tell. it seems 
almost disgraceful to repeat the story. It 
isdisgraceful. Of course, those who know 
Ben Noyes will understand that he has had 
his hand in it somewhere. We do not pre- 
tend to say how. It might have shown it- 
self in about a thousand different ways; but 
that he was around somewhere, and carried 
his points, no one who knows him can 
doubt. He was the president of the com- 
pany. He employs tue best and shrewdest 
counsel in Connecticut and New York. 
Ne tried to grab the small remaining assets 
of the New Jersey Mutual Life, about one 
year ago, and was trapped in his game to 
the extent of not being able to do it; and 
not only that, but he was indicted by the 
Essex County grand jury of that state. 
He gave bail in $5,000, and then jumped it, 
He has since avuided New Jersey and 
makes circuitous trips to Washington. 
We have heard of his laughing at Jersey 
justice, and saying that it cost him some 
Seven thousand dollars and that he had 
It is a disgrace that the 
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American Mutual should fall into the 
hands of sucha man, But it is a far worse 
one that there should ever have been the 
occasion for the publication of such a para- 
graph as the above. The people of Con- 
necticut, and especially those interested in 
insurance, should ask Judge York to rise 
and explain. We think there are some 
others in the State of Connecticut, also, 
who should do the same. 


—The Secretury of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life is a good writer and good 
speaker, as well as a good insutance 
man. He speaks the exact truth about 
state supervision, in the following, which 
is taken from a recent address of his before 
some Hartford society. The amount of 
labor and expense necessary to comply 
with the laws and the requ:rements of the 
different states is simply enormous. It is 
well enough to furnish the information 
once ; but, as Mr. Greene says, it becomes 
‘*intolerable” when there is too much of it 

** Supervision, he said, was good for 
What itcan do. The State of Connecticut 
has undertaken to assume direct oversight 
of the companies, and the system of super 
vision which has been devised is on trial to- 
day, as well aslife insurance. It is a question 
of practical importance what good this 
supervision isdoing. Companies aresuper- 
vised almost to death. ‘They are ruled more 
than is for their good. But the supervision 
by many states is almost intolerable. If 
we cou'd have uniformity, simplicity, and 
consistency, one central supervision, like 
the national banks, good would result. 
But the real difficuities can be cured not by 
legislation, but by intelligent inquiry on 
the part of the people, and a relusal to 
patronize any but those companics which 
show good character. Discrimination on 
the part of the public wiil do what no 
legislation or supervision can effect. The 
public should have tacts aad information, 
without which no state system of oversight 
will be of practical value.” 


INSURANCE 


SUN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 1 NASSAU ST., cor. WALL ST., N. Y. 
€ pane Gpomal ptidin and waene | invested 








a at par vilue. «-eeee $500,000 00 
U.8. Bonds at market value 

and cash on hand........+. $557,147 87 
Premium Notes, Cash Pre- 

MIUMS, O8C.......+. coccece 82, 444 | 72 


Total Assets, Feb. 1st, 1878..... -4639,592 59 





This Company commenc d business in 1841, is the 
oldest Marine insurance Company in the Stat», and 
has since its Organizativo paid losses amounting to 
near 


THIRTY MILLIONS OF DOLUARS, 


besides returning to dealers and stockholders, in 
cash, over 


FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


Issues policies of insurance agaivst MARINE, 
a ana INLAND RISKS, at current rates of pre- 
mium 

Losses on Marine risksto portsin Europe made 

yableat he Hanking House of Messrs. Klein wort, 

ohen & Co., Loudon, when desired. 
JOHN P. PAULISON, President, 
ISAAC H,. WALKER, Vice-President. 


JOHN P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary, 
E, W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n, 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier, 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of A 1 
York and Connecticut. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe - 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


——— PAID OP, $1,228,200. 





for New 








Hh i oR Sagetee "pst cenceesest ane 5 87 968,445 2 
re 6 es, including . 

the premiums uf ung per cont pocccee _ 2,841,420 33 
Fire Surplus...... pdibebiienige enodeaaen ae ry 122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 


Write for that $10.00 New 
Year's Present, named on page 
19. For other Premiums see page 








29. 





MANUFACTURERS? 
FIRE AND MARINE 


Insurance Company, 
OF BOSTON. 


THE FOLLOWING ABSTRACT OF THE AN. 
nual statement for the year ending December 3isty 
1877, is published in conformity with the require- 
ments of Chapter 388, Laws of (849, relating to Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies of other states: 

January ist, 1878. 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited 





with London Bankers $358,975 14 
 andncandndeccisecsnedcescesens - 80,000 00 
S.ocks and Bonds owned bythe Company. 319,200 00 
Loans on Bonds, Mortgages, and Stocks.. 289,737 00 
Bills Receivable for Marine Premiums..... 67.619 55 
Interest Accrued and Salvawes.......... ... 20,758 47 
Premiums in course of collection............ _ 22,139 92 92 

$1.10 159.0. .030 08 08 
LIABILITIES. 
I Be irntatntccce  Keaubiedsxd: coces $500,000 00 
Outstanding Fire Premiums, 50 per cent., 

and Marine Premiums not earned....... $52,338 51 
Outstanding Losses..........6-seeeecee sees 57,000 00 
MOOR OI ios asiicicacasccesse ieiauas aia 249,691 57 

#1, 159 00 08 Os 


JAMES J. GOODRICH, Secretary. 
SAMUEL GOULD, President. 


FIRE RISKS WRITTEN BY BIGELOW, COIT & 
PECK, AGENTS, 150 BROADWAY. 


MARINE AND INLAND RISKS WRITTEN AT 
CURRENT RATES. CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
PAYABLE IN LONDON AT THE OFFICE OF 
MESSRS. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 
25 Wall Street, Drexel Building. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


Manager. 





Assets, over.......... eocceccecccccees $10,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly......... iaddeeaninains 2,000,000 

The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is yon tof depr jon from any 





cause. 
Examine the Pians and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKMS, President. 
OC. ¥. WEMPLB, Vice-President 
4. L. HALSHY, Seoretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
BY. Wewprsand H.R STOKES. Ane’? See's 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. Ist. 1877 . Sf és. 000 
Surplus over te-insurance, over... to *00 0 
50 ver cent dividend paid on all ex iring 5-verr pol- 
i, ” per cent. un 3 years, and per cent. on all 
otthis ‘Compan has bi 
pa paid over $1.00 
at the “ Geakra m Fire” of Nov., 1872),,and over 
3000, 000 in dividends to policy holders: 
None but the s:f ane es of risks 
ai w- “and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOW 


AND, 8 
LOCAL AGENTS ix N hvwry TOWN. 


AMERICAI, 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Of NEW \ ORF 





py in operation over 26 years, 
000 tn eng X 9656.98.25 ot which 








Cash Capital............ceeee seeeeeee $400,090 00 

Net Surplus .......-+++ gece cccgee 519.712 20 

ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 

Reinsvranve Keserve and other Ila- 

©  Dilitles.....cce eee ndedvercdactaes. 6¢ 81,514 70 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1*78........ $1, 001 1,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Sec’y. 
DAVID ADEE. Ase’t Sec'y. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


q d 26 
Nos. 261, 362, 293: ren = a Me Breadway, Cor 


INCORPGRATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS 3 $4,827,176 53. 
} m ti of of this Com vy AB8O 
LOT! BHCURI 7, BCONOMICAL 3 MANAG ENT 
and LIBBRALITY TO THK INSURED. 
4 Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Poltctes lssued. 


LEIGH. Cn BOBLL, President. 
FRA le Geer r 
mo y BO. Hi. BURFORD Actuary 


18265. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Cash Crpital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Liae 
bilities...... bGidddgadeces 779,325 44 


Surplus ........++.+.++++eeeee 545,155 72 





wu. G. Bec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
be sec, Jom Ast se, 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


|$85,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
W. H. C. Bartierr, Actuary 
34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








Newer ASSETS, January let, 187 OEP nccccsoncece $13, fn, 040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distribaced........ 
EGBCRRrcces 2c eve cece. coqpeccceces ——— 31 


REINSUKANCE KUND for, the neatacaion of an 
cyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monweuith. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


st. The adoption and contiounnce of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premiu 


2d. The maintenance a anamole Reserved Fund, 


The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over tne cost on the 
Company's Leder. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 


Yor pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations Curing the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in upy city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENs, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ane’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medica! Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT. Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1819. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OF FICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOstTON. MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. . 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary, 
A HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICAOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Xon-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 


CON TIN EN TAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8 Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t, 
RB. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 19. For other Pre- 




















miums see page 29. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° - - 


Net Surplus, - ° 


TOTAL ASSETS, January, 1878, . “ + 


- ? = * $3,000,000 00 

- - - - - 1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 

° as . 1,016,703 02 02 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Cash in Banks. ..0.000. 200-20: sscccves soosees ee &161,727 50 
Bood and morteag?s, being first lien on Real EK ate (worth "$4,298 wed 5° ypes oo 
Onited St+tes Stocks (market value) ... . --» 3,.076.875 $ 
Bank Stocks j= jj. ‘“ = seseeeeeeee 454,190 
Brateand ity Bonds §«§-_—= nw wee varceee sovcccccccocc--: cocsteee 00-0 -sseeee . 124,828 0 
Loans on 8'ocks, payable on demand sapere value of Securities, $427,008 00)....... Ss cod 343.316 
nierst due on ist January, 1878 5,314 
patagee in hands of Agents ° 13; “20 

eal ale. phen ith ine a 
Premiums due and uncoliected on Policies issued at this OfFC.............ccccceee ceceeeeeues _ 78 % 


Total...... see teeereeees seeee 


J.H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


stapasbhtbecesboastunubwsieneesias bntees $6,109,526 7 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





Twenty-se seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PH@NIxX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
January ist, 1878. 





Net Assets January Ist, 1877........+e0e0e+ $10,521,298 38 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 


For Premiuws. .......++0++++ $1,671,739 12 
For laterest and Ren ......, 07,867 80 
——— 2,189, 606 92 


$12,710,905 25 


DISBURSED IN 1877. 


To POLICYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
Cased enduw 


men . $755,848 85 
Dividends to ‘poli- 
cyholoers . .... 335,981 16 


For lapsed and 
surrendered pol- 


VOl@d..6.....ceeeeee _51, 143 18 
} peed aid olicyholdet PB. c0ed s.....81, 604,973 °9 
T . rt crassa 64, 678 it 
Ex! PENSES: 
Commissions and 
other compensa- 
tionto agents .. 146,710 14 
Medical examin- 
eis’ fees.... . 6090 91 
Mce expenses 
printing, adver- 
tising and post- 
age,exohange and 
all other expendi- 
RUFC. .cccccres., -» 121,487 74 
———-—— 274,088 15 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count, including cos of 
TUPECIOBUTES, ., 66.0. .- ee eevee TY 790 4 “4 
#202 024, 130 | 79 


Balance Net Assets, January Ist, 1878., 


SCHEDOLE OF ASSETS. 
Loans on first mortgages of real entate... 6,699 832 50 


. 810,68 686, re rT 






Loaus secured by collaterals... ° 36,060 00 
BONIS FOOSITHBIS.... 00: 00:5. vesccoeees ove 3.129 
Premium noies on policles in foroe...... 2,646,819 13 
Real estate owned by the Company...... 467,758 00 
United States bonds..............5+ a 250,087 50 
City end municipal bonds a 191,435 00 
Bank stocks.. baa 173.682 00 
Cash on hand and in bank..........+---s++ 241,496 42 
Baiances due from ageuts............-- oo 25,184 48 
$10, 686,774 46 
ADD: 
{nterest-acorued and duc ... $263,943 03 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of oost)....... 9,805 64 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion and peerage ad pre- 
WIIUBTIB... coccce coercoceee 86,081 77 
———— = 350,840 44 
Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878....... $11,046,614 90 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force, 
t four per cent, interest, 
med icut standard. $10,287,027 
Dy death outstanding. 329 074 
P @a pria in advance... 42614 04 
Lou on — an 
comret J agen Gabe ane 17.218 Fs 
PPO Bevcctcecvecesces &) 000 
Otber Habilicies. ppakeesassans 2,501 59 
ar satiate 738 134 98 98 
Surplus at 4 per Cont..........secccersccres $303,179 79 92 





Surplus at 45; per cent., N. Y. standard... $1,058,920 2 
AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





* ASSETS, JAN. Ist, 1878. 


$33,181 ,828.49. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Truatecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Come 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3st of December, 1877, 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


aa arrears $4,710,666 83 
Premiums on Policies not mark: d off let 


Of JANUATFY, 1877, ,.,.---.ceceeeeseereees 2,040,862 61 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor u oe Fire disconnected 

with Marine tisks 
Premiums marked off frome} iat January, 

1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ $4, 902, 331 08 
Loeses paid during the same period.... $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. $947,928 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
v 


Unit:d States and State of New York 

St°ck. City, Bank, and other Stocks $10,595,958 00 
Loans secur d by Stocks «nd otherwise Be 163.200 00 
Real Hstate und — due the Com- 


PANY OStIMALEd AL —....csrrecseseveee 617,436 OL 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,764,393 68 
COED TR BROE «0.050 ceccocccscs secccccceess 255,064 02 

Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 6 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 

The outatanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
lezal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februsry next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ende 
ing dlat December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Ip. J ANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES. DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWis CURTIS T. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES ft RUSSELL, CHAS. I, Mae RSHALL, 
JAMES L. W, GEORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LAN ROBERT L. STUAKT 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIBL S&. MILLER, RED CHAUNCKY. 
WM. STURGIS Glas LEV ERICH, 
{Osa 0. LOW, ORACE GRAY. 

ILLIAM B. DO PGE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHEL HN ELLIOT? 
THOMAS F. Y¥ YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYGR, 

A HAND WILLIAM H. FOuG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, PETER V KIN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HOB. B. COD DINGTON, 
CHARLES P: BURDETT, HORACH & THURB™ 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company con ucts its business jeenter the New York 
‘ety Fund Loa 
MFFICKS;, 
100 & 102 Broadway, N, Y.; Cor. Conrt and 
Montague Sts. uae. =e roadway, B "kn. 


* s183, 411 64 





Cash on hand and In banks.. 
Loans on 8S and otrer 
Stocks (value —. = hreses 
payable on demand.. 02 _402,460 00 00 
585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and —- 
on Real H.tate, worth % 
WO. TEE OD). ..0.,sccccess secsrvereree 633,000 00 
United States and other Stocks and’ Bonds 
Ani the Company as follows (Market 
a A Sock — yawn and ‘other 
Si + $232,310 00 
ag tare ‘bends ao sneces 


- 2,070 10 

1,000 Soares, N. Y.and Hawem 
_ ES eee ppeerteres eves 72,500 00 
United ttates Stocks.. » Mie 50 


Real Estate owned b ih the Company-—viz., 
office buildings in } ad An 9 Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, d ‘$37, 300 ac- 
quired by forec , bhbbeh sbiekennshes 

Premiums due—unpaid, and baiances in 
the hands of Agents 

Interest unpaid (due this da - 

Rents due and accrued ...........0eeee. cee 12,500 00 00 


DIE... concntcenentonthinteaemanenl $3,173,933 
Reserve for Reinsurance «f Os 31 
outstanding risks.... 983,069 21 
aa er rted losses, un- 

med So gaab H) 











of 194 863 07 
-. 80,000 
GREE. cccccccs os spenennaneosnant 21,000,000 


NET SURPLUS. 
Gpecanty Su: r we us 


gpecia e Fund 450 ‘000 
divided pad ow 


GEO, T. Bors. Pres. H ° 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B. on 








OW. 
A.M.KIRBY, Sec. LD. JouN K OAK LEY. “GonrAe 
©. H, DUTOCHER, Seo. ec. Brooklyn Dep’t. . 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





Amount of net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1877. . . . $82,730,898 20. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred... ........0+e00ee+++$0,282,394 70 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877..........06+- 432,605 40 $5,799,689 30 
Interest received and accrued......... s000cscesedeee BpLOOUID GO 


Less accrued, Jan, 1st, 1877........ceceeeeeeseeeees 800,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7 667,155 47 





$10,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....ccccccoes sesscccceecess $1,648,128 39 


Endowments matured and discounted..........sssececeeceees oeee 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances...... swe ieaeesuincesive O00Cr cece 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies....... eee 2,421 847 36 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physictans’ fees. 531,526 03 





Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks.......$211,112 72 
Reduction on other stock8.........sess.ee0e eevsesses 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
Teal e8tate,...ccscccccscerccecccccccvcccccesssees 200,000 00 473,162 72 $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 33)........... ececcceoeetescorscccccce 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... $1 60616 .6 <i0 bis ies sie a.ceie ode cepie vielen sieeee sees . 8,350,268 07 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 


company as additional collateral security)............... «++ 15,879,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve beld by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ......... cece eceeeseeee 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878....... ec cccecccccccecesoccseses 396,289 26 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of éranststeston and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 


Claded in liabilities)... cccccccccccccscedeccccosccccesoes wise 167,183 37 
Agents’ balances...... sonpe ales ev aaewdUeswn tees besup senescence se gels 56,945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878....,..ce.eeeeeee 815,845 35 
———-—— $34,452,005 29 
(* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securitics Over COSE...........eeeeeeeee 4,345 64 
CASH ASBETS Jan, Ist, IB7B.....ccccccsccccqocccscccccccccccsces $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878..............065- ; 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc,...... sVinleinieisiarsiseleeicivits ecaeinnes 112,897 $4 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participatiog in- 

surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; pon-partict- 

pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium............ seees 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent Habilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 





BIS. canna sanmtioscaicansbasmiecuunanmetue See ciclacue Bceiras 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance SORTA Sagesieeeeuses eenen 17,430 91 82,298,106 44 
Wl visl Wie GUTAIUS REA HEF CONE 5 oi 6.05 cisiiiivies ccc cwscsicacccscecsees MOTO OCCT. $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, ut 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the uodivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary divideud, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876............ w6 566 6eeb eases 44.661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......... esos ae w alemiels oe 045,421 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1878........... ceeeeeeee seweews 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876,................ Saawecopenawecwe Maistiieaecnee ute $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877........ AEE Pe re ee ieerecis wee 127,748,478 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878......... bialeisisieiaisiseisteaieise sie Sean einseons se eeies 127,901,887 


Divisible surplus at 4 percent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

8. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM H. BEERS,: 
JOHN MAIRS, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A, WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 





CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Rosidenes' 100 F. 26th Street, 
ENRY TOOK, MD. Rectan Wb Bs Olek Street,” | Medical Heaminers, 


ies, 


March 7, 1878.] 
Young and Old, 


TWO HUNTERS. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


In the middle of the day 
Came a hunter to the wood. 
‘‘ Here are fine, fat deer to slay, 
If I shoot one well and good.” 
So he hunted far and near, 
Through the green and shadowy gloom, 
Till at last a startled deer 
Bounded forth to meet its doom. 
And when its soft, dark eyes were dim, 
And still and stark in death it lay, 
The hunter bound its pretty limbs 
And dragged it o’er the stones away. 
And men who met and passed him s:aid: 
“ The hunter hath good luck to-day !”’ 





In the middle of the night 
Came the wild fox to the farm. 
His eager eyes were quick and bright, 
His heart was beating io alarm, 
For well he knew he risked his life; 
But in the dark and silent wood 
His hungry children and his wife 
Were waiting for a taste of food. 
‘Here is many anice, plump hen, 
Many a goose and gander gray. 
Sure I am these hoarding men 
May spare the ore I bear away.”’ 
Bat in the sunny morn men sald: 
‘*The wicked fox must die to-day.”’ 
Dover, ME. 


ROLEYBOLEY AND HIS COMRADES. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 











ONCE upon a time, in the great Kingdom 
of Impossible, where the trees grow with 
their roots in the air and their branches in 
the ground; where the little dogs wear 
ribbons in their noses and the cats are shod 
with golden thimbles, there was a little 
boy called Roleyboley, who went forth to 
seek his fortune. And he traveled until he 
came to a place in the road where a boy 
who had a fiddle sat upon a stone. 

Roleyhboley said to the boy: ‘‘ Play me a 
tune.” 

But the boy answered: ‘‘I must first 
consider of that. For whenever I play on this 
fiddle I raise the wind, and that brings the 
clouds, and the clouds open and the rain 
comes down. If I were to play, we should 
both have wet jackets presently. Besides, 
I am seeking a fortune, and first of all a 
comrade; for without I have a comrade 
I can do nothing.” 

“What is your name?” inquired Roley- 
boley, 

‘* Rackum,” was the answer. 

‘Well, then,” returned Roleyboley, 
‘‘you shall be my comrade, and fiddle 
when I desire. It must be a good thing to 
be able to raise the wiod and make the 
rain comedown. I amseeking my fortune, 
also; and whenI get it you shall have 
half.” 

To that the other agreed, and they trav- 
eled, and they traveled, until they came 
where two roads met; and there stood a boy 
who had a coat four times too large for 
him. 

‘‘Where is that coat going with that 
boy?” inquired Roleyboley. 

The boy answered: ‘“‘That coat can go 
anywhere with the boy, if the boy ask it to 
go anywhere. I have only to take it off, 
and place it on the ground, and sit on it, 
when it will carry me—and whoever else I 
please—where I please. And if I take it 
off and hold it over my head, it will make 
me as large a pavilion as I choose. But I 
am seeking my fortune and a comrade; for 
without a comrade I can do nothing.” 

‘What is your name?” asked Roleybo- 
ley,” 

‘**Phlihi,” was the answer. 

“Very good,” said Roleyboley. ‘You 
shall be my comrade, and carry me where 

We want to go, and shelter us whenever 
we desire to avoid the rain and sun. It 
must be a fine thing to bear your sail on 
your shoulders, like a nautilus, and carry 
your house on your back, like a tortoise. 
Tam seeking my fortune, too; and when I 
get it you shall have half.” 

To this the other agreed, and they 
took the right-hand road, and they traveled, 
and they traveled, and they traveled, until 
they came to where three roads met; and 
there they saw, lying on the ground, a boy, 
who had a large leattern bag. 

“What have you in that bag?” asked 
Roleyboley. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


——————— 


‘Pease,’ was the answer. “But they 
differ from all others; for when 1 open the 
bag every pea becomes a soldier, ready to 
fight for me to the death, and when [| 
rattle the empty bag each soldier jumps 
into it, and becomes a pea again. But I 
am seeking a fortune and a comrade ; for 
without a comrade I can do nothing. ” 

‘* What is yourname?” demanded Roley- 
boley. 

‘*Woppletybang,’’ was the answer. 

“All right,” said Roleyboley. “ You 
shall be my comrade, and let your soldiers 
fight for me when I need them. It must 
save money if the whole army can be put 
into a bag at meal-time. Iam seeking my 
fortune, too; and when I get it you shall 
have half.” 

To that the other agreed, and they took 
the middle road; but had not gone far 
before the road dwindled to a horse- 
track, and then to a foot-path, and then 
give out entirely. Just at this place there 
stood a little girl, clid in red, white, and 
gold, whom everybody could see was the 
sweetest and most beautiful princess in the 
whole world; and she had with her a white 
greyhound, with black ears and red eyes. 

‘“What are you doing here?’ inquired 
Roleyboley. ‘‘And who are you, any- 
how ?” which was very rude of him. 

And the princess answered: “I am the 
daughter of Lollipop, King of Konfex- 
jonari, who was driven from his kingdom 
by the usurper, Bigboi, and who died in 
exile; and this ismy dog, Fang. And I have 
eaten nothing since morning but nine Bath- 
buns, and four cranberry tarts, and a 
poundcike, and six doughnuts, and five 
crullers, and four apples, and thirty queen- 
cakes, and a ponnd of gingernuts; and L am 
so hungry, I don’t know—what—to—do. 
And I want a champion to fight for my 
kingdom; for I can’t, und Fang here, he 
can’t. And I wish I was a girl that sells 
matches, I do.” 

‘* Whatis your name?” asked Roleyboley. 

** Caramel,” was the answer. 

‘« That will do,” said Roleyboley. ‘‘I will 
be your champion and restore you to your 
kingdom. I am seeking my fortune; and 
I am to give half of it to each of my com- 
rades and keep the rest for myself, and 
what is left over after that you shall have,” 

To this the Princess agreed. And then 
the whole five would have set out to pur- 
sue their travel; but it had grown dark by 
this time and they had lost their way. 

Then they looked north, and saw nothing. 

So they looked south, and saw the same. 

Next they looked east, with the same re- 
sult. 

Finally they loeked west, and they saw 
alight. So they traveled westward, until 
they came toa hut; and Roleyboley knocked 
at the door, which was opened by an old 
woman, who had long white hair, a bent 
back, with a nose and chin that met each 
other, and only one eye, which was at the 
top of her forehead. But none of them 
were afraid of o!d women, for each of 
them hada grandmother; and Roleyboley 
at once inquired of her if they could have 
supper and shelter for the night. 

The old woman answered: ‘‘If you can 
each be content with a biscuit and a mug 
of water, and to lie on a bed made out of 
one straw, you can have food and lodg- 
ing.” 

And they all said they would be content, 

‘*But,” added the old woman, ‘‘as the 
little girl here is the sweetest and most 
beautiful princess in the world, and is so 
hungry, she shall have a red-cheeked apple 
besides,” 

So they went into the cottage, where the 
old woman gave them what she had said; 
and also gave Fang a red herring, with 
biack pepper on its tail. And when they 
had finished the meal she showed them to 
their beds, where they all slept soundly, 
except Roleyboley, who complained that 
he had rolled off his straw several times. 

The next morning they rose with the 
sun, and the old woman cooked them some 
oatmeal porridge for their breakfast. Then 
Roleyboley gave his hostess a penny, to pay 
for what they had received. The old 
woman looked around for a halfpeony 
change; but Roleyboley, as thechampion of 
the sweetest and most beautiful princess in 
the world, disdained to receive it, and told 
her to keep it all and buy a gingerbread 
horse, on which she might ride for exercise. 





Then he asked the Princess Caramel how far 
it was to the Kingdom of Konfexionari. 

** About ten thousand leagues, or a mile, 
maybe,”. said the Princess; ‘‘ but I don’t 
know exactly, and I am so hungry. 

Then Roleyboley said: ‘‘ Here is a chance 
for you, Phlihi.” 

So they went to the door of the hut; and, 
Phlihi having spread bis coat on the ground, 
they all sat down onit, with the Princess 
and her dog Fang in the middle. Then 


Phlibi said: 
“It files! 
We rise, 
To man’s surprise.” 


With that the coat rose in the air with 
them, and in less time than you could say 
‘‘ Bam|y-bee-with - his - tail - cut-off” they 
were landed in the country where the 
rivers ran lemonade, and the sands were 
white sugar, and the rocks were ginger- 
bread and bard-bake; and they all knew 
they had come to the Kingdom of Kon- 
fexionari. And about a half mile off they 
saw a huge castle of rock-candy, which was 
the royal palace, where resided the usurper, 
Bigboi. 

‘‘Now,” said Roleyboley, ‘‘let us have the 
little j kers in the bag, Woppletybang.” 

So Woppletybang opened the leathern 
bag; and the pease popped out, and each pea 
became a soldier, in a light-green uniform 
and a great peas-blossom plume. And the 
soldiers formed into four ranks, waiting to 
demolish their enemies and looking quite 
fierce. 

Now, when Bigboi saw the soldiers, and 
recogoized the sweetest and most beautiful 
princess in the world, he: ordered out all 
his army, which was made of sugar-candy, 
and put itin array. And it certainly was 
the most terrible and gallant army that 
ever was seen. 

The center of the force was made up of 
the Mintstick Brigade—long, slender fel- 
lows, in snow-white uniforms and a red 
ribbon arranged spirally around each; the 
Sugar-Plum Division, composed of rough- 
looking veterans, in reddish uniforms; and 
the Chocolate-Drop Brigade, short, squab 
men, clad in brown from head to foot. On 
the right the Nougat Battalion marched, 
ten thousand strong, in a brown uniform, 
flecked with yellow and white. The left 
was made up of four brigades of Lemon- 
Lumps, Gum-Drops, Kisses, and Vanilla 
Sticks. A strong reserve of Taffy troops 
brought up the rear; while hovering on each 
flank were numbers of Brandy-Drops, act- 
ing as cavalry—spirited fellows and capable 
of doing a deal of mischief. 

The action commenced with a discharge 
from the artillery of the enemy—huge bon- 
bon cones, loaded to the muzzle with 
sugared almonds and comfits, that did great 
execution. Roleyboley, who, as general, 
was forced to keep himself out of harm’s 
way, stood with Princess Caramel and his 
comrades at a safe distance, and saw his 
troops falling, with great chagrin. Sud- 
denly, however, one of those great ideas 
that strike the minds of eminent command- 
ers at the proper moment occurred to him. 

“‘Phlihi! A pavilion for our forces and 
ourselves!” 

Thereupon Phiihi took off his coat and 
held it over his head; when it became a 
huge pavilion, covering all the pea soldiers, 
and Roleyboley and his comrades, and the 
most beautiful princess in the world. 

‘“‘Rackum! Rain for the enemy!” 

Thereupon Rackum took his fiddle, and, 
uttering the words 


“Come wind, come rain! 
Wet’em again!” 


began to play; and as he played the wind 
arose, and clouds gathered over, and rain 
fell, and the water played sad havoc with 
the forces of Bigboi. The red ribbons of 
the Mintstick Brigade were all washed off; 
the Sugar-Plum Veterans were speedily 
smoothed; the Chocolate-Drops were all 
melted into one confused mass; and the 
rest of the forces presented a mere lump 
of many-colored stuff, that stuck to the 
ground and couldn’t move an inch. 
Bigboi saw the condition of affairs, and, 
mounting a white sugar-candy steed, tried 
to ride away. But the torrent carried bim 
right into the raging waters of Lemonade 
River, which closed over him, horse and 
all, and nobody ever saw bim any more. 

Then Phlihi took down the pavilion, 
which changed back into his coat; and that 
he put on again. 
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“You have your kingdom “back,” said 
Roleyboley. 

** Yes, I see,” said Caramel. ‘‘ But it is 
near dinner-time, and I am «4 hun- 
gry.” 

** No matter,” said Roleyboley. ‘“‘Iama 
geologist.” 

‘*A-ge-ol-er-gist! What is that?” asked 
the Princess. ‘‘ Is it good to eat?” 

“‘A geologist,” said Roleyboley, with dig- 
nity, ‘‘is one versed in the science of 
geology.” 

‘“‘And what is geolergee?” again queried 
the Princess. 

‘* Geology,” said Roleyboley, “‘if you will 
p*rmit me to correct the pronunciation of 
your Royal Highness, is that part of nat- 
ural philosophy which investigates‘ the 
formation and structure of the earth, as to 
its rocks, strata, soil, minerals, organic 
remains, et cetera, and the changes which it 
has undergone. For which see Bakewell, 
quoted in Worcester's Dictionary, quarto, 
second column, page six hundred and thir- 
teen.” 

‘* Dear me!” said Caramel, ‘‘ how learned 
you are, to be sure.” And her eyes grew 
larger with admiration. ‘‘ Bakewell is a 
good name, you know; but I can’t eat 
rocks, and I am so hungry!” 

‘*But,” replied Roleyboley, ‘‘I see in 
yonder rocks a natural deposit of hard 
gingerbread, andI propose to quarry out 
enough for our dinner.” 

So they all set to work immediately, and 
drilled holes in the gingerbread rock, and 
blew it to pieces with giant powder, and 
gun-cotton, and nitro-glycerine, and dyna- 
mite, and a number of other things, whose 
names were harder than the rock itself, 
until they had enough broken to pieces; 
and then they all made a hearty dinner, 
and washed it down with copious draughts 
from Lemonade River. 

Roleyboley and the most beautiful prin- 
cess in the whole world were married, and 
ascended the throne of Konfexionari; and 
Rackum, Phlihi, and Woppletybang be- 
came great lords of the court. What hap- 
pened to Fang I don’t know and I don’t 
care; forI fail to see what business he 
had in the story. As for the old woman in 
the hut, unless she has died or has re- 
moved to some other place, she probably 
lives there still. 

But King Roleyboley and Queen Cara- 
mel lived long and were happy, and then 
died of a good old age. , 





MARCH : 
WHAT HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
THINK OF HIM. 





BY MARY A. PARSONS, 


‘* Hear the wind blow, Mamma,” 

‘*Yes, It’s regular March weather. He’s 
a roystering fellow.” 

‘“‘What! Is March a man ?” 

“No, no. We only play so.” 

“Oh! ll tell you what'll be splendid 
You tell a story about the months, and 
have ’em persons.” 

‘‘Well, they must be the months as we 
know them in our Northern land, remem- 
ber. Down South they show very differ- 
ent faces.” 

‘Allright. Begin the story.” 

‘You know that each year, except one 
in every four, is a trifle longer thau three 
hundred and sixty-five days. Well, once 
in that few hours’ rest all the months, 
except March, who bad gone to prepare 
himself for his journey, sat around the 
fire in Father Time’s big hall, and criti- 
cised the absent brother, quite as if they 
were real people. 

‘February, who came in last—a little 
fellow he was—dressed in furs, as were 
the other winter months, began the talk by 
calling March ‘an tipstart.’ 

‘Said January, in a deep bass voice and 
with a commanding look, as became 
the leader of them all: ‘He ¢s lacking in 
dignity.” 

“«¢ Aye, to be sure! and has no poetry in 
him either,’ asserted December, who was 
lightly ringing a chime of Christmas-bells 
and thinking of holly boughs and Santa 
Claus. 

“April spoke next, She wore, very ap- 
propriately, a gray waterproof cloak; but 
her white hat of fleecy lace and delicate 
blue veil made her look very jaunty, too. 

‘¢*He’s a boisterous, brawling fellow! 
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He torments the very heart out of me!’ 
And she burst into tears. 

““*T believe you!’ petulantly remarked 
May, lovely in light green robes, with a 
crown of violej™ and swelling buds. 
‘Then you heveline sulks and forget 
my buds, so they get behindhand, with too 
much shade. Why will you notice the 
teazing creature?’ 

“Jane waved her garland of roses, as she 
said, proudly and unsympathetically: ‘1 
cannot understand an uneven temper, like 
his.’ 

***S8o dirty he is, too!’ hotly broke out 
July, who was dressed in delicate gauze, 
with brilliantly tinted flowers about her. 

«He is beneath my notice! A plebe- 
ian!’ languidly remarked haughty Au- 
gust, eating a peach, as he reclined on a 
grassy bank, with his Panama hat lying 
beside him. 

*** You observe my position with respect 
to him—as far off as I can get.’ This was 
September's cutting allusion to the fact 
that, in the circle in which the months 
march, these two stand opposite each other. 
September's suit of green was faded; but 
he carried a profu-ion of fruits and con- 
tinually ate from bunches of luscious 
grapes, till one of the other months tartly 
reminded him that he would make him- 
self ill. 

***T don’t see how March can enjoy a 
life with so little beauty in it,’ remarked 
October, meditatively gazing ata branch 
he held, gorgeous with red and yellow 
leaves. He was an artist, and his robe, 
loosely belted, looked as if he had tried his 
richest colors on it, so mixed were its 
golden, red, green, and brown. 

‘November, in a beavy gray overcoat, 
was especially severe in his judgment. 
‘ He’s got no backboue!’ 

‘Somebody tittered, and wondered if a 
turkey’s would answer; at which sally No- 
vember frowned so that his heavy gray 
eyebrows met, as he said, bitingly: 

*«* First he freezes, then he thaws; blus- 
tering about all the while.’ 

*“**But you have the Indian Summer,’ 
sneeringly remarked December. 

“*What if I have?’ fiercely exclaimed 
November. ‘That isn’t March weather, 1 
should hope, And then comes my ‘hard, 
dull bitterness of cold,’ with which I gradu- 
ally cool off things, 80 you can’t do them 
a mischief.’ 

‘‘At this retort December gave a long, 
low whistle and rattled hisice-bound spear. 
These tokens of a coming storm disgusted 
the warmer months. May and June shiv- 
ered with dread and dismay; heat lightning 
darted from July’s eyes; and there was a 
low, contemptuous growl of thunder from 
August. There would have been a gener- 
al quarrel, begun with speaking evil of the 
absent and ending in mutual reproach and 
recrimination, when the door opened, and 
Father Time came in. 

‘‘He glanced keenly about; and the 
months all felt humiliated, for they knew 
they bad done wrong and could not con- 
ceal it. 

*“*My children,’ he said, in a grand, 
deep voize, which yet had « tremor in it, 
as of sorrow for the woe and pi'y for the 
folly be sees everywhere. ‘You have 
spoken ill of your brother. Can you say 
no word of good?’ 

* Alleyes fell abashed before his keen 
scrutiny. Presently May said, timidly: 

“** He is the first month of Spring.’ 

‘** Well said, my child!’ and the old man 
smiled tenderly and: stroked softly May’s 
golden hair. ‘Remember,’ he continued, 
impressively, ‘the beginnings of good 
things cannot always be pleasant. There 
is rough work to do—the breaking down of 
the old, forcing the tardy steps of the new. 
The mixing of elements that will not unite 
makes strife; but out of all that slowly 
comes the good and pleasant. 

*‘February now hastened to add his 
thought of kindness for poor, traduced 
March. He had begun the ill-speaking, 
and it showed well in him to make haste 
with amends. 

“*He does a long day’s work, Father; 
while I tire soonest of all.’ 

“* September cried out earnestly: 

“** He gives equal time for rest and labor, 
Jike me!'—as eager now, you see, to find 
points of resemblance as before of differ- 
ence, 
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‘* January smiled, as he said : 

‘***March does some fine roaring. Some 
of his storms are equal to anything I can 
do.’ 

‘‘ April burst out, with a radiant smile, 
while glad tears fell : 

‘‘*Heis my dear pet brother! I never 
thought before; but he takes the rough 
work, so that mine may be easier.’ 

‘‘June bent her queenly head, to hide 
her blushes, as she said, gently: 

‘** He ushers the sun back into our 
Northern laud from his Southern journey.’ 
It is hard for June to retract, you see; she 
80 loves evenness. 

‘‘ Hot tempers often flash out from ten- 
der hearts; and it was generous in July to 
say, merrily: 

““*T forgot that, for the sake of the 
spring-cleaning, there must be a general 
upsetting of things—a deal of sloppiness, 
and more dirt brought to light than one 
dreamed could exist.’ 

‘‘August, who was now sitting up, ad- 
ded, condescendingly: 

“‘*T always encourage those who have 
good aims’ 

‘*December meditatively stroked his 
beard, glittering with frost; and then, per- 
ceiving there was silence, he spoke, 
frankly. 

“**T see now that these rough founders 
of a new order of things, these beginners 
of a ‘good time coming,’ are living a sort 
of poetry; and, of course, they must have 
it in them, after all.’ 

‘‘Keen-witted December did not forget 
that he was the first of the winter months, 
as we reckon them; though I think the 
honor properly belongs to November. 

‘“‘October had seemed wrapped in a 
dreamy spell; but he had really been try- 
ivg hard to find something pleasant to say. 
And he now broke out, with a silvery ring 
in his voice that thrilled his listeners: 

“*To be sure! Brother March blows 
the snow into exquisite curves and makes 
the trees toss their limbs in a magnificent 
dance, to their own wild, sweet music.’ 

‘“‘November alone bad not spoken. All 
eyes were turned toward him; and Jo! big, 
sad tears were falling on his gray clothes, 
Father Time took his weeping son’s hand 
tenderly, and then November forced him- 
self to speak. 

‘** March’s work is better than mine, I 
bury the dead, and he makes room for the 
living.’ 

‘**Both are needful, both good,’ said 
Time; and November smiled, content. 

‘* Just here March came clattering down- 
stairs, and burst into the room, whistling 
and dancing « jig in his heavy boots. — But 
his wild eyes softened strangely, as, looking 
about the room, he saw, instead of accus- 
tomed frowns and shrugs of dislike, all 
his brothers and sisters looking lovingly 
and proudly at him. 

*** He’s come in like a lion, but I think 
he’ll go out like a lamb,’ roguishly whis- 
pered April; and, indeed, he blushed like a 
girl. Then he tossed back his dark hair 
and smiled as witchingly as April herself; 
nay, more sweetly than she, for there was 
the added charm of unexpectedness in it. 

‘Father Time now strode into the mid- 
dle of the hall; and the months, obedient 
to his look of cocamand, rose and formed 
themselves in line of march. At the head 
stood March, with a grand expression of he- 
roic resolve on his face. How he would be 
able to meet his rough work, even with 
this inspiration of loving looks, Time only 
could tell; and he stood with eyes filled 

with far-reaching peace and tender awe. 

“In a moment the great door was 
thrown wide open, and the word of com- 
mand went forth like a solemn prayer: 

““«Unto the Lord perform ye your 
work.’ 

‘‘Then people said: 

*«« This is the first day of March. Spring 
is coming now.’” 

LYNNFIELD CENTER, MAS8s. 





A 8IX YEAR-OLD child, who was in the babit 
of saying tne Lord’s Prayer only in the morn- 
ing, said to her mother, the other evening: 
“Mamma, I think I'll say the Lord’s prayer 
to-night, too. I can just leave out ‘Give us 
this day our daily bread’’; and, instead, L'll eay: 
“Keep us,O Lord, from the prevailing dis- 
eases ’’—a petition she had heard the minister 
use in church, as smallpox and diphtherie hed 





been prevailing, 





Selections, 


THE WHISTLER. 


waning, Deve their time to croak and owls to 

oot; 

The patient flotist hath bis time to toot; 

The fiddler tiddleth when his work is done. 

But thou, O bore, hast no seveime—ah! none, 
To whistle. 


We know when Bangs will play his horn of 


ras 
And Dingleby his flageolct, alas! 
We koow wifeo comes the dulcet fish-born’s 


tone; 
But, havg it! thou hast al times for thine own, 
whistler! 


When old pianos have worn out an air, 

Aud voices crude have wora it very bare, 

Thy puckered mouth does still emit the strain ; 
But all our prayers that thou shouldst cease are 


vain 
: O whistler! 


Long after honest folks bave gone to bed, 

Wearied with toiling for their daily bread, 

Then thou, O lazy, loug-eared, midnight bird, 

’Mid many imprecations, still art heard 
Whistling. 


I call thee bird—one of the shrill-voiced sort; 
For ’tis quite plain that music's not thy forte. 
Thou shouldst be feathered, as the vultures 


are, 
You get the feathers, I'll produce the tar, 
Whistler! 


THE MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


Rev. Joseru Cook continues his Mon- 
day lectures, and the crowds, though some- 
what abated, still hold out. It is very evi- 
dent that a good thing may be overdone. 
Even the shoreless rhetoric of Mr. Cook 
has bounds—perhaps. Biology tiresif you 
have too much of it, and Conscience grows 
thin and attenuated if you stretch it too 
much, Mr. Cook has done good service. 
He may spoil it if he continues. His aim 
has been to show that science is the hana- 
maid of religion. His enemies say that his 
object has been to bolster up orthodoxy 
with science, and that be has done it at the 
expense of logic and truth. Certainly he 
has badly injured the Liberalism of the day 
and given greataid to Evangelical senti- 
mente, With rhetoric, mad'y florid, he has 
heaped up scientific formulas sround the 
old creeds of the Church until his aud- 
iences have sat dazed and stupefied at the 
display, or, eleetritied by the speaker, have 
broken into storms of applause. 

Pnillips Brooks says these audiences did 
not kuow whether they were appiauding 
truth or not; and that certsinly 1t was not 
the truth, but the tendency to help their 
side, which they applauded. Perhaps it 
was so. Audiences are not always dis- 
crimivating in their applause. 1 have heard 
a Methodist shout ** Amen” just where he 
ought to have groaned. But Paillips 
Brooks ought not to intimate that Mr. 
Cook’s audiences do not kuow what they 
are shouting about! Just think of the 
cream of Boston culture applauding :t 
knows not what/ But Mr. Cook does say 
sume woaderful things. We bave heara 
a burst of eloquent lingo from his lips 
whico was apswered by applause tbat 
made the Temple rock, and, for all we could 





} tell, jarred the starsin thesky, But the 


passage which produced the applauce was 
all Dutch to us. We couldn't comprenend it 
apy more than Poiliips Brooks could. We 
hammered aud thumped and clapped just 
like the rest, and looked as wise and pleased 
as they did, 80 as not Loshow our igoorance; 
but it was ail Dutch to us. We did not 
comprehend it. We think the Jec.urer 
did; at least, he seemed to. We fee) sure 
twat we ought tu have understood it. It 
must have been very simple, fur there was 
atriend of ours on the otber side of the 
house, who only the day before asked his 
Bible-class ‘‘Who. do you suppose this 
Mr. Sanhedrim was?” clapping and smilivg 
with all his might. Heunderstood it. He 
knew all about it. Alas! our ignorance! 

Toat Mr. Cook is a profound theologian, 
an accurate scientist, or a good logician 
bis enemies will not admit; nordo his 
friends claim this for him, That he is a 
mun of decided ability, of woaderful 
dramatic power, a well-read student, both 
friends and enemiesconcede. That he has 
sorely woundeu prevalent skepticism, torn 
the mask from conceited ignorance, and 
shown the liberal religion of Boston to be 
a hollow thing, ‘‘a limp, lavender” phi- 
losopby, is very evideut. He has pleased 
us, benetited us, heiped us. He bas stuffed 
and crammed us with the resources of 
Hermano, Lotze, and Lionel Beale; he bas 
mude Herbert Spencer dance a jig for our 
edification; he has torn Emerson and 
Parker, Tyndall aud Huxley to shreds and 
tatters; he has evolutionized Darwin back 
into a clam; he has brought Victor Hugo, 
greatest of French noveusts, and William 
Shakespeare, greatest of English drama- 
lists, upon the stage and made them take 
part in his new play, entitled *‘ The Laugn- 
ter of the Soul’; he has appeared betore 
us successively a8 a theologian, scientist, 
moral philosopher, and dramatist—in each 
character a host ia himself. 

At first the lectures were free. Thena 
fee was taken for reserved seats on the 
floor of the ball. But the fee system has 
proved a failure. It takes a “mighty 
man” to draw even a Boston sudience 
through a quarter dollar. With Boston oa 
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one side of the quarter and Joseph Cook 
On the other, Boston didn’t go through. So 
last week the fee system was abolished, 
and hereafter collections are to be taken, 
and the inevitable contribution-box will go 
through the hall. The managers of the 
lectures do not see that the average Bos- 
tonian is getting a little tired of so much 
of a good thing. But, after all, Mr. Cook 
is a wonderful man, a wonderful actor. 
He is remarkably familiar with human na- 
ture. He understands an audience as well 
as Brotaer Murray, of Music Hall, under- 
stands the horse. He knows just where to 
come down on the people and make them 
clap and shout. Toe applause comes in 
just as “‘thirdly” or ‘‘nineteenthly” does 
in his discourse. He knows it will come, 
waits for it to come, and it comes; and 
when he prints a book he puts the ap- 
plause in the book, just as the reporters 
put itinto the papers. —‘‘SHawMuvtT,” in 
“ The Chicago Standard.” 





HOW THE GIRAFFE IS HUNTED. 


GiraFFEs, if not hard pressed, do not go 
at any very great pace, so that before long 
we were within a hundred yards of them. 
Efen in the ardor of the chase it struck 
me as a glorious sight to see these huge 
beasts dashing along in front, clattering 
over the stones or bursting a passage 
through opposing bushes, their long, grace- 
ful necks stretched forward, sometimes 
bent almost to yhe ground, to avoid hori- 
zontal branches, and their bushy black 
tuils twisted up. And how easily and with 
what little exertion they seem to get over 
the ground, with that long, sweeping stiide 
of theirs! Yet they were going at a great 
rate, for I felt that my old nag was going 
his best, and I could not now lessen the 
distance between us by an inch. 1 now 
saw that D. was about to make a pusb, and, 
as the horse he was riding was pretty fast, 
I kvew that he would press them intoa 
much quicker pace and leave me behind 
altogether. So, reining in at once, I 
jumped off, and, taking as steady aim as 
my arm, tired with flogging, would allow, 
fired at a large, dark-colored cow that 
looked to me to be in good condition. The 
bullet clapped loudly, and I saw ber stag- 
ger; but, recovering immediately, she went 
on, though slightly in the rear of the troop. 
At this moment my friend jumped off close 
behind them and gave anotber cow a shot. 
I was now a Jong way behind; but my 
horse, though slow, possessed good staying 
powers, so tbat, by dint of keeping on a 
bard gallop and cutting apgles when I 
could, I again crept up, and gave my cow 
anotber shot, quickly followed by a third, 
whieh brought her to the ground with a 
crasv). She was not dead, however, for, as 
I approached, she raised her |ead once 
more and gazed reproachfully at me with 
her large, soft, dark eyes. A pang of re- 
morse went through me, aud for an instant 
I wished tbe shots unfired that had laid low 
this beautiful and inoffensive creature. 
But now the cries of my Kafirs and Masa- 
ras, following like famished wolves on the 
blood spoor, broke upon my ear; 80, stilling 
the stili small voice, I again raised my rifle 
anv put anend to the miseries of my victim, 
who-e head, pierced with a two-ounce ball, 
fell with a thud upon the ground, never to 
be raised again. Leaving some of the boys 
to cut up the meat, i rode on with the rest 
to look for my friend, whom I fourd te- 
side another prosirale giraffe, which he had 
killed a little further on. As the one I had 
shot was the fatter of the two, we left the 
Kafirs here and went back to mine. It 
was pow late; so, hastily dividing the boys 
into two parties and biddiog them sleep by 
the two giraffes respectively, and cut them 
up and bring in the meat on the following 
day, we started for the wagons, with cur 
gun-carriers, who also curried a few of the 
taitest bits of meat. I may bere remark 
that it is difficult to imegine anything more 
tasty and succulent than a steak off a young 
giraffe cow, when in good condition, 
though it “| be that bunger, the sauce 
with which I have always eaten it, bas 
something to do with this opinion.—Lon- 
don Field, 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wil be olad to recetwe any 
hints or suggestions that will make this depar: ment 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


VEGETABLES. 


Mr. Perer Hewnperson, the well-known 
seedsman and florist, of this ci'y, writes to the 
American Agriculturist in regard to bis expeil- 
ence with vegetables in 1877, as follows: 


“Fcr a number of years psst we bave set 
apart a plece of our ground on Jersey City, 
Heights, N. J., for testing the relative merits 
of all the leaviog kinds of vegetables in general 
use. Every class ts treated exactly alice. All 
of each class are sown the same day, and ia 
every subsequent Operation the greatest care 
is tiken ttatall are treated alike, whe'her sown 
in hot-bed, to be transplant d, or when sown 
in the open ground. Our ‘ Trial Book’ shows 
the following results of the vurious tests. We 
pame, b >wever, only the varieties having merit. 
Allsuch as were tes'ed and found to be inferior, 
either in earliovss or quality, are either pot 
nam -d here at all or merely noticed, to iodicate 
wherein, in our estimation, the want of meri’ 
lies. About an average of 25 varieties of each 
kind of vegetables were tested, and at Jeist 50 
plants of each variety. 

* Beans, Bush.—E.urly Mohawk is a few davs 
earlier than Valentine, which ts yet the bet 
for general crop. Black Wax is a fine et:ing- 
less variety. Refugev, late and largely used 
for pickling. 

** Beans, Pole.—Large Lima iss ill the favor 
ite. Duteh Case K:i’e is also an excelent 
sort; and the Giant Wax is as risgless snap- 
bean, but a climber. 

 Berts.—For first early we find Evzyptian 
bes’, next the Blood Turaip, and for late the 
Long Bivod. Bassano is «arly, but objection- 
able for market, on account of iis very livht 
color, 

** Mangels and Suyar Beets.—In an impartial 
trial of the four best knowa sorts, Norbiton 
Giant gave 20 per cent. more weight per acre 
than any other. 

** Cabbag-s.—The seeds are sown in hot bed on 
March 1-t, and the plants set out in the opea 
ground the first week in April. The Early 
Wakefield still stands unrivaled as earliest 
aod best of ic size, it being in fine marketable 
order on June 15th. Early Summer, however, 
thet came only one week later, was double the 
weight and equally uniform in beadinz. This 
we find is becoming the favorite large early 
variety in almost every section of the country. 
It hes only been fotroduced into general cul- 
tivation within the pest four years, though it 
has been grown for nearly 20 years by one of 
our best Long Island farmers, who had a 
monopoly of it up to that time. Next in value, 
as a second early, comes the Winningetadt, a 
well-known pyramidal sbaped variety, of great 
solidity. Next in or@er came E:rly Flat Dutch, 
which by middle of July gave heads of 15 !bs- 
weivht. For the fall crop (seed sown in May) 
nothing is found better than Premium Flat 
Dutch. A correspondent in Pennsylvania 
writes tbata field of 5 acres averaged 14 Ibs. 
per head. American Drumhead S:voy is be-t 
io is class. Of cabbages for p'ckling we find 
the Blood Red Erfurt by far the best colored. 

“* Carrot.—French Forcing, earliest and hand- 
some ; next Early Horn, aod a newish sort, 
called Half Long Red,’of very bright color ard 
excellent flavor. For field crop Improved 
Long Orange is best. 

“‘ Caulifiowers (sown and planted at same 
dates as the cabbages).—Tbe new variety known 
as Early Snowball is the best acqaisition of 
the season It was a week earlier than all 
other sorts tried. Heads of fine size, of snowy 
whiteness, few and short leaves, maxing it in 
every way desirable, whether for growing 
under glass or in the open ground, Next to 
this was the Extra Early Erfurt, hi:herto con- 
sidered the best varicty. Later, for succession, 
came Half Early Paris, and Le Normand’s 
Short Stemmed, too late for early, but valuable 
as a fali sort. 

“ Celery.—Probably in po vegetable culti- 
vated has the variety so much to do with 
success as Celery. Our own experience, and 
that of scores of our immediate neighbors, is 
that nearly all the giant ortall-growiog kinds are 
unprofitable t> raise. Not only does their cul- 
ture entail twice the labor; but they are almost 
always wanting in solidity and in flavor. While 
some hundreds of acres of celery are now 
grown for the market of New York, the kinds 
are mainly the Half Dwarf and Dwarf Sand- 
ringham, in the proportion of four of the first 
to one of the second. The Boston Market 
variety has never been a favorite for the New 

York market, as its tendency to throw ap 
suckers or side-shoots, considered the merit 
of that variety in Boston, makes it objection- 
able bere. Hoqd’s Dwarf Red isthe best variety 
of celery in cultivation ; but the American pub- 
lic, with few exceptions, will not use red 
celery, while in England it is highly valued, as 





it should be, for it ls not only much better 
flavored than the white eorts, but it keeps 
better, and, surely, when used as an ornamental 
vegetable, a8 celery often fs, ite bright crimson 
and white color make it more attractive than 
the white. 

** Corn.—Minnesota we find to be the earliest 
variety of good size. The habit is dwarf, size 
of ear medium, very productive and sweet..... 
Large 8-rowed, second early, large size, sweet 
....New Egyptian. This variety is of larve 
size and is about as early as 8 rowed. The merit 
c'aimed for it is its excel'ent flavor. It has 
be ‘pv but litle grown outside of Biltimore ; hut 
has been cultivated there for several yeare, to 
the exclusion of nearly all the otber sorts.... 
Stowell’s Evergreen. For late main crop we 
tind nothing yet to supersede this old and re- 
liable kind. 

** Cucumbers.—Early White Spine and Green 
Prolitic were earliest and most pr>lific, while 
for pickling Early Cluster and Short Green 
secm best, 

** Egg Plant.—New York Improved is rather 
earliest, but Biack Pekin is to our taste the 
best flavored. They are nearly alike product- 
ive, 

‘“ £ dive.—Moss Curled, Green Curled, and 
Bataviun. 

“*I+ttuce (sown and planted same date as 
cabbage).—We find All the Year Round (one 
of the cabbage or Butter class) beaded first. 
Next come the Eimpson, and next for stand- 
ing the hot weather best were Large White 
Summer and Curled India. Boston Market, 
though rather small for out-door culture, Is 
now almost exclusively grown as the best for 
beading under glass. 

“ Musk Melons.—White Japan proted earii- 
est. but for generalcr p Na'meg and Green 
Citron are preferable. Cascsabaisa large yel- 
low kind; is of excellent flavor aud very pro- 
lifie. 

** Onions.—Wethersfield Red, Yellow Dan. 
vers, and White G'obe are prob bly the best 
of their colors for general culture ; though 
the newer kinds of the [tallan varieties—such 
as White Tripoli, Queen, and Giant Rocca— 
grow finely in South and Southwesterly states. 

« Pursnip.—Hollow Crowned, 

** Parsley. —Moss Curled and Double Curled. 

“ Teas.—These, like Tomatoes, have so 
many new claimants for earliness and product- 
iveness that it fs not easy to decide. Our 
tests of last season place them as follows, as 
near as we conld judge: First, Improved 
Daniel O'Rourke; next, Philadelphia Extra 
Early, and Carter’s Firet Crop for round peas, 
requiring brush. Of the Dwarfs, Little Gem 
and Blue Peter; while for larger growing 
wiinkled sorts Alpha is best and earliest 
For main late crop nothing yet we find 
so good as Champion of England. 

** Radishes.—Scariet Turnip, Long Scarlet, 
and the new White Tipped Scarlet (Freoch 
seed) areall about equally early, The last 
named is very distigct and pretty and in every 
way destrable. Of the late or winter Radishes 
the China Rose Colored, Black, and White 
Spanish are all good. 

* Spinach.—We find that the Savoy-leaved is 
by far the best, giving nearly twice the weight 
of crop on the same space. It {s somewhat. sin- 
gular that the creat value of this variety seems 
to have been overlooked by the market gar- 
deners of New York; and they have only re- 
cently woke up to ft, on see'ng it sent in by 
the growers from Norfolk, Va., and other 
Southera potats. : 

** Tomatoes.—Sown March 5th, were careful- 
ly transplanted twice, and set outin the opeu 
ground May 29th. Tots was the most puz- 
ziiog trial we made, as it was difficult to im- 
par'ially pick out 3 or4as the best among so 
many. Canada Victor was by a majority of 
censors judged the esrliest and best, though 
Conqueror and New York Market resemble it, 
and they are evidently all nearly allied to each 
otier. Arlington, a valuable variety, but little 
later, is exceedingly prolific, large, and smooth; 
and this and Excelsior are the favorite varie. 
ties for canning. Trop)y is late; but its other 
excellent qualities still leave it the field. 
Golden Trophy, a beautiful yellow variety, is 
in every way worthy of cultivation. The very 
early varieties—sach as Little Gem, 100 Days, 
and Key’s Prolific—ripened a few fruit 10 days 
before those above named; but all these varié- 
ties are worthless for market purposes, be- 
cause the difference in earliness of 150 miles 
further South brings in the finer sorts cheap 
enough to take their place until the better 
sorts ripen. I have but little hope in any 
further improvement in earliness of the Toma- 
to. We have made no advance on Key’s Pro- 
lific, sent out 7 or 8 years ago, and that earli- 
ness was at the expense of both size and qual- 
ity; while in the good market sorts it is doubt- 
ful if there is anything much in advance of a 
good stock of New York Market, which has 
been in culture for 25 years. 

“ Turnip.—Red and White-Top Strap-leaf 
are earliest. Purple White Globe is nearly as 
early, and will prove a more marketable sort, 
from its larger size. Yellow Globe for second 
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early is one of the best for general crop. In 
Ruta Bagas the American-grown seed of the 
Purple and Green-Top kinds proved better ia 
every case than some half dozen kinds of 1m- 
ported varieties tried, with the exception of 
the Long White French, a variety of excellent 
flavor and otherwise desirable.” 





TREE PLANTING. 


Ir is hardly possible to write or say too 
much on this subject, Tbe enormous and in- 
creasing demand for wood and timber, for fuel 
and building, manufacturing and railroad pur- 
poses, is causing a wholesale destruction of 
growing trees, that will eventually use up all 
the available timber in the country, unless 
more vigorous measures are Mopted to p: ovide 
for a renewal of the supply. Besides this,a 
great part of the West is and always bas been 
without a supply of timber of any sort; and 
whatever wil! luduce the farmers of that sec- 
tion to set about growing trees, systematically 
and in large numbers, will be of creat benefit— 
if not directly to themselves, to those who are 
coming after them and in whose prosperity 
they are more or less interested. The season 
for tree planting will soon be here; and, for 
the benefit of our readers all over the West, 
we meke liberal extracts from a letter on this 
subject, written by the Hon. Jesse W. Fell, of 
Bloomington, Ill., and recently published in 
the lowa Siour City Journal, Mr. Fell has had 
a very large experience in this direction, and 
his judgment is deserving of the most respect- 
ful consideration, The great necessity for 
timber, because of its scarcity, is most scrious- 
ly felt in some parts of the West, acd the 
energy which has been displayed by many in 
dotting the prairies with groves has been the 
best expended effort for personal and general 
welfare that can beimagined, The advantages 
of having a sup. ly of fuel and timber on hand, 
near by, as well as a shelter from the sweeping 
winds, which are a feature of the comparative- 
ly treeless portions of our country, are appre- 
elated by everybody. The principal questions 
are to decide which are the best varieties of 
trees to plant, and also the best methods for 
cultivating them. 

These Mr, Fell dicusses, and his ability to 
talk intelligently upon the subject is indicated 
by a record of his experience and his inten- 
tions. In the years 1870 avd 1871, represent- 
ing a company of men of Bloomington, III., of 
which be was one, Mr. Fell broxe up, in Lyon 
County, Iowa, the central forty on each of 
nine sections, located in a equare form ; and on 
the next two succeeding years commenced 
setting out trees and cuttings. More recently 
on the section and balf-section lines, in and 
sround this three miles square, they broke up 
and planted about forty miles of wiilow hedg- 
ing, which, added to about four miles done by 
otber parties, make forty-four miles, In the 
spring it is the purpose to plant sixteen miles 
more, when in and around said three miles 
square there will be planted about 100 acres 
of forest trees and sixty miles of bedging, 
making altogether the most extensive planting 
in the state on any equal amount of land. 
The size of the trees, numberiog many thou- 
sand, varies now from tbree to thirty feet in 
hight. 

Upon the question as to what kind of tree 
gives the best results Mr. Fell says: 


“In making these plantings I have experi- 
mented with various kinds of trees, including 
white willow, box-elder, soft maple, cotton- 
wood, white ash, basswood, honey locust, 
black walnut, chestnut, osage orange (for 
hecging), European and American larch, white 
and Scotch pine, arbor vite, Norway and 
black spruce, etc. Without going into an 
examination of the merits or demerits of 
tuese various kinds of trees, I will simply 
state why 1 put the willow at the head of the 
list for general cultivation—to wit: Its easy 
propagation from cuttings or by the laying 
down of poles; its perfect hardiness in this 
climate; its rapid growth; its adaptation to 
either wet or dry ground; the strength and 
durability of its timber; its reproduction from 
the stump, when cut down, no matter how old 
the tree may be when cut; its freedom from 
suckers from the roots; its exemption from 
all diseases, so far as I know, from more than 
sixty years’ observation ; its large growth, and 
yet its capability of being pressed into a 
hedge or, more properly speaking, a stock- 
ade, etc.’ 


In comparing willow with cottonwood, its 
chief competitor in this section, Mr. Fell 
claims for the former an equal bardiness and 
rapidity of growth with the latter, and much 
greater certainty in growing from cuttings. 
But the most marked difference, Mr. Fell says, 
exists in the relative value of the two kinds of 
wood, when grown—the cottonwood being a 
very light, weak, and perishable wood, quickly 
burnt, of little strength, of no value for a 
post, and very short-lived asa rail; avd while 
for purposes of fuel only white willow is not 
greatly better, for strength and durability it is 
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vastly so, He sdduces numerous authorities 
in support of this proposition, and mentions 
cases in which, to his own persona) knowledge, 
willow rails have lasted forty years. ‘lhen, 
again, when you cut a cottonwood down, 
unless quite young, that is the end of it; but 
the willow, like the chestnut, perpetuates 
itself indefinitely from the stump, without any 
further effort or expense by man. Taking all 
into account, then, the superiority of willow 
over cottonwood cannot, Mr. Fell thinks, be 
seriously questioned. As to the best mode of 
planting, he says: 


“Asa rule, the larger the cuttings and the 
bearer they are obtained the better. The 
ground should be well prepared, as for a crop 
of corn—the deeper the plowing the better; 
and, where practicable, have it done in the 
fall, so as tu admit of planting as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground jo the spring, For 
xeneral planting by the acre I lay off the 
ground, with a light marker, four feet both 
ways, 80 «8s to admit of easy cultivation. In- 
stead, however, of sticking cuttings in all the 
rows, I stick in one-half only of the rows— 
those, if convenient, running north and south— 
planting corn or potatoes ip the alternate rows, 
so that the trees will stand four feet in the 
rows north and south, by eight feet east and 
west. Continue the cultivation two or three 
years, accorJing totheir growth. The cuttings 
should be at least ten inches long and pushed 
into the ground, if needs be, with what I eall 
a poke—an implement consis'ing of a round 
piece of light wood, baving a three-fourth- 
inch augur-hole bored endwise in one end, 
with a string connecting the cther end with 
the wrist. With this, where necessary, push 
the cutting into the ground till the top is not 
more than two or three inches above the sur- 
face, after the ground around it has been 
tramped. Cultivate as for corn, keeping the 
ground clean and loose, and the growth can- 
not but be satisfactory. At from four to five 
years old, according to growth, one-balf the 
trees should be cut away, so as to make a 
permanent forest or planting eight feet apart 
both ways. At this distance apart, both from 
experience and observation, here and in Penn- 
8) lvania, I find the willow will grow into trevs 
large enough to be split into fence-rails in 
from four to six years; and no wood—the 
chestnut not excepted—splits so straight and 
smooth as the willow,” 


Another desirable tree for growing is the 
catalpa. This is also ornamental, as well as 
useful, having large, heart-shaped leaves and 
showy flowers, with long, bean-like pods. 
The timber is very darable for railroad-tics, 
fence-posts, and the like. Fence-posts frm 
this timber, after being in the ground for fif- 
teen years, have been still sound and good for 
perhaps fifteen years longer. Mr, E. E. Bar- 
ney, of Dayton, Obio, writing to the Ohio 
Farmer, gives the following directions for 
planting and managing these trees: 


“The seed should be gathered in December 
and January and put in a dry place, secure 
from mice. They may be found hanging from 
the catalpa tree, planted os a shade-tree in 
most of the cities and towns in Ohio. There 
are fifty or more seeds in each pod. Plant in 
spring, in good soil, in rows three or four feet 
spart, six inches in the row, and thin down to 
one foot. Keep the grcund clean and let 
them grow three years; then transplant, ; lacing 
them in rows ten feet apart north avd south 
and six feet apart east and west. In from six 
to eight years remove each alternate tree in 
rows running north and south, for fence-posts 
and telegraph-poles, leaving the remaining 
trees ten feet apart one way ard twelve fect 
the other—368 to the acre. In from six to 
eight years more these wili be large enough to 
make four to eight ruilroad-ties each, if they 
have been planted in good grourd. They 
should be split cr sawed through the middle 
and the round side placed on the ground. 
The catalpa bas only a film of sap 1-16 of an 
inch thick. 

‘Each acre anda balf of ground, thus planted 
and properly cared for, will furnish enovgh 
fence-posts and telegrapb-poles in from eight 
to twelve years to pay for the land and all ex- 
pense of planting, care, and protection ; and 
in from fifteen to eighteen years furnish rail- 
road-ties for one mile of’ track, which at fifty 
cents each (cheap, considering their quality) 
will pay $50 per year on each acre of ground 
for each year the trees have been growing. 
Can a farmer make a better investment for 
himself and family than to plant ten to twenty 
acres in catalpa trees ?”’ 





ANNUAL CATALOGUES. | 


THE various seedsmen and florists are send- 
ing out their Catalogues of Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants for 1878. All that we have seen are 
more or less attractive in form, are hand- 
somely printed, ard profusely illustrated. 
They are full of valuable suggestions, of & 
practical character, on the cultivation of 
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BRAMER & RANDALL’S 


PULVERIZING HARROW. 


flowers and vegetables, and, besides, offer a 
large number of novelties, to appreciate which 
the catalogues must be consulted. Copies 
will be sent free on application to their re- 
spective publishers. Our subscribers should 
at once call for them. Tne following is a list 
of those we have thus far received : 


J.M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., New York, Cata, 
logue of Seeds and Bulbs for Vegetable and 
Flower Gardens, Lawn, Farm, and Nursery. 

Peter Henderson, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Catalogue of Seeds and Farm and Carden 
Requisites. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broadway, New York, Cat- 
alogue of Standard Vegetable, Grass, Herb, and 
Flower Seeds. 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street, New York, 
Hand-Book for Farm and Garden, and Catalogue 
of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 

kh. H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 
York, Catalogue of Choice Farm, Garden, and 
Flower Seeds, Roots, Piants, and Garden 
Requl:ites. 

Beach, Son & Co.,7 Barclay Street, New York, Cata- 
logue of Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

W. H. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, New York, Cata- 
logue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and List of 
Greenhouse, Window, and Garden Plants. 

RK. A. Reeves, 58 Cortlandt Street, New York, De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Choice Selected Seeds of 
«ll Kinds. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., Illustrated Catalogue 
and Floral Guide. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marbichead, Mass., Catalogue 
of Warranted Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Garden Calender for 1878, with Select Lists 
of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and Small Fruits. 

H.M. Thompson & Son, St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., 
Wis., Price-list of Nursery-grown European 
Laure!s, Evergreens, Fruit, Ornamental, Shade, 
and Deciduous Tree Seedlings. 

A. K. Wiittams, Richmond, Ind., Spring Edition of 
Rose Growers’ Companion and Fiorsl Guide. 

William Rennie, Toronto, Canada, Descriptive Cat- 
alogue of Field, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


M THORBURN&COS 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


45 JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 





On app ication we send, free of charge, our 
new Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 


FLOWER. and TREE SEEDS 
Also just published, our Fox List of Gladio- 
lus and other Spring Bulbs, containing als 
ja listof Mardy Perennial Plants,etc. ete ¢ 








The Largest and m 
ruit and Ornament 
riced Catalogues sont an KR, s+ 

Fruits. with colored plate, 14 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 
2, Ornamental Sa ere.. with piace, oy No. 3. 


ELLWANGER aq BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
Se 


ost Lemplcte i tock, of 
.: 


logue of Roses. Bree. Address 


Datcheas Nurseries aud Seed Berantichenens 
(founded 1863). Weoffer only the BEST, and a full 
Assortment, tecuely ar wn by ourselves. at as low 
rices a4 possib 60-pauge Illustrated Flower and 
Jegetable 8-ed Cata ogue free. 
FERRIS, MINSRD & C 
Poughicepaic, N.Y. 





HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


sent free tocustomers of past years, and toall 
yurehasers ofour books,either Gardening for 
Wrofit, Practical Floriculture orGardening for 
Pleasure (price $1.50each, ~prepaid. be matl). 
To others, on receipt of 2c. "lantor 
Seed Catalogues, without Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Seed-men, et Gardeners, and Florists, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








THE BEST, FERTILIZERS. 


GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO,. $6 
Russel Coe’s Super Phosphate of Lime, $40. 


Double Refined Poudrette, $22.50, 

mae EET a Animal Matter (Bone, Meat, 
il Blood), unequaled for the price, $22.50. 

Gr cond Bone, $27 & $30. 


«t Land Plaster, #8 per ton, in barrels. 
WARRANTED send for TWENTY-THIRD annual pam 
J) phiet. Order direct of 
H. B. GRIFFING, 








Dealer in Agricultaral Implements and Fertilizers. 
60 Courtlandt Street, New York, 
E 9 New Descriptive Cata- 
te \ santas of trawberry 
Piants and all the other is now ready, 


&nd will be sent free to ate applicants. tone” 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudsen, Orange Co. N. Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


ii A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
promot. active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
euccessful use basshown it to be of th Be Very Highe 





rth 

mA eA one tir 
nn.; 

path Water St. sEhlladsiphia ok D. WOOD. 


#, Langsingbur 






with its imitators. Agents wanted. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to 





A ROTARY, VERTICAL-PLATE WHEEL. HARROW. 
Its Value Kstablish hed b 


*KQUA 
ECONOMIZING Time) SAVING Labor A! AND p Mont sey ens ae THE LARGEST 
OPS! No wonder there are over (0 


vy Abortive Imitation. 


To meet the growing bana and various wants OF THE FARM — throughout the cuamter. 3 A ment 

sizes and styles of this runes nleo ae FOR T HOROUG 
Ie ONLY PB CTICAL JOINT WHE L-HA« 

made. (an be aio Py a pater to . ata harrow at the pleasure of the operator, in a moment’s time, 

and does nvt INVOLVE A LAWSUIT FOxn INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS to the seller or purchaser, as 18 the case 


HLY PULVERIZING 1HE howe 


WARRIOR MOWFR CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 





THE ALBANY CURN-PLANTER 





will plant Corn, Beans, Turnip, and Small Seeds with 
precision. = will 
Saveits Cost the First Season 
The PL AN VER, at ONE PROCESS, OPENS its Fur- 
row, GAUGES, DROPS, COVERS the Seeds, and ROLLS 
them aown. ‘Also MEASURES and MARKS OFF the 
DISTANCE for the next ROW or DKILL to be pianted. 
It is chapveable from a Planter to a HORS#-HOE 
in two minutes’ time, und is altogether the most 
complete Implement for the purposes designed in 
use An Improvement has just been added, by meuns 
of which the operator is enabled to pertectly row 
his corn both ways. 
Send for Circulars, etc. 0. H. P. CORNELL, 
Proprietor Albany Ke 2 Works, A tbany, ! N.Y. 








ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. 


E 
Vic alogue, %00 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
vi oy “iltatrated M Monthly Magazine, — 32 


Venetab e Ganda 50 
cents; with elegant cloth covers, $1. 

All my publications are printed ip English and Ger- 
man. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








mailed vREE te e 

all applicants, It con. 

tains colored — 600 engravings, 

about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 

prices and directions for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower eae, — Roses, Ete. 
Ipvaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. pan 
SrLENUL 


2, OWERS!: ee 


rleti 
a. each labeled and Seliversl safe ely 








sattafaction, Our stock of 

comprises all desirable varie- 

tlea, Snow ee rot G for Shor _ Hf send 

ourchaser's choice oO! or or for r 

he ee Hand-Book, sent free, con’ A 
ion of each plant, with instructions how 

sooultivateancasnntall iy. Hoopes, Bro. & 'THomas, 

Currry HILL NURSERIES, West CHESTER, Pa. 


St Collections FLOWER SEEDS. 












Annuals, free bloomers., 
No. He so choles ce Blenntals and Perennials... t 
No, 4. 12 Very Chotce Annuals, fr @ bl’mers, 
ma Very Rare Annuals (Florists’). 8 


ao, 
(2 var). Pinks (16 var). P 


€ finest aaa color? sepe 


« SKEDS! 
Twenty wartetion otk 1 ieaaing no ons, #1, Col- 
lections of larger vdlectione for 85, 310, 820. $20. 
Any of the above &5 lectins cores Freeh 

receipt of price. NDAR fer 1878 none ine 


a H eH, 
Seedsman and Florist. Liock-box 37, eA Dik Pa. 


arate, per aasortment, 





s SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 
® E. A. REEVES, ? 
58 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, m 
a FOR HIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE m 


Seeds for 1878. UO 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illus- 
trated. 


@  _ Established in 1854. . 


ROSES. 


8 CHOICE ROSES, 8 varieties, by mail..... , $ H 


12 TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs,“ |... ... 075 


Beautiful Foliage Plants and Flowers delivered 





atalogues free. 





oth rely, by med at all post-offices. C. 
RY 8. KUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa, 


BIiRDSELL’S 


Gleaner, with Stack r and wsuster attached. 
* Clover yee and price-lisc sent ‘free. Also Decis- 
fon of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSEL L. MAN’€"G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


SHAKE R’S 


Genuine Fiower and Carden Seeds. 
Address D, C. Baas RD Ast. Mt, Lebanon, 





Send three-cent posatwe stamp for splendid Illue- 
trated Catalogue and Amateur: uide to the Flower 
and Vegetuble Garden for 14g, contain'ng about two 
bundred Illustrations and © beautiful colored 


» FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES, 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground — Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Now York ri Og cel au Fr Front t —_ 


ea” Farmers oan Dealers are’ Raa to send for 
Circular. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 
B h. 
EP ARED THE pest I THE MAR- 
AINT WARRANTED. 
Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 
THE 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

2 For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 














Combined Clover Thresher, Haller, and 


| MEDICAL 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trad 
had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that! could work 
it at w better ady This induced me to maze 
Many experiments with different substances which 
Offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM, 
Thad a defectin three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my band tn such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. Ihad used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

1 took no notice of the effect it had produced. until 
one day, wiebing to use a heavy bammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to wy surprise, | 
founo my crouk a fingers straighten, out, and | had 
as mucb use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes Ishowed my hand to my wife and family 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recall. d 
along and careful investivation, I at last made up 
my miod that my gooi fortune bad been caused by 
ELECTRO sIL CON. My next step was to discuver 








factory, and | was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
look about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

1 bad 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a lame knee caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by rheumatism. | sent him a boitie of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor. 
oughly. He did so, ano at the end of three months 
he was able io throw aside his cane and walk to my 
chop. af apcarently as wellasever. It had worked just 

t did inmy case producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neigobor: and filends (for 
miles around) who were soffering from Swelled 
Limbs pmgomecem Neuralgia, Su Joints, Burns, 
etc, all of which {ft cured, withuvut any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skip of man further than uny other 
substance, it occurred to we that it must be «ood ior 
the horse; and it bas proved itself one of the very 
best appiteations f iu all external diseases occurring in 
that nobie anim 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Lintment Com- 
pany, office 76 William &St.. New Vork 

VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Co.. Chicago. 

Sola by all Druggists. 60 cents per bottle. 


HOW K’s 3 SELR FAILING AGUE 
4\ URE AND TORIC BIT. 
TERS. $10,000 ae if it tallsto cure. Bold 

by Druggists, or address 

Cc. B. HOWE, M.D. 


Seneca Malis, N.Y. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba, They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies, Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Bewure of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


Cancer 











Cured, by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

been engaged in a very extensive and 

successful practice at ROME,N Y.,for more thea twen- 
ty years. Thousands of persons cured of this much- 
dreaded diseuse, Who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from aterribleand untimely 
ry Doctors. ministers,and the poor cured free, 
rite for a circular, aiving ful! particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. | a Roma. N. Ve 


—_ nee) 
OTIS & CORSLINE,I) 


Powers Block. 
51 Powonye fiochoster, N. ¥. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large qascrtment of Stench-Traps. 
Connections, and every article be- 


6. 
Pronounced superior to any 
Rawer.Pine made tn this eountrv. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders Wes roy, N. 

Fifty years established tas RCH berts and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. [wproved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Pr:ce-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY McsHitE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥Y., 


Manufacture a superior guality of Fells. 
8p ol ettention ven to C CHU ROH BELLS. 
Tllastrated Catalogue sent mex 


























DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


SAPEST-— ae, —® O OTHER. 
THE Devon MAN’F'G C Be.0 Tile, 
ce 80 Beaver St., a York City. 


FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREKEN-HOOSES 

URNING 

OILERS 





BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 





182 Counter Be Haw’ York, 


BuCKgyYe Beet. FOUNDRY. 
m 1837. 


Copper oe Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 


Amagnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 19. For other Premi- 
wms see page 29, 
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New England Cabinet Organs. 


ia- SPRINC CAMPAICN OF 1878..21 


THE NEW ENGLAND CABISEL ORGAN COMPANY call the attention of the TRADE and 
the PUBLIC to the fact that they have prepared at great expense an unrivaied assortment of 


NEW AND MAGNIFICENT STYLES 


of CABINET ORGANS, designed to meet the requirements of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


in these superior Reed Organs are cun'‘ained all the EXCLUSIVE PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
which have ach! ved a large and steadily-increasing celevrity during the last Six Years; besides num- 
erous CONVENIENCES and other IMPROVEMENTS in the . 


ELABORATELY DESIGNED CASES. 
In the selection of MATERIALS for these Instruments the Proprietors have 
Rule to purchase and use “*‘ THE BEST OR NONE.” With the B 
pliances, and other Facilities, and a CORPS OF ARTISANS 


World for 

SKILL, DISCIPLINE, AND FID 
they are now enabled to offer to their Customersan ARRAY OF CA ANS unrivaled for 
ELEGAKCE, COMMODIOUSNESS, and COMPLETENESS by any they have produced in preced- 
ing yeavs. For important (nprovements in Mechanism they atill stand DNAPPROACHABLE, and by 
these agencies they are empowered to create 


CHARMING COMBINATIONS OF SOUND, 
which distinguish them above all oth r Reed Organs for 


SWEETNESS, VARIETY AND RESOUNDING VOLUME. 
The most thorough care in seasoning and the most faithful skill in putting together the choice materials 
used render THEsK ORGANS permanently reliable for the valuable qualities of STANDING IN 
TUNK and keeping in GUOD ORDER generally. They ere not cheap and showy shams; but 


Substantial, First-claxs Ins'ruments, 
as satisfactory for th>ir durability in use as tyey are gratifying to the hearing and the sight. In improve- 
ments they more than keep pace with the Improving Times, of which they seem to be auspicious fore- 
runners, by their 


MANY ATTRACTIONS AND RAPID SALES. 


The workshops at the FACTORY, and the Sa'esrooms and Business Offices at the CHIEF WARE- 
HOUSE, to Bu ston are alive with the signsot active industry from dawn till sunset, and throngs of visit- 
ors, buyers, musical professors, “tc. daily attest the popularity the NEW ENGLAND CABINET OR- 
GANoe have acquired. It will be remembered that these superb specimens of musicai handicraft 


WON TWO GOLD MEDALS, OVER ALL COMPETITORS, 


atthe GREAT PORTLAND FAIR, last autumn, those competitors comprising some of the most emi- 
nent rival instruments. The judges declared them the 


“BEST CABINET ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND HOME USE”; 


an «ward equivalent to saying that they were, #s they are, also the best for usein MUSIC BALLS, 
SCHOOLS, LODGES. LECTUKE-ROOMS, ACADEMIES, etc. For CHAPELS and the 
SMALLER CHURCHES their vast, full volum@and great range piace them without an equal; and 
their transcendent merits in these ang other respects are deciared by 


COUNTLESS RELIABLE TESTIMORIALS 


rvm Ri'triouws, Misical, and ochor Tstcn rs, Dealers, and others throughout the United States, and in 
Foreign Countries, orders from whence are 
LARCELY INCREASING THE EXPORT TRADE. 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL IASTHUMENTS should carefully consider all these facts, and remem- 
ber th.t to deal in 


RELIABLE, SATISFACTORY CABINET ORGANS LIKE THESE 


is to bulld upa RELIABLE REPUTATION and to find Favor in ail Musical Circles where FIRST- 
CLAS3s CABINET ORGANS are required, and that the sale of 


EACH NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGAN 


I4 AN ELOQUENT ADVERTISEMENT, 













which induces the sale of mans wore. | 


ILLUé*RiATeD DISURIPLIVE CATALOGUES, with Price-List and all particulars, are sede, 
mail free. Address 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
No. 1299 Washington Street (Marble Building), Boston, Mass. 


TUCCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid pratatice of fac-simile copies of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, «te. are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and trom this written sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be psinted uoon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a common Copying Press. 


THIS Is THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 


Thousands ¢re already in successful use in Government OMices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Sonvols, nailway and In-nrance Offices, Aliso by business mead, cier,ymen, Sunday-sshooi superin- 


tend nts, miss!unaries. und others, 
The simmons Hardwace Ov., of St. Louis says of it: ** Our eporcontapa, oe + some time since, 


giv sentire svtis action. Would not be without it for $1,000 year, 
For specimens o1 wurk, price-list, etc. address, Wito stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN:., 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED. 43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


is THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, 
Giossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE 
WHITEtoJ#T BLACK. And,as evidence of its being the BEST PAINT, the neces- 
sity of their establishing the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify. 


aa) cg BRANCH FACTORIES: 
; ye ny West St.. New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., seoe, 











1.3 2LUS. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.3; and a Wholesale Devo 
at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


If we have no Agent at your nearest Town, send direct to our Office for Samples. 
WE MANUFACTURE, 


IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE GARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 


Az: 
ves 
ZN “i KILLA & Co.., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





















2,000 Varieties Rare and Beaatifal Fiower 


eeds. 
00) varieties Choice Vewetable Seeds, 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes. 

Bliss’s Ilusirated -eed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur Rew eh, to the Klowerand Kitchen Garden 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 

The most practical work on Gardening +f pub- 

lished. Contains a0 pores close!y-printed masters, 


group of popular a hs a list of upward of 
4,09 varieties’ of Ga Oy Flower 
on ohh expitel yee for culvure. Mailed, 


Abridg he Catatogue.--146 pages. HKmbraces a 
monthly calendar of a Crs a price list of 
all the leading varieties of GARDEN, FiELDS and 
FLOWEK SEEDs, profusely Siaseaane hee brief 
directions for their cuituie. 114 pages. 10 cents. 

Bliew’s Illustrated Potato’ atalegue contains 
a@ hist« f 500 varieties, With a description of ali the new 
varieties recently introaguced, wiih many other de- 
sirable sorts, beauifully illustrated. Also most 
useful information upvn the cultivation and chem- 
istry of this valuable esculent. i0 cents. 

Glise's illustrated Mand-book tor the Farm 
and tue Garden, and abridvea Catalogue of Garden, 
Field, and Flower seeds, Fertilizers, Agricul- 
turai Impiewents, etc., etc. One hundred pages, 
meny ilusvua.ions. 3 cents, 

Blise’s Ithustrated « atalogue of Plants for 
the Greenhuuse, Conservatory, Lawn, and Flower 
Garden, and 

Bliss's Itlustrated List of Nevelties for 1578, 
mulled free t 

B.K. BLI8#s & SONS, 

‘P.-0. Box 5712, $3 Barclay Stes Ne ¥. 


"INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated Ware. 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middietown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading VWealers. 


To Advertisers. 
THE EVANSVILLE COURIER 


has lately reduced the price of subscription and 
largely increased its already large jist of subscrib- 
ersin the city and neighboring towns. 
Price ot Daily, $10 per Year. 
Price of Weekly, $1.85 per Year. 
THE COURIER 
IS THE LEADING GREENBACK DEMOCRATIC 
PAPBK IN INDIANA 


and is gaining subscribers every day. 





wore Adapees THE COURIER CO., 


EVANSVILLE, IND., 


for rates and specimen cupies. 
We send them for examination 


and pavall freight if net satisfac- 
tory. YOU VAKE NO RISK, Clr- 
culursire . 

MARCHAL & SMITH, 


PLANO AND URGAN OO., 
47 University Place, N. Y. 


~ SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted FORE WHITE LEAD, well known 





By buying one of our magnificent 
$750 Pianos for $190. 

$250 raved by buying our beautifu 
$325 Organ for $76. 





prow Rout | nee, England as the WHITKST, 
NEB!', an 

EA D TAPE X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
teks. 


aay D RI Boon, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
RA D rire of any size or thickness. 
rity lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SaLRe Was. 


FUN! FuN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS, GIKLS, KFVEKYBODY. 
tHE LATEST NOVELTY. 
SHADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Price by Mail, 30 cts.; or,witn the wonderful Game of 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 
both 50 Cents. 
All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 


‘ON BRADLE 0. 
MILTe ctr KG Mass. 








AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
- BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 8-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 
GEO. W. READ & CO. 
186 to 200 Lewis St. ft. of 5th to 6th Sis. E. LR. HY. N.Y. 








An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present to everybody. Read page 


19. For other Premiums see page 
29. 


me 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co . 


Salesroom Broadway, New York. 
Factory and oe. Wallingtord, Conn. 


THE CARDENER’S 


Pocket Manual. 


A little book of 1(5 pages, with nearly 50 engrav- 
ings, bound ip pock+t-book style, su #8 to be con- 
a for carrying in the pocket. Full ot informa- 

0 


THE MOST PRACTICAL KIND 


aa all oe wish to raise theirown vegetables and 
owe 

It will be found of great convenience and profit, 
containing much useful information in a small space. 


PRICE: 
ound in Boards........ ne S0eees ere +» 25 cents 
ound in Cloth........... ete eeee, e608 BB cents 
ound in Morocco,, cents 
Address 


T. H. EDWARDS & CO., 
Springfield, Obio. 


1878. 
ESTABLISHED -- - -- = 1848, 


THE MILWAUKEE NEWS. 


Daily, Weekly, and Semi-Weekly. 
MAGANN, KEEFE & ALDRICH, 
PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIKTORS. 
E.W. MAGANN, J. C. KEEFE, M. A. ALDRICH. 


The NEWS begina the New Year under the mos: fa- 
voranie mye oni in its eo ang with exer? resource 
ry fu a first- 

_ Scsepoteue i ben and is d stined to be- 


com 
Tas LEADING PAPER OF THE NORTHWEST. 


While remaining, as it bas been through ail its nis- 
tory, ubsolutely 














Dem ocratic in Politics, 
it will be fearless and independent in vone. 
LTHENEWS 
from uae of (ne Globe will appear in its 
co.umns, Especial By te will be given to the 
Depprtmevt 

- — will be cowne nted, dairy, acomplete 

ate record of the bour, includiog VUUT-DOOR 
SPORTS. MILITIA AND FINANCE MATTERS, 


THE ENVERTAINMEN!S AND ‘tHE LEADING 
SOCIAL EVENTS OF pe ngaek on’ Etc., ETC,, ETc. 


and ace 


eT 
Arrangements are hiking 577 pa appointment of 
a reporter at every impo fave p Mint to Wisconsin, 
who will furpieh all rang Rowe of Vy WA. 
e ve wil 


The financial and Sther Lt ke oO 
be ie yet and the situation of ~ = sami and com- 
merciat Pye shown from day to 

TO mr rues T. 

A eel, ‘4 aainea and uble writers will discuss, in 
fn independeot spititand with a view to pres cent 
facts, rather than opinions, toe events of the day. 
‘The great Democratic p»rty o¢ the nation will tind 
Fh NEWS an exponent of the chqugnts of its lead- 

ne nod of its purest and hi st princt: les 

ith no sectarian views to advance, THE NEWS 
wi | always be touod on.the side of avvanced relig- 
ious thought, of the highness moral culture and 
training, and of orate lexitimate public reform. 

Ksp°cial care will vee to the man gemeut of 
the LITERARY DEEPA NT of THE NEws The 
pew books of ne day i = reviewed by careful 
writcrs, trained to the wor, and all the leaaing 
tveute in the literary world will be chroniokcd. 

‘LHE NEWS will n¢ ver cater to a depraved taste in 
the community oy giving the cetails of vulgar sensu- 
tions or by narrating particulars of scandals. 
Every line shall be pure in tone; and, whlie no event 
worthy of resus — pase "wnnotic:d. ail reports, 
comenant shall be trots in such 

_ uage as aie no ¢ omng.. ay and by 

ct adherence to this rule, THE Seen will always 
e the welcome guest at the fireside of the cultured, 
as well as the fuyorite newspaper of the business 
man and of ochers in every department and walk of 


life. 
THE CIRCULAT! oN 
ot THE News 1 is rapidly increa ing. aking it one of 
THe Bese ADVE TISING MK TUoMsS 
in the Soantry. ur vdvertising rates are tow, to 
suit the condition of the times. 
Terms of ieceamappeieetinehy 

Daily, by tmail.. os pps $8 00 

eooe -9* 





ND UCEMENTS FoR CL UBS, 

To cone oF! the Weekiy News will be sent port: 
age paid, one you for $1.20each; ten papers, $13 10. 
One copy of the Weekly ' will be sent ee postage 
paid, one 7. to the getter-u0 ot the C 

TO CL F 20 toe Weekly News will = ‘sent. one 
year. poste 1. paid, for $1 20 each ; 20 copies, $22 0. 

A cops a the Semi-Weekly ‘News will be sent fee, 
posiay puid, one year, to the get er-up of the Club. 

For 840 cash FORTY COPIES of the News will be 
sent, post’ ge paid, udoressed id name or post- 
office. This is & special offer, and be ailowed to 
stand only ti!) some present la bs are renewed, 
although NEW Clubs may be ormed on the same 
basis until tt is withdrawn. 


Ww. & B. DOUG LAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warchouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake S8t.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Barents, Street Washers, 





Wonks FOUNDED IN 1832 

Highest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Ex- 

bipide n at Paris. France, in 

jenna, Austria. in 1873, 

ana Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 














CUR BR & FRIZZLER. 


20 " le 
Sample pair ete. ee WELLS MANF'G co., 








ae 














“THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 AND 33 Ross STRERT 









ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 
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